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I* Pupils dumped in exam race 

ill Ii\ 

' ' ‘ FRAN ARHAMC -t-i . ___ 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 
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jjfaifu.iT. :< v | Thousands of popils have been 

wwliil \»t*rr. withdrawn from GCSE exams 
A i.i>n , n this year, amid fears that 

bum !l:^ U ••; n- < 1 >' schools are holding back weak 

*t Ho.iiii 1 ‘; candidates to boost their league 

i 1 Pm ,v: :j. . . .rrpe* table scores. This new-style se- 
hiiK Ij.jri;:- ... -^ V n ic lecuon is expected to have 
vdopn !■_•!.: ... # hel Ped raise the GCSE pass 

• .V.J, *™« *:•'«. rate, due to be announced to- 
S;,7, 7 r.' 1 . ^y’ by morc than one per- 

tciki* f.-t i ...~'.7' c ^ - centage point. The Independent 

■ JSjc, . : ■ ' : ‘ , P. :fuK 3 t has learned. 
i.yriwH'^Vn ■ :V ‘ T ^ s - Ji jl ^ mosl 54 per cent of exam 
1 , v ! 31 ^ -Ippers are expected to be grade 

1 Lmu.v . -■»■—-* p or above this year, but it 

seems that up to 50,000 pupils 
have never been entered al all 
- at least 21,500 more than last 


Thousands excluded from GCSEs as schools chase league targets 


year. Added to those who failed, 
never completed the course- 
work or did not turn up for the 
crams, the figures show that 
more than 90,000 pupils - more 
than one in seven - left school 
without q ualifica tions thin sum- 
mer. 

The revelation will raise new 
questions about Britain's abil- 
ity to compete with other in- 
dustrialised nations, such as 
Germany and Japan, where 
most pupils stay on at school 
longer and leave better quati- 

Last night opposition politi- 
cians angrily condemned the 


trend as proof that increased 
competition in the education 
system was leaving many young- 
sters on the scrap-heap. 

Don Faster, the Liberal De- 
mocrats’ education spokesman, 
said weaker candidates were be- 
ing kept out of the exam room. 

“Too marry young peoples’ fu- 
tures are being sacrificed on the 
altar of Tory league tables and 
market forces in education. 
Fear of these tables is leaving 
less able pupils in a class of the? 
own - as far away from the exam 
halls as possible,” he said. 

There are almost 18,000 ex- 
tra 16 year-olds in the system 


this year be 
birth rate, taking the total to al- 
most 600,000. But despite the 
3 per cent rise in pupD numbers, 
the number of exam entries has 
gone up by just 1 per cent, or 
about 6300 candidates. 

Figures compiled by the 
Labour Party show that in re- 


cent years, one pupil in eight has 
left school without qualifica- 
tions. The disappearance of 
about! L500 pupils from the sys- 
tem this year suggests that that 
proportion is likely to rise dra- 
matically. 

David Bhinkcn, Labour's ed- 
ucation spokesman, said he 


How to get a university place 


Almost 220,000 students have now been awarded university 
places for this Autumn, the Universities and Colleges Admis- 
sions Service, Lfcas, said last night That left 70,000 places 
still available, with 108,000 people eligible to apply for them, 
officials confirmed. The latest official Ucas bstings of places avail- 
able through clearing are in section two of today's Independent. 


was determined to see all pupils 
reaching al least GCSE level by 
the age of IS. 

“Without essential qualifi- 
cations, these young people 
niD find it increasingly difficult 
to find lasting work or to move 
on to further qualifications Lit- 
er in life, - be said. 

League tables, introduced 
nationally in 1993, show the 
proportion of pupils jyiining five 
or more A-C grades at GCSE 
rising annually, and now stand- 
ing at 433 per cent. 

But they tend to ignore the 
long tail of undiunchkncment 
which many commentators fee! 
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Kremlin at war over Chechen conflict 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Too Russian officials were 
yesterday fighting over who ts 
in charge of resolving the 
Chechen war while President 
Boris Yeltsin - long rumoured 

SjBSSsa: 


r.'.\ ' ■’ • hea n of the Kreraito- _ 

mileconfusionaBdiBmffie 

swepi mwugh Moscow, the 


clock ticked towards tomor- 
row’s deadline, when the 
Russian acting commander in 
the war zone says he will start 
bombarding Grozny in order to 
wrest back control of the dry. 

Aides to President Yeltsin 
have dismissed media reports 
that Mr Yeltsin has had anoth- 
er bout of cardiac trouble, 
after his two heart attacks last 
year. They have dismissed a 

Time magazine article which 

said the Kremlin is considering 
yinding him to a Swiss clinic for 
double by-pass surgery. And 


they have denied a report yes- 
terday by Moscow’s Ekho 
Moskvy radio station, which 
alleged he had been in a special 
cardiological centre for the last 
five days. 

But if he is not ill - and the 
signs are that he is - his deci- 
sion to set off on holiday in the 
Russian north-west is baffling. 
He left behind a furious dispute 
between Alexander Lebed, 
head of the Security Council, 
who is expected to go to Chech- 
nya today, and hardliners with- 
in the government who cling to 


the belief that the conflict can 
be settled by force. He also left 
behind an unfolding tragedy in 
Grozny, where tens of thou- 
sands of refugees were fleeing 
the city, terrified by the prospect 
of a fresh Russian onslaught. 

The crisis has sprung up only 
a fortnight after Mr Yeltsin’s in- 
auguration and bodes ill for his 
new government. Beneath the 
detail of the disputes between 
his entourage lies a struggle for 
power causal by the knowledge 
that the ailing President may not 
be well enough to complete his 


term. Mr Lebed has made no 
secret of his presidential ambi- 
tions. 

Yesterday, in another out- 
burst, Mr Lebed issued a state- 
ment via the Security Council 
that, in effect, suggested ele- 
ments in the Kremlin were try- 
ing to scupper his recent peace 
efforts by issuing instructions on 
the President’s behalf, without 
consulting him.^ The orders were 
that he, as presidential envoy to 
the war zone, should ensure that 
the Chechen separatists holding 
Grozny withdrew from their 
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Demonic duo given lordly reward 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

John Major gave his blessing to 
the “demon Blair" advertising 
campaign last night, rewarding 
the two men responsible for its 
creation ^ with seats in the Lords. 

The midnight annonneement 
of life peerages for advertising 
wizard Maurice Saatchi and 
Tory public relations guru Pe- 
ter Gummer was immediately 
denounced by Labour. 

Frontbencher Frank Dob- 
son said; ‘Awarding peerages to 
peter Gummer and Maurice 

Saatchi takes the Tbiy party and 
the peerage system to new 
depths. But no coronets and cr- 
minewill cover up Mainte 
Sflfltchi and Peter G umm er s 
role in dragging British politics 
lower than the gutter. When 
they're deciding which title to 


take, one of them will be Lord 
of the Lies. 

“They’ve already admitted 
that it’s a lie to portray Ibny 
Blair as the devil incarnate. 
They’ve already admitted their 
object was to make that image 
of him the prinqpal inu^e of the 
election campaign. They are 
proud to peddle lies. This an- 
nouncemenl confirms that John 
Major has given his personal seal 
of approval for the most nega- 
tive ejection campaigning ever." 

Mr Saatchi is on holiday, but 
a spokesman for M&C Saa t chi 
replied: ‘This is a d is gustin g slur 
cm a man who has made the 
British advertising industry re- 
spected toroughout the world, 
and created thousands of jobs." 

While the peerages would 
have been offered well before 
the “New Labour, New Dan- 
ger" campaig n rlfm axed With 


the satanic portrayal of Ibny 
Blair, the timing of the an- 
nouncement was entirely in the 
gift of the Prime Minister. It can 
be taken as his calculated re- 
sponse to those urging a retreat 

The peerages for Mr Saatchi 
and Mr Gummer, brother of the 
Environment Secretary, were in- 
cluded in a list of 14 “working 
peers" - an unusually balanced 
six Tory, ax Labour and two Lib- 
eral Democrat candidates. 

The Tbry list included two 
women from the party machine 
-Joyce Anelay and Hazel By^ 
ford; Sir Ian Madaurin, chair- 
man of Tfesco; and John Tfcylor, 
the barrister who unsucceanully 
contested Cheltenham - and 
Tbiy racism - In the last elec- 
tion. He will be the only Afro- 
Caribbean Tory in the Lords. 

The Labour peers indude 
two women: Xfota Ramsay, a for- 


mer adviser to the late John 
Smith, and Elizabeth Symons, 
leader of the Association of 
First Division Civil Servants. 
Mr Blair also nominated Swraj 
Paul, chairman of the Gaparo 
iron and steel group, which has 
donated £113,000 to Labour 
since 1993, plus £460/100 a year 
to charity; Sir Richard Rogers, 
architect of the Pompidou Cen- 
tre in Ptois, and the Lloyd’s of 
London building David Girrie, 
professor of economics at the 
London Business School; and 
Larry Whitiy, Labour's former 
general secretary. 

Paddy Ashdown has not only 
nominated one of his own par- 
ty stalwarts, Marlin Thomas 
QC, president of the Welsh 
Liberal Democrats, but also 
John AUentice, leader of tire AT- 
liance Party of Northern Ireland. 

Phun signings, page 4 


positions before the Russians 
entered further talks. The Se- 
curity Council's statement 
warned of heavy losses among 
Russian troops, and “massive" 
civilian casualties. 

As Mr Lebed has taken a 
conrifiatoiy approach to Chech- 
nya, the policy appeared to be 
a victory for the government's 
hawks. It came only two dais af- 
ter he publicly demanded the 
sacking of the Interior minister, 
Anatoly Kulikov, for mishan- 
dling the war. 

Chechen crisis, page 8 
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i> Britain's most pressing edu- 
cational problem. 

Sir John Cassells, director ot 
the National Commission on 
Education, set up in 1W1 tore- 
view education and training, 
said a third of the nation's 
youth was being failed: leaving 
with poor qualifications, or 
none at nil. 

“What seems to have been 
happening is that schools have 
been responding to the publi- 
cation of tables by wanting 
as many people to pass as 
possible. 

“If more teacher lime is 
spent on gelling pupils through. 


the less likely pupils don't get 
as much." he said. 

Sir John claimed that, in tn- 
ner-eitv areas, many schools 
had such poor intakes that they 
were really secondary moderns 
rather than comprehensive*. 
In those same areas, many par- 
ents were not lullv committed 
to education. 

There are other possible ex- 
planations tor the drop in exam 
entries but rsHK* adequately ex- 
plains the scale of the phe- 
nomenon. About IIH1 schools 
oul i*l 4.1 MU have taken voca- 
tional qualifications for the first 
time this summer, and others 
may have decided tu reduce the 
GCSEs taken bv each pupil. 

GCSE: KIP, page 12 


Gentlemen of 
Verona hope to 
avoid a tempest 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

After more than 40 years of 
dreaming, planning, fund-rais- 
ing and laborious construction, 
tonight's opening night at 
Shakespeare’s Globe is under 
threat from a typically English 
source - the weather. 

Yesterday, staff at the open- 
air theatre on London's South 
Bank were scanning the sides 
anxiously as thunderstorms 
threatened to drench its sellout 
Gist audience in its prologue 
season. 

Much of the replica of the fa- 
mous “wooden O" on Lon- 
don's South Bank is as open to 
the elements as it would have 
been in the 16th century - and 
with lowering clouds threaten- 
ing a break in the fine weath- 
er. the 500 “groundlings" who 
will stand during the perfor- 
mance risk a welting. 

"I am like a fisherman, 
watching the Thames, watching 
the skies." the artistic director 
Mark Rylance told a press con- 
ference. “But we are quite pre- 


pared." Plastic macs will be on 
sale in the Globe shop at £2 a 
time, and theatre-goers will he 
free to rush out to buy one at 
the first sign of rain - even while 
the play is going on. 

The ’story of Shakespeare's 
Globe is the story of the Amer- 
ican film director Sam Wana- 
maker, father of actress Zoe 
Wanamaker. who began his 
campaign to build the theatre 
after visiting the site of the orig- 
inal and discovering it was 
marked only by a brass plate on 
a hreweiy wall. 

He established the Globe 
Playhouse Trust site in 1949, 300 
yards away from the Gnu Globe, 
which burned down in 1623. But 
a decades-long battle for funds 
followed, solved at last by a lot- 
tery grant. 

For Ms Wanamaker in par- 
ticular the triumph of his vision 
will be bitter-sweet. Her father 
died in December 1993. short- 
ly after construction started. But 
as Keith Baxter remarked at his 
memorial service: “Like Sir 
Galahad he saw a glimpse of his 
dream before he died?’ 
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Potted 
history of 
a love 
for tea 


Everything stops for tea - 
even time itself; apparent!]!. 

The Robert Adam-designed 
state rooms of Syon House, 
the London home of the Duke 
of Northumberland, have 
become the venue fora 
celebration of Georgian and 
Regency Britain’s passion for 
(he cup that cheers without 

intoxicating. 

In a scene to stir a 
tea-lover's heart the 
exhibition, which opens 
today, features a table set for 
two as it would have been in 
the late 18th Century; with 
costumed mannequins on 
hand to “take tea”. 

Sflvei; china, documents 
and tea-drinking 
memorabilia from the 
Northumberland family 
archives are in the exhibition, 
as are a group of seven 
historic tea pots from the 
Norwich Castle Museum 
collection. 

There is also material from 
the archives of Ironings, tbe 
290-year-old tea blending 
company. 

The exhibition is being 
held in association with 
Twinings. 



Cup of joy: The hands of Sam IMninf, of the 290-year-oW tea Menders Twinings, holding one of the exhibition’s cups 


Photograph: Jane Baker 


The stifling of democracy: Prime Minister allows Parliament to be by-passed, says Straw 

EU laws ‘blocked by arrogance’ 


ANTHONY BEVINS 
and JOHN LICHFIELD 

The Tory claim to be the only 
party that can be trusted to de- 
fend the constitution has been 
Mown apart by ministers’ “high- 
handed and arrogant” treat- 
ment of European Union 
legislation, shadow Home Sec- 
retary Jack Straw said yesterday. 

Commenting on yesterday’s 
exclusive report, in The Inde- 
pendent , of the way in which 
Whitehall and Brussels had 
hindered and over-ridden the 
democratic checks of West- 
minster, Mr Straw Mamed John 
Major and his ministers. 

“The scrutiny of legislation 
ought to be one of Parliament's 
most important functions,” be 
said. 

“But the Prime Minister and 


his colleagues are allowing Par- 
liament to be by-passed. This 
gives the lie to the claim that 
they are 'batting for Britain' in 
Europe. 

“It also blows apart Mr Ma- 
jor’s daim that he is the only one 
that can be trusted with tbe con- 
stitution.” 

Mr Straw said the Prime 
Minister had made a June 
speech , in which he had boast- 
ed about the “new procedures” 
that had been introduced for the 
scrutiny of European legfelation. 

The Labour frontbencher 
said there had been no mention 
in the Major speech of how the 
Commons European Legisla- 
tion Committee was being 
asked to examine directives 
and regulations without official 
texts; of how it was being forced 
to wait up to 14 months for 



Jack Straw: Major *ignoranf 


replies to requests for -infor- 
mation from Whitehall; of how 
ministers were, over-riding 
Westminster blocks on legisla- 
tion; and how Whitehall de-. 
partments were repeatedly 
sending material to wrong ad- 


i - or even non-existent 
select committees. ' 

“Mr Major shows Stunning ig- 
norance of his own Govern- 
ment's practice on European 
legislation,” Mr Straw said. 

“His Government is showing 
a high-handed and arrogant 
approach to this matter, with lit- 
tle regard for Parfiament’s prop- 
er role as a check on the 
executive.” 

As for Whitehall’s “lack- 
adaisical” attitude towards the 
select committee, Mr Straw 
said: “The administrative mar 
chineiy of Whitehall is one of 
the most efficient m Ewope. - 
“The British dvO service s ca- 
pable of JfoUs Boyce admpiisr,. 
teation^andiT things are going 
wrong in this way, one can only 
assume that officials are taking 
their lead from ministers. The 


ministers are setting the tone for 
the behaviour of their depart- 
ments.” .... 

Mr Straw said that Jimmy 
Hood, the Labour chairman of 
the European Legislation Com- 
mittee; and his all-party coL 
leagues, were working very hard, 
but their efforts were bong 
thwarted by Brussels and White- 
hall “This is not the fault of the 

r hn i nt n us! the Gove rnment has 
all the power; the procedure is 
dominated by ministers.” 

Tire European Commission 
denied there was any systematic 
problem with the publication of 


fish. EU ofStials said that m 
cases t^e official F.nglu&i 
texts were available within a few 


edby the Commission. The texts 
were then provided to member 


aitSj the Council of 
lets and the European 
Parliament It- was- the job of 
member governments to pass 
the documents on to its own in- 
stitutions. -. 

Foreign Office sources also 
said that the great majority of 
EU documents were reaching 
the committee promptly. The 
sources said that there had 
been delays in some cases f of- 
ten when there was a legal-lin- 
guistic dispute about the text). 
As & result, tfaeGovemment was 
pushing for a minimum period 
for publication. : 

Meanwhile-, tile committee 
will retaliate when the Com- 
moos returns from its summer 
break on 14-October - by- re- 
fusing to approve any legislation 
that is delivered wiuioat an of- 
ficial text - in English. - 


Why Gummer gave short notice over legislation 


The who vet European leg- 
islation on behalf of the Com- 
mons were given only two days’ 
notice when John Gummer, 
the Secretary of State for the 
Environment, needed them to 
lift a block on four proposals last 
summer. 

Mr Glimmer's request was 
all the more surprising because 
he had already kept the same 
MPs waiting 14 months for 


Anthony Bevins on environment proposals MRs were asked to approve without seeing *“* 


some information they had re- 
quested on one of the pieces of 
Brussels legislation. 

But Mr Gummer was in a 
burry. The European Legisla- 
tion Committee had not given 
essential scrutiny clearance to 
the proposals, but he sent them 
a note on 20 June last year, say- 


ing that environment ministers 
were due to meet to enact the 
four items on 22 June. 

According to Westminster 
rules, Mr Gummer should not 
agree to legislation without 
that essential clearance - a de- 
mocratic fail-safe. 

Given the timetable, the 
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committee acted with speed 
and efficiency, allowing one of 
Mr Glimmer’s ministers to ap- 
pear and give oral evidence the 
next day, 21 June. 

In breach of other rules, (here 
was uo official text for three of 
the proposals; MPs were ex- 
pected to dear them without 
seeing them. 

“The remaining proposal bad 
been held up by us, awaiting fur- 
ther information from the de- 
partment, which at that time 
had been outstanding for no less 
than 14 months,” the commit- 
tee says. 

Three of the proposals were 
subsequently cleared, but the 
Commons block remained on 
an important draft directive on 
integrated pollution preven- 
tion and controL 

The agreed position of the 
council of ministers on that di- 


rective was circulated in French 
on 27 June last year; the Eng- 
lish version was sent out by 
Brussels on 31 July. 

But that document - vital to 
foe scrutiny process - was not 
sent to the committee by foe 
Department of foe Environ- 
ment for more than two 
months. It was received by the 
committee on 13 October. 

The legislation was again ex- 
amined by tbe select committee 
on 1 November, and it decided 
die issue was important enough 
to be referred to tbe Com- 
mons for debate. 

That debate, hdd by a Eu- 
ropean standing committee - 
not by the frill Commons - 
took place on 13 December. 

Before the debate bad even 
started, MPs were told by one 
of Mr Cummer’s most junior 
ministers that tbe scrutiny re- 


take”. The proposal had been 
enacted by the Council of Min- 
isters on 27 November 

The mistake had happened 
because the office of foe UK 
Permanent Representative in 
Brussels had received its in- 
structions in a phone call with 
foe Iforeign Office. ^Further in- 
vestigation suggested that two 
draft directives had been con- 
fused: that on integrated pol- 
lution prevention and control - 
IP PC - with that on polychlo- 
rinated biphenyls - PCB." 

JBecanse of - that- incident, 
Tbny Newton, Leader of the 
Commons, told MPs that a new 
procedure had been introduced, 
adding that a Commons scruti- 
ny block would in future only be 
lifted on written instructions 
from foe Fbreign Office. 

One week after that 
promise was made last April, yet 
another Commons black was 
lifted by mistake. 


New working practices 
'are at root of stress’ 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Increasing stress among British 
workers is caused by harder 
work, longer hours and in- 
creased responsibilities rather 
tium some vague psychological 
condition. 

A study published yesterday 
found that nearly half of all em- 
ployees are expected to put in 
Odra hours, but only 30 per cent 
of it is paid. 

Nearly four out of ten re- 
spondents to a survey conduct- 
ed by the charitably-funded 
Global Futures organisation, 
have had their contracts chang- 
ed since starting their job, usu- 
ally by an employer imposing 


Global Futures, which con- 
ducts research into the impact 
of demographic and economic 
change on people’s attitudes to 
work, found that most working 
people were resigned to an in- 
secure future. 

However trades unions do 
not seem to have been a bene- 
ficiary of foe tougher regimes 
in foe workplace. Interviewees 


were three times more likely to 
turn to their manager to sort out 
work problems than a union 
representative. 

Particularly worrying for foe 

labour movement is that only 
two per cent of those under the 
age of 25 thought union repre- 
sentatives were worth consult- 
ing over employment difficult- 
ies. Less than a quarter of the 
younger employees were union 
members, compared with 
around half of the whole work- 
force. 

Alan Hudson, author of the 
jort, said stress at work was 
i treated as if it were a _ 
etiological condition with a" 
ofiisown. 

“Our findings shows there is 
no mystery about foe causes of 
stress. The dramatic changes in 
the workplace over foe last 
decade have left people work- 
ing longer and harder with 
more responsibilities. If people 
are ill, it is probably more to do 
with these extra pressures than 
anypsychological factors.” 

The survey found that there 
was a preoccupation with train- 
ing and education among re- 


spondents and that attitudes to 
quality had undergone a “trans- 
formation”. 

Many workplaces had intro- 
duced “customer-orientated” 
practices and “total quality 
management”. Two-thirds of 
respondents said they were in- 
creasingly involved in decision- 
making, while 85 per cent said 
they felt personally responsible 
all the time for the work they 
do. 

In 1,000 interviews with em- 
ployees, conducted between 
October 1994 and February 
1995, Mr Hudson found that 
nearly three-quarters of the 
workforce was now expected to 
cover for absent colleagues, al- 
though neaify half accept the re- 
sponsibility. 

Fewer than one in ten peo 
pie go out with workmates 
more than once a week. A 
third go out with them once 
every three months and more 
than one in ten never do. The 
author reports that leisure thn*» 
has become much more indi- 
vidualised than it was, reflect- 
ing the growth in femily- 
onentated pursuits. ^ 
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of concerted Government action. 

Their claims came after a weekimdofjjw worst smog 
levels in foe country this year. Michael Streeter 

m loyalist parade Iras been banned by 
AStogfoSSh the Catholic Lower Onneau district of 
south Belfast onSunday. The area has in recent years 
become a flashpoint area for marches, with local mtionalia 
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The march, organised by foe Royal Black Preceptor} , is 
one of the last iffi^iarching 1 

Black Preceptoty parades are planned for tin A 
including one in the south Londonderry village of Belfeltar W 
where marchers and protesters were involved mal^to 1 
standoff at an Apprentice Boys church parade eight days 
ago. David McKwrick 

D NA samples taken from five teenage boys on foe : 

same French school trip as murdered teenage rCaroffiie 
Dickinson proved negative, police said yesterday. Caroline , 
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the Doys were taKen aner nve rrenen u«cv,u»» . 7" ^ , 
Laaocestou, Cornwall, to continue the inquiry with foe help 
of 20 Devon and Cornwall officers. 


T he parents of mtotng you n gsters Jodi and Tbm 
y rnighlin may fare a lifetime of uncertainty over their 
children’s fate. Attempts to find JodL six, and her four-year- 
old brother, who went missing from Holme beach near 
Hunstanton, Norfolk, on Sunday, had proved fruitless last 
night Police were increasingly afraid that tfie were 

swept out to sea after excitedly running info fo c-aa» t foe 
start of their holiday. Local tidal experts said there was. a a 
good chance that foe bodies might never be found., ..Jr 

A law firm Is to fight for compensation for people who 
AVdaim serious side-effects from foe anti-ma l a riaf drug, . - 
Larian^BristoTbasedEawrence TUcketts said it hwfbeen 

awarded an exclusive kgal aid contract to pursue a claim 
against Swis^pbannaceutfeal giants HoffmanJta Roche. It 
had begn e h rot e t ed by ardund 960 prospective litigants. 
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BEFORE YOU 
BUY A MOBILE 
PHONE, 
CONSULT THE 
DIRECTORY. 
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Children found in ‘unbelievable' squalor 
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'DAVID McKTTTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

An inquiry has been launched 
into a case in which four chil- 
dren, ail aged four years or 
younger, were found unat- 
tended in a filthy house used as 
a drinking den in north w^ifagt 
Conditions in the house 
shocked social workers and po- 
lice, who had to mask then* feces 
against the snell of urine and 
faeces. Neighbours told of see- 
ing a four-year-old boy clam- 
bering out of a window to eat 
breadlefi for birds. He was also 
seen scavenging through dis- 
carded take-away food cartons. 


The children's mother, who 
is only 20-yeare-old, reported- 
ly had left them to attend a par- 
ty 30 miles away. Neighbours 
who alerted the authorities to 
the plight of the children were 
commended for their sense of 
duty. The house is in the Ar- 
deyne, one of Belfast’s tough- 
est districts, which is known as 
a blacfcspot both for unem- 
ployment and for republican vi- 
olence. 

The four children - three 
boys aged four, three, and 10 
months, and their two-year-old 
sister— were taken into care ear- 
ly on Saturday mor ning . Police 
who went the house found four 


drunken youths, who were un- 
related to the family. 

Beer cans were scattered 
throughout the house and the 
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Home alone: the rUibisli-stremiescberior of the Ardoyne house, — ~ — 
whore a fbur-year-old was reduced to scavenging Wrd food carefully. 


m urine, while more urine was 
found in milk bottles. The smcD 
was described as “unbeliev- 
able." After the children were 
taken into care, local peep 
moved in to dean the bout_, 
taking away 10 bags of rubbish. 

The North and West Belfast 
Health and Soad Services That 
said the family was known to 
staff and that out-of-hours so- 
ds] work services had re- 
sponded promptly. 

Locals said soda! workers 
had visited the bouse at least 
twice. One woman said: “The 
welfare was to blame. They 
made regular visits but they just 
seemed to have overlooked the 
problem. This is what made us 
so angry. When you think of 
what those poor children had to 
suffer- it’s awfuL" 

“A local Sinn Fein councillor, 
Bobby Lavety, has been to the 
house before, and it’s going to 
happen again. It’s not because 
the people working for welfare 
are bad people. There’s not 
enough money being put in 
with Government cutbacks. 
Government cutbacks are caus- 
ing this pain to the childr en-** 

Judy Kennedy, the health 
trust’s programme manager of 
family and child-care, said the 
children were safe and well in 
care. She said neglect, unlike 
physical or sexual abuse, where 
there were obvious physical 
signs, was difficult to assess 
and could deteriorate vexy 
rapidly. 

She added: “By law we are 
required in the firk instance to 
really try and support parents, 
and to view admission to care 
as something which only hap- 
pens when there is really no 
other option." She; said the 
trust would be examining the 
case and its treatment very 




JOHN WINDSOR 

After 44 years. Sooty has discovered sex. In next 
month's new series of Sooty & Co - the first 
since the glove-puppet bear wax bought for 
£).4m by a Japanese-owned hank - he forgets 
bis water pistol and struts his stuff with 
scnoriias in a Spanish disco. 

In the same episode, his friend Soo the pan- 
da is snored by bunks restaurant-owner An- 
tonio and driven off in his silver Lamborghini 
Espada. Only the mongrel Sweep (ails to 
adapt to bis chum Sooty’s sophisticated new 
lifestyle; be gels a kiss Trum a senorila and 
faints. 

“It's all in the best possible taste." insisted 
Sooty’s puppet -master. Matthew Corbett, who 
received £l.lm in the deal with the Guinness 
Mahon merchant bank in Mai; 

But loyal, middle-aged Sooty fans, who 
grew up with the bear's childish (ricks with 
Matthew's father, Harry, on BBC television in 
the Fifties and Sixties, will be wringing their 
hands - and calling Soo a bad lot for de- 
bauching the innocent bear who. Ifte IVter Pan. 
seemed not to wont to grow up. 

Executives at the BBC and 1TV tunc always 
had misgivings about Soo, introduced 12 yean 
after Sooty’s dehuL The BBC insisted that lit- 
tle bears dhl not have girlfriends and Thames 
Television issued an edict that the pair should 
no! (ouch. More recently, Granada. wMcfa will 
show the new scries, adopted a mote liberal at- 
titude. Sooty and Soo became like “kissing 
cousins". 

But in the Costa del SoL on his first-ever trip 
abroad. Sooty hits the high liTe as only a mute 
bear with no ports below the hips can. The 
senorifas are genuine sexy h umans, filmed in 
a disco in Beni dorm. Viewers will see Matthew 
preen himself in anticipation, mistakenly 
thinking It is he that the Dirty females want to 
drag onto the dance floor. But they turn not to 
be Sooty fens. “Not you. grandfather, " they tell 
him. “the little yellow bean" 

Meanwhile, assisted fay the tricks of televi- 
sion technology; Sooty and Sweep dance with 
vaJnpdnms grtmn-nps wiiHe the incorrigible Soo 
leaves in the Lamborghini. 

John Stephens, Sooty International" $ director 
of programmes and Granada’s associate pro- 
ducer of the Sooty series, explains: “Soo is a 
bit vain. All the flattery goes to her head and 
then she's given the run around -a bit like some 
English girls abroad, I’m afraid." 

Sooty did not take a fancy to any particular 
senorita, he said, and it was only Matthew who 
seemed worried when Soo was whisked away 
by the seductive Antonio. “The point about 
Sooty;" be said, “is that in the series he's an 
international star abroad, getting adulation 
Love puppet Sooty joins ottier party animals as they dance the Right awqy under the flashing lights of a Crom his many fens. He takes this in his stride 
glamorous discotheque Photomontage: Jonathan Anstee - he’s a bear about town." 


Women in revealing clothes 
have no redress, says lawyer 


STEVE BOGGAN 
.£and SHENA1 RAIF 

Women who wear revealing 
clothes in public have no right 
lo complain if men subse- 
quently sneak photographs or 
video pictures of them, a female 

barrister told a court yesterday. 

Echoing the sort of lan- 
guage once used by mde 
lawyers in court, Jacqueline 
Samuel said: “If a member of 
the public, whether royal or not, 
is willing to go Into a public 
place showing a low cleavage 
it ij] behoves anyone to criticise 
the taking of a picture. 

“It is no offence at all to take 
videos of people who wear 
low-neck dresses in public 
places." . 

Ms Samuel was prosecuting 
Gary Archer, 36, the former 


bead of security at Harvey 
Nichols who came to national 
attention in January when se- 
curity cameras at the store 
were used to record a visit of 
the Princess ofV&les, complete 
with lingering shots of her legs 
and cleavage. 

Mr Archer was facing two 
unrelated charges of theft. 

During legal argument over 
whether his tabloid “video rat” 
reputation would hamper his 
chances of a fair hearing, Ms 
Samuels said the trial should go 
ahead, adding: “It is not as if 
he climbed over the wall of 
Kensington Palace mid stock a 
video camera through her bed- 
room window." 

After the hearing at South- 
wark Crown Court, London, 
the barrister said she was mak- 
ing a legal point, not express- 


ing a point of view. “The point 
was whether the defendant 
would have his reputation low- 
ered in the view of a jury by tak- 
ing a photograph of a woman 
in a low-cut dress," she said. 

“If someone goes into a 
public place wearing a low-cut 
dress and someone takes a 
photograph or a video they can- 
not complain later." 

Last night, her comments 
came under fire from fellow 
women solicitors and politi- 
cians. 

Labour’s spokeswoman on 

women’s affairs, Janet Ander- 
son said: “This woman barris- 
ter may have been making a 
legal point, but I think she 
could have chosen her words 
more sensitively and carefully. 

“To suggest Diana - or any 
woman - was inviting it because 


of the way she was dressed is 
quite disgraceful." 

Alison Parkinson, chair- 
woman of the Association of 
Women Solicitors, said: “I can 
see the point she was trying to 
make -because it is not an of- 
fence to film anyone in public 
- but it was unfortunate she 
used these words to make iL" 

The case against Mr Archer, 
of Bridgwater. Somerset, was 
thrown out by the judge. 
Recorder Desmond Browne 
QC, because the time that had 
elapsed since the aDeged thefts 
-or two walkie-talkies, two rugs 
and a footstool - in 1993 had 
prevented him from tracing a 
vital witness. 

However, he agreed with 
Ms Samuel that the “video 
rat" stories were not in them- 
selves prejudicial. 



Will the 
real Tony 
*Blair please 
stand up? 
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A Blair lookalike, a waxwork, and the man himself - but which is which? 


JOJO MOVES 
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ir j he’s too bland to have 
a double," said Michael Sween- ■ 
ey, head of doubles agency 
Lookalikes.“We have a few 
John Majors and at some din- 
ner speeches people like to 
have a leader of the opposition 
to have a bit of a ruck. We’ve 
had a couple of those but we 
haven't been able to get a Tony 
Blair, which meant we had to 
use a Clinton,” he said. “That 
obvibusty^ wasn't as satisfectmy." 

• Susan Scott, whose agency 
represents Mr Aidan-Ross, con- 
ducted a hunt for her own Blair 
lookalikes through a television 
programme. “Tne problem is 
he’s quite bland. Even my next 
door neighbour looks a bit like 
him," she said. “He’s very nor- 
mal looking with no particular 
characteristics. But the more we 
get to know him the caricatur- 
ists will be able to puD some- 


thing out I think tins deviTs eyes 
thing might come along." 

The difficulties in getting an 
accurate likeness of Mr Blair are 
not confined to lookalike agen- 
cies. Madame Thssauds, who re- 
cently produced a waxwork 
model of the opposition leader, 
said that his image had proved 
somewhat difficult- 

“The problem for our sculp- 
tor was that at the sitting, which 
was where she met him, he was 
all smiles, and in most of [the 
photographs] he was all smites," 
the spokeswoman said. 

“But when we discussed his 
pose with him he had a look 
around and saw the models of 
John Major and Paddy Ash- 
down, which looked.. .serious. 

So he decided he’d like to look 
quite serious, which she found 
very difficult.’’ Mr Blair, it 
emerged, did not look recog- 


nisably like Mr Blair when 
straight-faced. 

Becoming a convincing Mr 
Blair in the run up to an elec- 
tion may prove very lucrative, 
seconding to agendas. Guest ap- 
pearances mean a “good” Tony 
Blair can earn £I5,000-£20,000 
in three months. 

Mr Aidao-JRoss is well aware 
of this. He watches political cov- 
erage and even joined the 
Labour Party to try and get his 
portrayal as accurate as possi- 
ble. The key, he says, is in the 
mannerisms. “He looks direct- 
ly at people, unlike other politi- 
cians," he said. “I've heard 
criticisms of his smile but apart 
from that 1 think he's actually 
pretty good looking. But Tm 
bound to say that, aren’t I?" 

And the real Tboy Blair? 
He is the man in the middle 
(above). 



announcements 

BIRTHS 

Guards at the Garamba 
National Park, Zaire, are 
delighted to announce the 
birth of a new baby rhino 
‘Mbolifue* - meaning 
"Gift from Heaven" . 


Both mother and baby are 
.■Hi doing fine. 


Godparents wanted 

For our precious "Gift from Heaven" 


Before Mbolifue’s arrival, there were just 29 
northern white rhinos alive in Garambd; (he last 
surviving population in ihewild. You can imagine the 
excitement when the tiny baby call was spotted from 
the air, moving slowly through the grass behind her 
mother. In March this year; a pregnant female was 
shot and brutally butchered by poachers. The birth of 
Mbolifue goes some way towards compensating for 

„ Mvs Mbolifue. This pionreuf a itiin»n>niw»praQiaa^fai\c 


Yes. I’d like to adopt the new baby rhino Mbolifue 


Please fill in this coupon and the Direct Debit instructions. 

1 would like to adopt Mbolifue k>r £2 a month 


that tragedy but, as a tiny calf this, "Gift from 
Heaven" is exfremefy vulnerable. 

That’s why we’d like you to help protect Mbolifue 
by joining our adoption scheme for just £2 a month. 
In return, you’ll receive a photograph of Mbolifue 
I when we get one!) and regular update bulletins, 
following your calf's progress. Please help us i! * 
you can. 
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Just how good do we really feel? 


New mortgages 

since 
1994 as credit 
fuels high street 


Nic cici/m 

It may not feel like the “feel- 
good factor" yet, but econo- 
mists. housing analysts and 
retailers i 
tell us 

means that though 
a state of ecstatic happiness, we 
are no longer feeling as grumpy 
as last year. 

Mortgage-lending figures 
from the Building Societies As- 
sociation showed that new lend- 
ing commitments rose to 53,000 
in July, the highest total since 
March 1994. Lending totalled 
£1 .2bn, 7 per cent more than in 
the same period last year. 

The BSA added that mort- 
gages were being repaid more 
quickly, mainly because some 
borrowers had not changed 
their standing orders when in- 
terest rates fell 

Ron Armstrong, the BSA’s 
deputy director general, said: 
“Other housing market indica- 
tors look promising. Dnnsac- 
tions have been increasing since 
April and house prices have also 
been rising, encouraging more 
sellers on to the market'’ 

Further evidence of an in- 
crease came from the Credit 
Card Research Group, which 
said that plastic-card spending 
in July was, at £6.9bn, some 16 
per cent up on the same peri- 
od last year. The use of cards 
in the High Street was up 19 
per cent. Elizabeth PhflUps, di- 
rector of the group, said, how- 
ever, that part of the increase 
came from the growing popu- 
larity of cards compared to 
money: “Consumers are realis- 
ing that they can use their deb- 


it cards m a wider variety of 
stores than only supermarkets 
and petrol stations. 

John Lewis said sales at its 23 
stores were 7-5 per cent up in 
the past six months compared 
to the same period last year. 

Ruth Parkhouse, assistant 
director at the British Retail 
Consortium, the retail trade 
body, said: “Sales have in- 
creased by about 3 per cent We 
have seen increases in almost 
every single retail area. 

“This seems to be because 
customers’ confidence is re- 
turning. The areas where sales 
are returning include things 
like carpets and furnishings, 
china and glassware, obviously 
related to the return of confi- 
dence in the housing market 

“Generally, you have to say 
that if someone is prepared to 
spend a couple of thousands of 
pounds on new furniture they 
must be reasonably satisfied 
that they are not going to lose 
their jobs." 

Jonathan Loynes, UK econ- 
omist at HSBC Greenwell, 
added: “It is down to a combi- 
nation of factors, including 
mortgage interest rates down to 
their lowest level for more than 
30 years, falling unemployment, 
down from IS million to 2.1 mil- 
lion in the past four years and 
the anticipated windfall from 
building society flotations, 

“Probably the most important 
thing is the state of the housing 
market which has risen more 
than 5 per cent in the past 12 
months. Negative equity b grad- 
ually becoming a thing of the 
past for many people.” 

Shares at record high, page 16 


Call it a boom? 
It’s just juggling 
with statistics, 
say Labour 

dismissed suggestions that tne ror fio. 


long-awaited “feel-good fac- 
tor” was finally returning and 
might boost the electoral for- 
tunes of the Government, 
writes NIC Ckntti. 

Mr Darting said that an av- 
erage family was paying £2,000 
more in tax than four years ago 
and dismissed as “nonsense 
s ugge stions that better eco- 
nomic figures showed a new 
boom is on the way. 

want to see our con- 
stituents feeling better,” he said 
yesterday. . 

“Many of them deserve if, be- 
cause they have had a raw deal 
for many, many years, but the 

feet is that most people don't ac- 


tually feel better. 

“They may feel they are not 
being clobbered day in day out 

quite as much as they have been 

over the last year or two, but 
they don’t feel good and they 
don’t trust the Tbries to jpt them 
out of the problems this coun- 
try has been in.” 

Despite falling unemploy- 
ment and the lowest interest 
rates for more than 30 years, 
stimulating a minor housing 

market recovery, Mr Darting 
said: “I think the idea that 

somehow, because of one or two u» — 

economic statistics, everything of the last decade, it is quite pas- 
has round for the Tbries sible that no longer believe in 
is nonsense. that sort of thing." 

“people... are worried about Mr Loynes cited a recent sur- 
wfaat the Tbries will do to the vey indicating that, despite sev- 
health service, they are worried eral years of falling 
about dass sizes, the stale of the unemployment, a recent poll 
schools: thev are oavirur high- showed more people expected 


despite recent opuxmsue fifr- 
ures. The national debf baa 
doubled since 1 990, Mr Darting 
added. 

Jonathan Loynes. UKecon- 
omist at HSBC GrranwH, sash 

“Our own view is that we arms 
turning to a position wltcre 
consumers are in the forefront 
of recovery. . ’ 

“But it could be argued that • 
there are still a number of 
problems. The first point is the 
question of debt. People are 
now already in much more debt 
this time round than they were 
at the last stage of the recovery. 

In 19 S 5 , consumer debt was HO 
per cent of average income, 
reaching 115 percent in 1990.^ 
Today, that stands at 106 per- 
cent. People aren’t going to reel 
that good if they owe so much." 

Mr Loynes said changes in 
the labour market mean that 
while labour is much more: flex- 
ible, that may not be such a 
good thing for the man in the 
street. The job for life is no 
longer guaranteed, while wages 
are now scarcely rising above in- 
flation. 

“part of the problem may be 
a question of psychology. After 
the boom-ana-bust experience 

-r .1 1~— , St Sc »„>■« rwic- 


Comfortably off again: A bed put to the test in a London department store yesterday 


New working peers: List spans glamorous names from business and public relations to loyal party workers and voices from ethnic minorities 

Saatchi and Rogers are 



CHRIS BLACKHURST 

lifelong party workers, glam- 
orous names from business, 
women, and prominent figures 
from ethnic minorities form 
the main themes behind the new 
working peers’ list, chosen per- 
sonalty by the three main par- 
ty leaders. 

Alongside the likes of dames 
Joyce Anelay and Hazel Byford, 
tireless Ibry servants, come the 
superstars of the advertising and 
architecture worlds, Maurice 


Saatchi and Sir Richard Rogers. 

While Mr Saatchi’s devotion 
to the Tory cause is well-known 
— as is that of his fellow media 
guru, Peter G ummer, also made 
a working lord - Sir Richard’s 
allegiance to Labour has been 
more private. Undoubtedly a 
plum signing for New Labour, 
Sir Richard’s growing promi- 
nence as a design and style icon, 
will bring a flash of brilliance to 
the Upper Chamber. 

The Tbries’ counterblast is to 
produce an equally major fig- 


ure from retailing. Sir Ian 
Madaurin, the guiding light 
behind Tesco’s storming of the 
high street these past few years. 
Just as Sir Richard is credited 
with transforming many of the 
world's city centres, Sir Ian has 
spearheaded Tesco’s introduc- 
tion of glitzier, upmarket lines 
and new products. 

The contrast between 
Labour’s choice of women 
peers and that of Tbries could 
not be greater. While the two 
dames, Anelay and Byford, 


have remained dose to the 
grass roots, the two new Labour 
baronesses, Meta Ramsay and 
Elizabeth Symons, have carved 
out high-profile careers in a still 
male-dominated world. Ms 
Ramsay rose to the top of the 
foreign Office before resigning 
to advise John Smith, the late 
Labour leader, Ms Symons was 
the first woman to be appoint- 
ed general secretary of a front- 
line trade union - the First 
Division Association of senior 
civil servants. A redoubtable 
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performer before Commons 
select committees and in nego- 
tiations with permanent secre- 
taries, Ms Symons has 
established the FDA as a ma- 
jor influence on Whitehall pol- 
icy and reforms. 

In what could be seen as a sep 
to old Labour, one of its stal- 
warts, Lany Whitty, is ennobled 
by Tbny Blair. The former gen- 
eral secretary of the party un- 
der Neil Kirin ock and John 
Smith, he was responsible for 
guiding through many of their 


reforms before being effective- 
ty frozen out two years ago. 

John Thytor, the black Tbty 
candidate vilified by racists in the 
general election campaign at 
Cheltenham in 1992 gets his re- 
ward of a peerage from Mr Ma- 
jor, Since being defeated in 
Cheltenham, Mr Taylor, a bar- 
rister, has buOt a new career as 
a radio and television presenter. 

He will face in the Lords the 
impressive figure ofSwraj Paul, 
a multi-millionaire Tnrfian busi- 
nessman. Mr Paul, the founder 


of Caparo, the steel group, has 
spent much of his life trying to 
come to terns with the death 
from iwthifimw of his daughter 
Ambika, aged five. He gave 0m 
to London Zoo to rebufld the 
children’s zoo in her honour. 

A close friend of Gordon 
Brown. Mr Paul will be a con- 
aderabie economic influence, as 
will his fellow new Labour peer, 
David Currie, of the London 
Business School Professor Cur- 
rie’s recent specialisation of 
competition regulation will be 


a major plank in any new 
Labour administration's eco- 
nomic mandate. 

Perhaps the most influential 
voice from any side, however, 
will be that of John Alderdicc. 
head of the Alliance Party of 
Northern Ireland. Denied a 
seat at Westminster by tradi- 
tional sectarian voting loyalties, 
his neutral Alliance Party will at 
last be heard centre-stage. Dr 
Alderdke will take the Liberal 
Democrat whip on issues oth- £ 
er than Ulster. 



New working peers: Maurice Saatchi, Elizabeth Symons, John Taylor and Swra] Paul 


Lords regular 
and irregular 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

High-profile peerages do not al- 
ways five up to tiie promise; not 
all those who have been award- 
ed life peerages attend the 
Lords with the regularity that 
might have been expected. 

According to the latest sta- 
tistical analysis tty the House of 
Lords, Baroness Thatcher at- 
tended only sac of the 142 sit- 
ting days in the parliam e ntary 
year to November 1995. 

On the Labour ride. Lord 
(Richard) Attenborough at- 
tended the Lords on only five 
days. 

Other part-timers include 
Lord Deedes, the Telegraph 
journalist and former Ibry mm* 
ister, who attended the House 
on two days; Lord Young of 
Grafiham, a member of the 
Thatcher government, who at- 
tended on four days; Lord King 
of Waxtuaby, former chairman 
of British Airways, who at- 
tended on 26 days; Lord 
Menuhin, the violinist, who did 
not attend at all; and Lord 
Sieff, former chairman and 
managing director of Marks 
& Spencer, who has also not 
taken his oath Airing the cur- 
rent Parliament 

Altogether, at the end of 
July, there were 1,195 peers in 
the Lords, of whom SI are 


women, and 378 were created 
under the Life Peerages Act 
1958. 

The most dedicated Conser- 
vative life peer appears to have 
been Lord Boyd- Carpenter, 
the former minister, wbo missed 
just one day’s attendance in the 
last parliamentary session. 

The most dedicated Labour 
life peers would appear to be 
Lora Cocks, the former Labour 
Chief Whip; Lord Feston, the 
economist and Opposition 
spokesman in the Lords; and 
two former MPs> Lord Molloy 
and Lord Graham - who all at- 
tended on every day the House 
sat 

On the liberal Democrat 
benches, Lord Harris of Green- 
wich, the former Labour Min- 
ister, was the most assiduous 
attender, missing only two days, 
and the most dedicated hered- 
itary peers were Lord 
Monkswell, who is a Labour 
peer, and Viscount Simon, a 
crossbencher T who also attend- 
ed all 142 days. 

As for the cost, the Lords rep- 
resents good value for money - 
if its democratic function is ac- 
cepted. And many would 
that because it is 
ish submission to the warns so 
regularly seen in the Com- 
mons, k is mare likely to defeat 
the Government 
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Child sex scandals: Police fear that teeenagers may have been sold into prostitution as plight of youngsters in vice trade is revealed 
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No clue in hunt 
for Belgian girls 
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Flesh trade: Girts prostitutes in Thailand, where the sex industry recruits ever younger workers 


Photograph: Patrick ZachmanrvMagnum 


LOUISE JURY 

The investigation into the chfld- 
sa scandal continued at a string 
of addresso. across Belgium 
yesterday-, but there was stiD no 
sign of the two missing 
teenagers who police believe 
may still be alive. 

The rescue last week of two 
girls from a cellar where they 
had been imprisoned, in one 
case for three months, had 
raised hopes of finding An 
MurchnJ. 0*. and Ecfju Lam- 
brccks. 17. who vanished from 
Os tend a year ago. Marc 
Du irons and Michel Lclicvrc, 
the two men at the centre of the 
paedophile investigation, have 
admitted kidnapping the girls. 

But despite speculation that 
the teenagers may have been 
sold into prostitution abroad, 
possibly in Germany or the 
Czech Republic, detectives have 


not vet made any formal ap- 
proaches to foreign police for 
help. Jean- Pierre van den 
Bcrgc. head of Interpol’s miss- 
ing children office in Brussels 

said: “At the moment Interpol 
have not received any request 
from Belgian police to send to 
other c.xintrics." 

Books nf condolence for Julie 
Lcjeunc anil Melissa Russo, 
both aged eight, have been 
opened in mam’ towns and 
cities across Belgium. Their 
bodies were discovered at the 
weekend in Sars-Ia-Butssiere 
near Charleroi, buried in the 
garden of Du l mux. it convicted 
rapist and paedophile whose 
eluld-scx crimes were discnvvn.il 
last week. The girls starved to 
death earlier this year while .W- 
yeur-okl Dutroux was in prison. 
They wiD he buried on Tliuisdav . 

In the Charleroi suburb of 
Marernel where Lac t ilia Delhcc, 


14. and Sabine Dardenne. 1 2, 
were found alive in the sound - 
prvx't cellar and where Julie and 
Melissa are believed to have 
died, a stream of people con- 
tinue to pay their respects and 
sign the national petition call- 
ing for tougher penalties for the 
perpetrators of such crimes. 

A sign across the building, 
one oi a number of properties 
owned In Dutroux, calls tor 
the reeskiblidunent ot the death 
penalty which was abolished in 
iwi. Another states: “■Impris- 
onment fi*r life would be a pun- 
ishment loo easy and too kind" 

Dutroux. his second wife 
Michelle MarUn,and associate 
LcIicvtc and Jean- Michel Ni* 
houl all lace charges in con- 
nection with the kidnapping 
and abuse ol 1-actitia anu 
Sabine. Ilktc are fears they may 
also be involved in the disip- 
pearanev of another slv children. 
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GLENDA COOPER 

Girls as young as 12 are being 
sexually exploited on British 
streets while the men who buy 
and sell them for sex escape 
punishment, according to the 
children's charity Barnardo’s. 

The charity called for a tight- 
ening of the law to crack down 
on what they termed “child sex 
offenders" as children's rights 
campaigners prepare for a con- 
^gress in Stockholm to demand 
^mat governments give courts the 
power to prosecute adults who 
travel overseas to have sex with 
children. 

It was estimated last year that 
more than 5,000 underage girls 
are working as prostitutes in 
Britain, and the number caught 
soliciting has doubled since 
1990. The Children’s Society 
said that between 1989 and 
1993 nearly 1,500 convictions 
were secured against under- 
18s for offences relating to 
prostitution. In the same peri- 
od, 1 ,800 cautions were issued. 

Bamardo’s looked at 15 
months' work which had been 
done with 45 girl prostitutes 
aged between 12 and 17 in 
their Bradford project. Street 
and Lanes. Nearly 30 had been 
under 16 and more than half 
had been raped A further 12 
i said they had given into sex be- 
cause of fear of violence. 

Sara Swann, the project 
trader, said that attitudes must 
change so that these girls are 
seen - as victims of child sex 
abuse rather than prostitutes. 

-These girls do not go on the 

streets because they are drug ad- 
dicts. They do not go on the 
streets to support their habit. 
They do not wake up one morn- 
ing and start selling sex because 
they are sex mad," she said. 


She said that they were en- 
snared by an older man - typi- 
cally aged between IS and 25 
who lavished attention on them, 
made them dependent then 
forced them to work as a 
prostitute. 

“The girls are locked into an 
abusive relationship when they 
are dependent on their “boy- 
friend’ who they believe loves 
them. He in turn offers the 
young women to his friends, 
sends them out on the streets 
or sells the girls on under the 

E re text that he loves them and 
nows what is best 
'The girls have been raped, 
physically and emotionally 
abused and the majority have 
been infected with sexually 
transmitted d&eases, and jet the 
abusers go unpunished." said 
Ms Swann. 

Girls told of being beaten up 
by their “boyfriend”, burned 
with cigarettes, locked in rooms 
and forced to teve sex with their 
boyfriend’s friends. Sexually 
transmitted diseases were com- 
mon, with one 15 -year-old so 
badly infected she is infertile. 

Michael Jarman, director of 
child care for Barnardo's, said 
yesterday that existing legisla- 
tion should be tightened up. 

At present a girl can be 
branded a common prostitute 
if she is convicted twice for so- 
liciting. While sex with a child 
under 13 carries life imprison- 
ment, sex with a gjii aged 13-16 
or encouraging prostitution of 
a 13- to 16-year-old carries a 
maximum penalty of two years. 

“Qirrent maximum penalties 
for causing and encouraging the 
prostitution of girls under 16 
and sexual intercourse and as- 
sault against children aged 16- 
18 are in adequate and need to 
be increased,” said Mr Jarman. 
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The spread of HIV and Aids has 
led to increasing sexual ex- 
ploitation of young people as 
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rately to estimate how many 
children are involved because of 

the illegal and hidden nature of 
the trade. But existing studies 
estimate that the number of 
child-sex workers in Colombia 
has doubled over the past three 
years, with a third aged under 
14. In Thailan d the estimated 
number of children in com- 
mercial sex work ranges from 

20,000 to 800,000. 

“It is dear [from workers in 
the field] that the problem has 




woman said. 

In countries where there is a 
high prevalence of HTV/Aids, 
men are increasingly seekingto 
have sex with young virgins free 

from the disease. In India as 
many as 20 per cent of girls in 
the tribal communities begin 
working in the sex trade Be- 
tween 11 and 13 and This is in- 
stigated by the clients in order 
to avoid HIV infection”. 

The report said that every 
year thousands of children were 
sold, abducted or tticked into 
forced prostitution in countries 
other than their own. 

It was estimated that at least 
100,000 Nepalese girls were 
working as prostitutes in India 
at any one nme, whDe there was 
extensive evidence of child traf- 
ficking among the countries of 
Central America. 
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^ newre. Former direciur joins chorus of disapproval as cultural jamboree criticised for favouring established performers 

Edinburgh Festival ‘needs new direction 


DAVID USTER 

Arts News Editor 

The harmony of the Edinburgh 
Festival has been shattered with 
the former director of the 
world’s biggest arts Jamboree 
arguing it needs Lo mid a new 
direction. 

The unprecedented criticism 
of the present administration 
was made in an interview with 
The Independent by Ftank 
Dunlop, who ran the festival 


from 1983 to 1991. In a side- 
swipe at the current director, 
Brian McMaster, Mr Dunlop 
said he was “very a dmiring of 
people who have already 
achieved e min ence.* 

The attack means that this 
year’s Edinbugh Festival is fast 
becoming one of the most crit- 
icised in recent times. 

Fust, in the inaugural Edin- 
burgh Festival Lecture, Profes- 
sor George Steiner claimed the 
festival had become too un- 


wieldy, bad lost its original pur- 
pose and should embrace the 
sciences as well as the arts. 

Then Edinburgh impressario 
and gallery owner Richard De- 
marco lamented at a public 
debate the growing number of 
stand-up comics on the Fringe. 
And at the same meeting, Scot- 
tish publisher John Calder com- 
plained that the official {festival 
was under-promoted by the 
Scottish Tburist Office. 

In addition, the prestige pro- 


duction of the first week, Elsi- 
nore, Robert Lepage's adapta- 
tion of Hamlet, was cancelled at 
the last minute. 

But Mr Dunlop's analysis is 
the most significant for the 
present festival. He said yes- 
terday: “The festival is a fan- 
tastic event but in order for it 
not to get bogged down it has 
to keep looking for new direc- 
tions." When he left the festi- 
val, Mr Dunlop left behind him 
a three-year [dan, which has not 


been acted upon, urging that the 
Festival became a ‘producing 
unit 1 , commissioning and farm- 

mg its own productions 
throughout the year, as well as 
just preset 
ductions 
abroad 

He repeated the call ' 
day, saying: “I proposed that the 
new Edinburgh Festival 
Theatre become the centre for 


the festival to be more creative, 
be a production unit and bring 
people from countries all over 
the world- The festival has to 
deal with whatit was created for^ 
which was to promote interna- 
tional understanding." 

Mr Dunlop said that the fes- 
tival should create productions 
from scratch and then tour the 
world with them. “There should 

be technical workshops as well 

the festival and that the festival * based around the. Edinburgh 
run it 3ll year round. I wanted Festival Theatre, I know that’s 


very ambitious, but I still think 
that would be a very good way 
to go." Professor Steiner had 
also called for the festival to 
mount workshops so that the 
public could see now great per- 
formances are developed _ 
Mr Dunlop refused to criti- 
cise his successor directly. Bri- 
an was a very, good 
appointment," he said, be- 
cause he was completely dif- 
ferent from me. One of the 
really important tilings he has 


done is extend the dance ade. 
But he added: "I thought it was 
important to ™rk with new 
3c and young pcopfc, not 
Established artists. You do 
atwavs need w c^nmcnL 
Mi McMaster said: “If you 
look at the festival over the I ast 
49 veais it is clear that each di- 
rector's personal taste has to a 
farge extent determined the 
programme. It is pertops in- 
evitable that another director 
will have different opinions, 


Papers reveal 
secret trail 
of Nazi gold 


MICHAEL STREETER 

Two tons of Nazi gold were 
handed over to Britain and 
may have been claimed by high- 
ly placed Hitler sympathisers in 
this country after the Second 
World War, it was claimed yes- 
terday. 

Secret documents only now 
made public in the US govern- 
ment archives show that the 
gold, part of a 15-ton haul from 
the German Foreign Ministry, 
was sent to a British controlled 
zone of north Germany in 1945. 

According to a letter in 1948 
written by Robert Kempner, a 
senior US prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg trials, the two tons 
were then “allegedly turned 
over to the British". 

The 15 tons made up what 
was apparently called the 
Ribbentrop Gold Fund, after 
the German foreign minister, 
Joachim Von Ribbentrop, who 
had been ambassador in Lon- 
don before the war. 

There is no record of 
whether this gold ever reached 
Britain but Labour MP Grevflle 
Janner, chairman of the Holo- 
caust Educational Thist, said 
there was concern about the 
gold’s fate. 

He said: "There is a possi- 
bility that this gold was sent by 
Ribbentrop to the British zone 
and gpt into the hands of his 
British friends, some of whom 
were veiy highly placed. 

“He was a renowned hater of 
the British but he did have 


friends here, upper-crust Hitler 
sympathisers. We may have 
opened a Pandora’s box." 

The news of the Ribbentrop 
gold follows revelations that the 
Allies, including Britain, knew 
that the Nazis bad placed mil- 
lions of pounds worth of gold 
in Swiss bank accounts, much of 
it stolen from Jews murdered in 
concentration camps. 

There was also an Allied 
deal with the Swiss to split the 
proceeds. The Foreign Office, 
Ministry of Defence and Trea- 
sury have launched parallel in- 
quiries into the matter. A 
Foreign Office spokesman said 
the latest disclosures would 
also be investigated. 

The letter from Mr Kempn- 
er, unearthed by the World 
Jewish Congress in the US, 
states that, from his interviews 
with “several hundred" German 
diplomats during the course of 
his war crimes inquiries, he 
discovered that 11 tons of the 
Ribbentrop Gold Fund was 
hurriedly" moved from Berlin 
in 1945, and that 6.5 tons went 
to an American-controlled rone 
in Austria, two tons to the 
British-controlled Schleswig- 
Holstein area, and three tons to 
the shores of Lake Constance, 
also American-controlled. 

Addressing the political di- 
vision of the US Army, Mr 
Kempner urged that the matter 
should not be dropped because 
of the potential “force of eviH 
such gold could constitute in the 
hands of the wrong people. 
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Forgotten for half a century, a village emerges from the ti des of time 



Shallow grave: The pump house of the hamlet of As hopton,- turned since 1943, Is' exposed by the falling waters Of Ladybowerroservoir In the Peak District. The water level 
has dropped by 13ft because of a continuing drought fn the- north of England, and reserves have shrunk from 6 .25 bn to 2.5 bn gallons Photograph: Brian Harris 
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Employers take their pick 
of university graduates 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Students who want a job in law 
should go to Oxford but those 
who intend to make it in bank- 
ing should head for the London 
School of Economics, accord- 
ing to a new survey of the uni- 
versities companies prefer. 

The survey of 257 major 
companies and ten subjects by 
the Performance Indicator pro- 
ject, an independent statistical 
survey, shows that Oxford and 
Cambridge, in that order, lead 
the field in law. They are fol- 
lowed by Durham, Bristol and 

Edinburgh. 

In accountancy, finance and 
banking, however, companies 
rate students from the LSE 
highest, followed by Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Warwick and Kent 

Die ten subjects covered in 
the survey are engineering and 


technology, construction and 
cmL engineering, languages, 
law, electrical engineering, 
sciences, computing, business, 
accountancy, finance and bank- 
ing and economic and soda] 
sciences. 

In sciences, Cambridge came 
top and Oxford fifth. Overall, 
Cambridge came top followed 
by the University of Manches- 
ter Institute of Science and 
Technology. The two were also 
first and second in last year's 
survey. Dr Cliff Fettifor, tbe pro- 
ject’s director, said the voca- 
tional nature of the subjects 
surveyed might explain why 
Oxford had done less weQ. 

The most improved univer- 
sity in employers’ ratings was 
York which rose in almost every 
subject area. Newcastle and St 
Andrews are also going up. 

The former polytechnics do 
not feature in die fop tor for any 


of the subjects but several are 
improving their ratings. De 
Montfbrt was fifth amongst the 
improvers and Oxford Brookes, 
Manchester Metropolitan, 
Kingston and the University of 
Central England were also 
among those who did better 
than last year. 

Another survey of employers’ 
attitudes to universities, which 
aims to help students using the 
clearing system to secure a uni- 
versity places, shows only one 
new university, Glasgow Cale- 
donian, in the top 25. 

The survey of 105 leading 
companies was conducted by 
Mander Portman and Wood- 
ward tutorial colleges to offer 
students a guide lo the likely sta- 
tus of degrees. It shows that em- 
pkyers have a “premier league” 
of traditional universities. 

The table is headed by Ox- 
ford, followed by Cambridge, 


Manchester, Nottingham.# 
Leeds, Birmingham and Edin- 
burgh, (joint sixth) and Lough- 
borough. Bristol, Durham. 
Umist and Warwick are joint 
eighth. Almost half the com- 
panies said they had definite 
preferences about recruiting 
graduates. The tutorial colleges 
say it is important for students 
to know how universities are re- 
garded when they are deciding 
whether or not it is worth re- 
taking their A-levels. 

Employers appear to be fo- 
cussing their recrintinent efforts 
on a limited number of univer- 
sities. However, new universi- 
ties are competing by offering 
courses which help prepare 
students for particular jobs. 

■ The Performance Indicator 
Project: Harlaxton College, 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, NG32 
LAG. £24.00. ’Written enquiries 
only. 
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Christ’s tops Ca mbridge league 
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Christ’s College heads this 
year's Tompkins league for fi- 
nal results at Cambridge with St 
John’s, which was 20th last 


exam leagues. If all three are 
taken into account the tog£ 
st’sT 


— I . — *-uui mac. 

year, leaping into second place. 
. pare College also did well. 


three colleges are Christ 
Queens’ and Trinity. 

One of the other lists covers 
first and secondyear exams as 
well as finals. The right-hand 

WaSKftS" a not ?££ 

Emmanuel and firsts. Christ s did best 

Chris ii JSfei back, foSdKS t ■ h - 26 ' 9 RF Cent ’ foUowed 

Tnn ity on 26.2 per ctnL ^ 

to 12th and 13th this. * 

New Hall, one of the re- 
maining colleges for women, 
comes bottom. 

King’s, top for five successive 
years until last year, comes 
third. 

The colleges' positions in 
the rankings, compiled for The 
Independent by Peter Tb m p_ 

Ions, a London actuary, are 
calculated by giving each coBcbc 
five pomts for a first, three for 
an upper second, two for a low- 
er second and one for a third. 

'ni? 6 re ¥ 11 ? Sten m the 
table on the left as a percent- 
age of the pomts that a college 


Mr Tompkins also compiles 
two other Cambridge college 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON E84SA. 

(Charity R«L No. 231323) 
Since 1905 we haw shared 
the grief and eased the pain 
of countless suffering souk, 
hast year alone 900 found 
peace with the. help of your 
vital gifts. Most of them died 
of cancer - bat so serenely 
that you would hardly know. 
Your concern has eorouragtng 
“ your generosity and we 
thank you . lor your Inspiring 
trust. . 

Shier Saperktr. 
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Kathryn Cott, Room Attendant. 
Golden Lion, Leeds. 
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Michael Gibbs. 

Bancpjeting Operations .Manager. 
The Kensington Park, 
Kensington, London. 


Emily Fletcher, Receptionist. 
The Royal Angus, Birmingh 


Christ elie Guibcrt 


Sommelier. 


The ISokc, St. Albans. 


Chmlophcr Clet eland. Head C hei 
luJIci s II.W, Basingstoke. 
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INDIVIDUALS. 


Walk round any of our hotels and one thing you’ll notice is the people. Hard working and 
efficient. Well turned out and personable. But more than that, they’re real people. With 
personalities all their own. Rather like the hotels in which they work. In 100 locations 
the country. For more information and reservations, call 0800 18 17 16. 


Jon Hard, Linkman. 
The Grosicnor. 
Victoria, London. 


David Murray, Senior Manage. 


Cannizaro House, Wimbledon 


Karen Loughran, 
Laundry Supervisor. 
Hospitality lm. Middlesbrough. 
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‘I don’t know where we can run to’ 


Attack orders 
provoke vicious 
Kremlin battle 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Tens of thousands of refugees 
were streaming out of Grozny 
vesterday os the commander of 
"the Russian forces stuck by his 
plan to attack the city after to- 
morrow, fuelling a Seme dispute 
in the heart of the Kremlin over 
who is in charge of policy in the 
20-month war. 

As men. women and children 
struggled out of the wrecked 
city, more evidence emerged in 
Moscow that the conflict has 
precipitaLed a major political 
feud between the secretary of 
Russia 5 security council, 
Alexander Lebed, and hardlin- 
ers who want to settle the war 
by force. 

Infighting in the Kremlin 
erupted into the open yesterday 
when the security council issued 
a statement implying that offi- 
cials had issued orders about the 
war without properly consulting 
Mr Yeltsin, apparently in an at- 
tempt to scupper Mr Lebed's at- 
tempts to negotiate peace. 

As the crisis deepened, so 
too did signs that Mr Yeltsin's 
grip over his team is weakening. 
Aides of Mr Yeltsin, who have 
for days been hotly denying ru- 
mouis that he is seriously ill with 
heart trouble, announced that 
the President had left by heli- 
copter for a two-day break in 
VhJdai, in the lake-dotted coun- 
try side of north-west Russia. 

The council's statement also 
contained what amounted to an 
open appeal from Mr Lebed for 
the bombardment threatened by 
the acting Russian commander, 
General Konstantin Pulikovsky. 
not to go ahead, warning of 
“heavy losses among the federal 
troops, massive deaths among 
the civilian population ... and 
a justified burst of resentment 
in the country". Recent cease- 
fire negotiations by the securi- 
ty tsar would be wrecked. 

Earlier the Interfax news 
agency said that General Pu- 
likovsky had repeated his threat 
to start bombarding the city with 
artillery and aircraft missiles 
from Thursday, in an effort to 
drive out some 2^00-3,000 sep- 


aratist fighters who stormed in 
a fortnight ago, m flir tin g a hu- 
miliating defeat on Russia. 

Although it was unclear on 
whose authority the comman- 
der was acting, he comes be- 
neath the control of the Russian 
interior minister, Anatoly Ku- 
likov, whose firing Mr Lebed 
has demanded on the grounds 
that he has mishandled the 
war. Mr Kulikov, who presided 
over Russia's farcical bombing 
of a Dagestani village in Janu- 
ary, appears to have aligned 
himself with the “party of war” 
who believe the conflict can be 
settled by force. 

However, the allegedly sus- 
pect orders referred to in the se- 
curity council's statement 
appeared to be instructions to 
Mr Lebed - the president's en- 
voy to the war zone - to restore 
Russian coatrol over Grozny to 
the level of 5 August, the day 
before the Chechens launched 
their attack. The document 
"gave solid grounds to doubt" 
that the Pres dent took “a direct 
part in finalising the test of the 
order", it said. 

It alleged that Mr Lebed 
was unaware of the preparation 
of the order, thus violating nor- 
mal procedures, and claimed 
that a facsimile of the presi- 
dent's signature was used in- 
stead of his signing it “The 
secretary of the security coun- 
cil assumes that no one is al- 
lowed to manipulate on behalf 
of the president," it said- The 
semi-official news agency llar- 


the order was fully in line with 
Mr Yeltsin’s wishes. 

Reports from Chechnya yes- 
terday placed the number of 
refugees at more than 44,000, 
and they were said to be over- 
whelming local officials pro- 
viding assistance. Some said the 
Russians had already begun 
bombing the city. Hie Chechen 
separatist spokesman, Movladi 
Udugov, alleged that the Rus- 
sians had blown up a bridge over 
which the refugees were fleeing, 
killing about 100 civilians. The 
Russian authorities denied all 
knowledge of the attack. 



Thousands take 

the last exit from 
embattled Grozny 


Grozny (AP) — A woman 
dressed only in a purple 
bathrobe ran down the dirt 
road, clutching her 8-year-old 

daughter by the band and sob- 
bing with terror as artillery 
shells exploded behind her. 

«I don't know where I can 
mn to. The Russians are shoot- 

■ * oiui wprWUlp” 


vShir a Damtovfl cried. “Who 
will save ns?” 

Dandova said she didn’t even 

have time to dress when she fled 

from Grozny yesterday She 
held a small plastic bag con- 


Homeless: A distraught refugee flees Grozny as Russian soldiers move to retake the Chechen town Photograph: Reuter 


and ber daughter managed to 
grab before leaving. They joined 
thousands of other refugees 
Seeing Grozny down the bumpy 
Art road that was the only ma- 
jor exit from the city 

The Russian army warned 
Grozny’s residents on Monday 
to leave the Chechen capita) be- 
fore it began a major offensive 
to retake the city, captured by 
separatist rebels on 6 August. 
The military said the corridor 
would be open for 48 boors, but 
already righting was raging 
around it yesterday. 

Russian troops with ar- 
moured personnel carriers re- 
captured at least one point on 
the road alter fiats dashes with 
fighter* , who had con- 
trolled the route since taking 
the city. Refugees were caught 
between the two sides as shells 
exploded around them and 
machine-gun fire cut through 
the surro unding forest 
Mistaking a reporter for a 
soldier; a terrified elderly 
woman begged for mercy. 
“Please, please don’t hurt me. 
I don’t have any money or food. 
Please,” she sobbed- 
Several refugees claimed 
they had been rowed and beat- 
en by Russian soldiers. One 
man displayed red welts across 
the batik of his neck which he 
said w are inflicted by soldiers. 

Many of the refugees from 
the city are ethnic Russians. 
One after another; they burst 
into, a stream of profanities 
about President Boris Msin’s 
government, which' they blame 
for their sufferin g. **We must get 


Terror and tears 
as warning of 
offensive sparks 
a mass exodus 

rid of \feltsin, this Russian 
leader who makes war on the 
Russian people.” screamed Iri- 
na Sadova. “These are not sol- 
diers. They are bandits." 

As the firing flared around 
them, the refugees stumbled 
down the road. Many were on 
foot, carrying bulging plastic 
bags and battered suitcases. 
Covered in sweat and panting 
from exhaustion, they trudged 
on under the blazing sun. 

u \esierday we were told there 
was a special corridor and we 
could leave. But there is fight- 
ing everywhe r e. I don’t know 
where this crazy corridor is," 
said Isar Hysumow 

Children struggled along the 
road, many wearing summer 
sandals. A few cried but most 
were silent. During lolls in the 
fighting, columns of dilapidat- 
ed cars and tracks dashed by, 
bearing white flags made from 
old sheets and towels to show 
they were civilian vehicles. 

Small cars with 10 or more 
people crammed inside lurched 
alongside trucks with 50 or 
more people piled in the back. 
A few ramshackle buses rolled 
past, dozens of people clinging 
to the roof and the sides. 

Grozny’s one-time popula- 
tion of 400,000 has dwindled to 
below 100,000, according to 
one estimate. Many people had 
not wanted to leave Grozny be- 
cause they had nowhere to go 
and no money to live on. 

Others fled the city when the 
war started in December 1994. 
They had returned and begun 
rebuilding their Eves in die cap- 
ital when the Chechen fighters 
captured it earlier this month. 

u Vfe run for our lives. But 
how will we live? Maybe we will 
die in the fields with the ani- 
mals,” said (me man, who said 
he was almost 70 and had no 
relatives or friends anywhere. 


£100,000 LIFE 
COVER FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 
31p A DAY* 


You may already have enough life 
assurance cover to pay off the mortgage 
should anything happen to you. But how 
would your partner cope with all the other 
costs of living, like paying the bills, dealing 
off debts, and generally supporting your 
family? Conversely, how would you manage 
on your own? 

Term Assurance provides affordable life 
assurance cover for a fixed period, with a 
guaranteed cash sum payable on death 
during that fixed period. 

For a fixed payment of only £9.40 a month* 
a General Accident Term Assurance 
policy can provide cover of £100,000 for 
10 years. 

Call General Acddent now to secure your 
family's future, and receive further 
information on Term Assurance and a 
personal illustration. 


We'll also send you a FREE GIFT of a £50 
Holiday Discount Voucher plus details of 
how to claim a second free gift - a choice of 
Leisure Discount Vouchers or a further 
£150 Holiday Discount Voucher. 

Directories containing hill details of the terms and condthons 
applying to the vouchers are available on request 

-This is based on a healthy male, non-smoko; aged 30 next 
birthday. The cost of cover will depend on age. sex and 
smoking status. 

Full written details of Term Assurance are available on 
request. Any financial advice given will relate only to the 
products of GA Life. 

General Accident is regulated by the 
Personal Investment Authority 
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How Russia got bogged down in a conflict without end 
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Ailing Yeltsin in hibernation 
away from dangerous feud 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

The war in Chechnya was never 
only about the desire of a small 
people to be independent of 
Russia's rough embrace. Dark- 
er forces - from clannish feuds 
to the predatory ambitions of 
superpowers - have long mud- 
died the moral issues underlying 
this ugly conflict But now it has 
become the focus of yet another 
struggle: a battle for the Krem- 
lin itself. 

There is no doubt that Boris 
Yeltsin is extremely unwell, de- 
spite attempts by his aides to 
convince the world that he is not 
suffering from further heart 
trouble. His staff insist he has 
been working for a few hours a 
day, until yesterday, when they 
said he had gone for a two-day 
break in the country. 

But he has not been seen pub- 
licly since his brief, wooden 
performance at his inauguration 
almost a fortnight ago. Not for 
the first time, the President has 
gone into hibernation, leaving 
behind a dangerous feud over 
who runs the Chechen war and 
- ultimately - Russia. 

When Mr Yeltsin appointed 
the blunt-spoken, politically 
naive Alexander Lebed as the 
secretary of a beefed-up Secu- 
rity Council two months ago, it 
was clear that a fight was loom- 
ing in the Kremlin. Even before 
the ex-paratrooper arrived, he 
had secured the scalp of his 
arch-enemy, the Defence Min- 


ister, Pavel Grachev, who was 
promptly fired. 

No one doubted the former 
general woukl continue to use his 
elbows to secure his position at 
the top. He quickly fell out with 
Viktor Qenfomyndin, the Prime 
Minister and one of his likely fu- 
ture rivals for the presidency, and 
Anatoly Chubais, Mr Yeltsin’s 
chief of staff. Bat his latest bat- 
tle - a demand for the sacking 
of the Interior Minister, Anatoly 
Kulikov, because of his inept 
handling of the Chechen war - 
has wider implications than per- 
sonal political ambitions. 


mand of the forces on the 
ground in Chechnya, under the 
control of the acting federal 
commander, Konstantin Pu- 
likovsky, Mr Lebed felt his po- 
litical efforts to settle the ensis 
would come to nought. 

Mr Yeltsin's apparent re- 
sponse (it was relayed by his 
press department! was to slap 
down his up-start protdge, 
telling him Mr Kulikov would 
stay. But the Interior Ministry's 
reaction took a more frighten- 
ing form: its officials in Grozny 
began handing out an ultima- 
tum from General Pulikovsky 



Blunt-talking Lebed 
represents the 
best chance of 
solving the war 


Mr Lebed's onslaught on Mr 
Kulikov came shortly after the 
President had placed Mr Lebed 
in charge of resolving the con- 
flict, with powers to coordinate 
the activities of the divided 
federal forces in the war zone, 
principally the Interior Ministiy, 
the Russian army and the new- 
look KGB, the Federal Securi- 
ty Service. It was plainly a bid 
to enhance his powers, which he 
still saw as inadequate to solve 
the crisis. While the Interior 
Ministiy remained in day-to-day 
charge of the combined corn- 


telling residents to dear the city 
by tomorrow because he in- 
tended to launch a full-scale as- 
sault. At a stroke, the tentative 
moves towards peace achieved 
by Mr Lebed’s visits to Chech- 
nya last week were snuffed out 
Last night it was unclear 
whether Mr Yeltsin had, or had 
not, approved the orders to re- 
take Grozny. Mr Lebed’s Se- 
curity Council issued an 
«traordmaiy statement ques- 
tioning the authenticity of his in- 
structions. alleging that he was 
being manipulated by rival 
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forces in the Kre mlin - a Haim 
which confirms the feuding and 
confusion at the heart of pow- 
er. It pointed out that the Pres- 
ident had not signed the 
document; a facsimile signa- 
ture had been used. 

The tragedy of this is that Mr 
Lebed represented Russia's best 
chance at solving the war. He has 
a deeper understanding of the 
realitus of Chechnya than the 
short-sighted hardliners around 
Mr Kulikov. After 20 months 
and 35,000 deaths, they still be- 
lieve the war can be solved by 
bombarding the republic into 
submission. Pride is a driving 
force: they are determined to 
avenge the humiliating loss of 
Grozny a fortni gh t ago. 

By contrast, Mr Lebed has 
compared the war with Russia's 
disastrous intervention in 
Atgnanistan. Although he has 
nidified his pre-eleawn stance 
that the separatists should be al- 

lowed a referendum on inde- 
peiKlence, he acknowledges that 
force will never work - let alone 
i;? rce a dministered by Russia's 
te-Qjfe ituscd troops, against a de- 
tennined people. 

Hjjs opinions inspired the 
confidence of the Chechen 
jeaaershtp who were-yesterday 
°eggfog mm to reverse Gener- 
S ^oysky’s “mad“ assault 
pm the signs were not promis- 
JJjg- Last night it loqked as if an 

L?^ nlee President and a 
feed at die Kremlin is 
foout to claim hundreds, per- 
Q aps thousands, more lives. 
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Budget row: Australian minorities up in arms 

Aborigines join 
the chorus 
of disapproval 
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ROBERT MILL! KEN 
Canberra 

Thousands of Aborigines 
demonstrated in Canberra yes- 
terday, playing didgeridoos and 
Stamping on the Aust ralian flag 
as John Howard's conservative 
coalition government intro- 
duced a budget containing cuts 
affecting welfare, job schemes 
and indigenous Austr alians 

The rally came after the most 
violent scenes the capital has 
seen, when protesters stormed 
Parliament House on Monday, 
fought police and left the build- 
ing's entrance hall stained with 
blood and littered with glass. 

Although the Aboriginal 
protest was more subdued, its 
target was the same as that of 
the 25,0(1(1 trade unionists who 
marched on Canberra on Mon- 
day to protest at Mr Howard's 
strategy, which is to curb union 
power and slash ASSbn (£4bn), 
or 2 per cent of gross domestic 
product, from public spending 
over the next two years. 

Aboriginal affair s, high er ed- 
ucation, the unemployed, the 
federal civil service and public 
broadcasting through the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (ABC) wil] bear much of 
the brunt. 

In the Liberal-National gov- 
ernment's first budget since it 
ended 13 years of Labor rule 
five months ago, Peter Costel- 
lo, the Treasurer (finance min- 
ister), undertook to balance 
the budget by 1999. “If we 
avoid the hard decisions now, 
we will be leaving Australia on 
a path of debt and deficit into 
the next century," he said. 

The budget be presented to 
the House of Representatives 
last night was a blueprint for a 
government that intends to end 
what it sees as the special treat- 
ment accorded during the La- 
bor years to such groups as 
Aborigines, environmentalists 
and the cultural lobby. . . 

It wants a smaller govem- 
ment. which will impose greater 
self-reliance on ordinary Aus- 
tralians for their health care, ed- 


ucation and retirement income. 
Mr Howard had hoped to soft- 
en the political blows by an- 
noundng the most controversial 
cuts in advance. University 
funding will be cut by 5 per cent 
and students will have to con- 
tribute more to their education 
by paying it back in extra taxes 
after graduation. 

The federally funded ABC 
will lose 15 per cent of its bud- 
get and has already announced 
it will have to cut programmes 
and merge radio networks. 
About 30,000 federal bureau- 
crats will lose their jobs. The 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Is- 
lander Commission, which con- 
trols spending on Australia’s 
indigenous and poor minority, 
will have AMOOm, or 11 per 
cent of its budget, cuL 

It was these cuts and the gov- 
ernment's plans to diminish 
trade-union power through 
changes to the industrial-rela- 
tions laws that sparked the 
demonstrations. It was left to 
Mr Costello lasl night to sell the 
budget strategy by presenting it 
as one that calls on the rich, as 
well as the less well-off, to 
make sacrifices. 

The government win set up 
a task force to pinpoint how the 
rich avoid and minimis e paying 
tax and to win bade some of the 
ASSOOm a year lost from tax 
avoidance. Big earners win be 
encouraged to take out private 
health insurance by having an 
extra 1 per cent levy imposed on 
tax they already pay towards 
Medicare, the public health-in- 
surance scheme, unless they 
switch to private care. 

The unemployed, per 
cent of the workforce, will suf- 
fer even more. The govern- 
ment will cut almost A$2bn 
from job-creation schemes. 

The two groups that will 
benefit most mB be families and 
small business, both of which Mr 
Howard sees as the heart and 
soul of middle Australia- Almost 
2 million low- and middle-in- 
come fexnihes will receive tax re- 
lief, whBe-small-busmesses will 
obtain: relief on capital-gains 


Marriage made 
in eco-heaven 
for green giant 


TIM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 

Amid the madness of King 
Ross Perot’s Reform Party, and 
the canned applause at the 
made-for-media Republican 
convention, the Green Party's 
first expedition into presidential 
politics was a breath of fresh, 
pollution-free air in ihe US 
election campaign. 

At “Green Gathering *96 , 
62-year-old consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader accepted the par- 
ty’s nomination and vowed to 
take on the giant corporations 
crushing American democracy. 
In a crowded university 
threalre. he was received with 
standing ovations and occa- 



Nader: Breath of fresh air 
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shorts wore buttons that said 
“Freedom begins at home: Slop 
the war". “Op timism in the 
face of reality" promised the 
young man offering copies of 
the party's programme. 

The document endorses that 
ultimate political no-no, gay 
marriage, and calls for a “none- 
of-the-above" option on future 
election ballots. Serious inter- 
est in the Green Party’s electoral 
prospects this year locus chiefly 
on California, which has his- 
torically wanned to third par- 
ties. Polls this spring gave Mr 
Nader up to 7 per cent of the 
vote in a four-way race with Mr 
Perot, BiD Qinlom and Bob 
Dole. 

But analysts are divided on 
the party’s ability to draw liberal 
dissenters disgusted by Bill 
Clinton's move to the centre on 
the environment and welfare re- 
form. In a close race, they may 
return to the Democrat fold. 
The Green Party’s alliance with 
Mr Nader seems a marriage 
made m eco-heaven. He wears 
brown suits, watches a black- 
and-white television, and draws 
high approval ratings from the 
public for his work over 30 years 
as a consumer watchdog. 

But the nominee has refused 
to join the Green Party, endorse 
its platform or even, it is said, 
share his schedule with party 
leadersinstead be sees the cam- 
paign as a vehicle for attacking 
the corporate culture of Amer- 
ica and the “flaccid, insipid, 
empty, cowardly platforms" of 
the “Tweedledum and Twee- 
efiedee" major parties in a sys- 
tem awash with company cash. 
It has brought rumblings of 
dissent from some who say the 
tiny party isn’t ready for a na- 
tional campaign. 

“I didn’t want the movement 
to run another straight white 
pian,” said Johann Moore, who 
promotes the medical use of 
marijuana in New York and 
came to the gathering by train. 
“He isn’t green enough-” 


taxes. The costs of these mea- 
sures will be more than offset 
by the public-spending cuts. 

But the government faces 
political hurdles as it attempts 
to keep its economic strategy on 
track. The industrial-relations 
legislation, now before parlia- 
ment, has provoked an outbreak 
of strikes and protests. 

The Labor Party, with the 
support of the Democrats, one 
of the smaller parties, has an- 
nounced that it will block the bill 
in the Senate, the upper house, 
where the Democrats and the 
Greens hold the balance of 
power. 




Step bade An Aboriginal dancing in front of demonstrators yesterday as riot police blockade Parliament House in Canberra Ptiaiogmph: AFP 
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Is it time to change your car? Have you just seen 
a bargain too good to miss? 

The moment you call Mercantile Credit you’ll begin to 
appreciate the benefits of dealing direct Cutting out the 
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1. Employer’s name/address/business telephone number. 

2. Monthly income and major outgoings. 
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SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

B urundi's new Tbtsi military stro n gman sacked the 
country’s three most powerful military officers. Jean- 
Luc Ndizeye said Pierre Buyoya, who seized power in a 
bloodless coup on 25 July, had dismissed the powerful 
chief-of-staff, the head of the gendarmerie, and the head 
of the military at the presidential palace. Analysts said the 
dismissals of the hardline officers may be a move to 
placate regional anger over the coup. Batter - Bujumbura 

O lympic bomb suspect Richard Jewell passed a Be 
detector test in which he denied any involvement in 
the deadly 27 July attack, the Atlanta Journal Constitution 
reported. A pofygrapher hired by the security guard's 
lawyers told the newspaper the test results showed Mr 
Jewell had nothing to do with the pipe bombing that left 
two people dead and more than 100 injured at downtown 
Atlanta’s Centennial Olympic Park. Rader -Atlanta 

T he FBI wants to double its presence in foreign cities 
over the next four years, the Washington Post reported. 
Under the plan, FBI representatives would be stationed in 
46 cities abroad, compared with 23 now, the newspaper 
said The expansion would cost S80m through the year 
2000. The number of FBI special agents detailed to the 
foreign posts would rise from 70 to 129 AP- Washington 


T he US said it was expelling a Cuban diplomat in 
response to the expulsion of a US diplomat from Cuba. 
The Stale Department said Cuba revoked the visa last 
week of Robin Meyer, after accusing her of spying-The 
department said it had informed Cuba earlier on Monday 
that it was taking reciprocal action. Ratter- Washington 


T he Dalai Lama will meet South Africa’s President 
Nelson Mandela in Cape Town on Thursday, a 
presidential spokesman said The Tibetan leader said Mr 
Mandela's government could help to put pressure on Chi' 
na to negotiate the future of the country. Reuter - Durban 

A Hong Kong dimsum chopped up his temptress boss 
Alinto 11 pieces after sbe stripped off her clothes in his 
bedroom and tried to seduce htm. Zeng Liangrin, 31, a 
worker from China who went on trial for the murder on 
Monday, told the court he killed the woman because he 
feared she would accuse him of rape after he had spurned 
her. Ratter - Hong Kong 

manner US President Ronald Reagan and his wife 
■ Nancy have reluctantly listed their southern California 
ranch for sale, an aide said Mr Reagan announced in 1994 
that he was suffering from Alzheimer's disease, and he 
and his wife have lived solely in their Los Angeles 
mansion since then. Reuter - Los Angdes 

A group of 56 Chinese writers, former officials and 
academics has petitioned Communist Party chief Jiang 
Zemin, to save cultural relics from the gigantic Three 
Gorges Ham which would flood huge tracts of land About 
130 historical sites, some dating to the Stone Age, could 
be flooded as soon as next year. Reuter -Peking 

A fter decades of tolerating marijuana sales in local 
coffee shops, some Dutch towns have decided to go 
into the soft drugs business. Authorities in Delfajl are to 
open a new soft drugs shop on 1 September. Profits will 
be used to fond education campaigns on drug use. AP - 
Amsterdam 


French Muslims in battle for Islam 

i«d mullahs wore iistngFww 
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There are French tricolours 
flying from the minar et of the 
grand mosque at Evxy. You 
can see them across the con- 


and mullahs wore using Franw 

Mosques at centre of power struggle. Mary Dejevsky reports 05 *!: 
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w t* «i en ohntif Muslim establ i s hm ent m rrance. nndiinof- 


ond says: “Purge the Evry gerian war widow and French The scandal of the unfinished rrtrncnness ana m pc struatle-for control of the fiaalvoTOJiyiu* 1 ' ^ 

mosque and cultural centre of citizen, who is a member of the mosque is known throughout threat of p^endi mosques, lie in the ter- the autiKinfies the 

thoS who have used Islam for recently formed “High COuncfl ftanU. But the disgrace^felt ^kS^ast year, when arc 

personal gain.” of Ftencfa MusBm^T . keenly in Evry, because Evry tnaiuigeaMe 'fStSSSS^ 

Last w^k, the grand m^que Precisely what the Evry also maraud to Sooufand troSrise the bets of second^nexation North ^?S^Kd^vi!22hi’ 

at Eviy became the first m mosque was “liberated from fund and build Frances first t®*.” 1 Africans were finding solace m would bt 

France to be “liberated”, as the can barely be divined from the new Catboliceathedral tfos daugteraff^ f^tSteen a fundamentalism. The suspicion 

Victorious faction claims, after words of committee members, century in less than half the tune seh^^foerto. Because spread that certain mosques could be maigmahs*!^^ 

a week-long “occupation”. An “It was nothing peisonaL It was taken already by the mosque. A government tunctmn. because xprean ^ ^ — “ — " 
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Patrick Coburn 

on a conspiracy 
theory whi ch ; 
has no believers 


Karak — King Hussein ap- 
peared in a confident, almost 
jaunty, mood as he blamed 
Iraq for being the hidden hand 
behind the riots which followed 
the derision of his government 
to double the price of bread. 

“The situation is wholly un- 
der control,” the King told Jor- 
danians in a television interview 
on Sunday night. “Everything 
has been very quiet in the coun- 
try.” As for the rioters, who had 
burned banks and public build- 
ings as symbols of government 
authority, they “were either 
educated in Iraq or had sym- 
pathies towards Iraq”. 

The theory of the Iraqi con- 
spiracy finds few believers in 
Karak, where the riots started 
after Friday prayers last week, 
or anywhere else. A local boy 
had a simpler explanation of 
what happened. He told a re- 
porter: “Karak is a poor town. 
I earn 70 Jordanian dinars 
(£70) a month to support my 
mother and brother. How can 



Breadline: Khalaf Ahmmad, 52, buys loaves in Karak 
yesterday during a two-hour curfew Photograph: AP 


I buy bread?" 

Although he is one of the 
most skilful political players in 
the Middle East, it is mysteri- 
ous that King Hussein would 
appear so confident. For the ri- 
ots are only the latest of a se- 
ries of political and economic 
blows to hit Jordan over the last 
decade. Sandwiched between Is- 
rael, Iraq, Syria and Saudi Ara- 
bia, the kingdom, with its 4 2 
millio n people, and no oil. is al- 
ways the weakest player in the 
region. 

Its economic prosperity is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to diplo- 
matic setbacks because it is 
dependent on foreign aid and 
remittances from Jordanians 
working abroad. Since the Gulf 
crisis, foreign aid from the US 
and the Arab ofl states has 
largely dried up because of 
Jordan's refusal to join the al- 
liance against Saddam Hus- 
sein, the Iraqi leader, after his 
invasion of Kuwait At the same 
time, Palestinian workers with 
Jordanian passports, many of 
whom have been residents in 
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Someone Cares 


Kuwait for decades, have been 
forced to go back to Amman. 

Two initiatives in the last 
two years have failed to change 
this situation. In 1994, King 
Hussein signed a peace treaty 
with Israel This raised expec- 
tations of a “peace dividend" in 
Jordan in the shape of foreign 
aid from the US and Europe, as 
well as more investment Nei- 
ther has ibeeaa forthcoming in the 
quantities hoped for by Jorda- 
nians. 

In 1995, in the wake of Lhe 
flight of General Hussein 
Kamel al-Majid, President Sad- 
dam’s son-in-law, to Jordan, the 
Kang began to shift away from 
his previously friendly relations 
with Iraq. Restrictions were 
tightened on the road which is 
Iraq’s lifeline across Jordan’s 
eastern desert Iraqi opposition 
groups were allowed to base 
themselves in Amman. 

Again, little aid was forth- 
coming. King Hussein's policies 
towards Israel and Iraq may 
have made strategic sense by 
bringing him closer to Wash- 
ington and TbL Aviv, but they 
were never popular. The Israeli 
ambassador to Amman spent 
months trying to find somebody 


who would rent him a house. 
Even Jordanian dentists said 
they would not treat Israelis. As 
for Iraq, although President 
Saddam has lost the over- 
whelming popularity he en- 
joyed m Jordan on the eve of the 
Gulf war, he is still respected. 

Jordan has inflicted more 
damage on Iraq's leaders than 
vicewisa over the last year. Not 
only has KmgHnssein said it is 
time for President Saddam to 
go, but in June Jordan was in- 
volved in an abortive conspir- 
acy among army officers in 
Baghdad which ended in wide- 
spread arrests and executions. 
The Iraqi National Accord, an 
opposition group favoured by 
the CIA and Jord anian securi- 
ty and based in Amman, ad- 
mitted its involvement. 

Jordan’s shift against Iraq has 
made it fearful that President 
Saddam might retaliate. Ven- 
geance is often part of his pol- 
icy. But it is highly unlikely that 
Iraq’s leader had anything to do 
with the riots in Jordan. Iraq has 
no alternative route to the road 
running through Jordan. If it 
comes, Iraqi retaliation is more 
likely to take the unsubtie form 
of a bomb, or a bullet 




alarms 
the local 
mayor 

CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Sokolac 

Loud explosions, each pro- 
duced by four tons of high ex- 
plosive, echoed across the quiet 

farmland of Serb controlled 
Bosnia yesterday A chocolate- 
brown mushroom cloud, turn- 
ing white at the top, soared 
5,000 feet into the ab: Even two 
miles away, the blast, filtered 
down the valley, raffled the 
canopy on the back of a British 
army four ton truck before the 
sound was heard. 

In the face of growing con- 
frontation with the local Serbs, 
the peace implementation force 
(I-For) was continuing its Op- 
eration Volcano, the destruction 
of an astonishing 400 tons of 
munitions found in an. unau- 
thorised Serb arms damp in the 

old schooUnbseat MaigetJd. 25 
miles east of Sarajevo, . Yeste- 
day the local mayor demanded 

— and got - discussions with 
Lieutenant General Sir 
Michael Wblka; commander of 
Nato troops in Bosnia and 
deputy commander of I-for. 

To ensure nothing went 
wrong, 2,000 l-For troops- 
mostiy French and Italians, 
with some British and Por- 
tuguese - had been deployed to 
secure the area, transport the 
offending ammunition, ensure 
the evacuation of people and an- 
imals, and construct the exca- 
vations for its destruction. 

Such detonations are taking 
place three times a day, and the 
local people are not happy. 
Milan Thpajic, the tough-look- 
ing mayor of Sokolac, the near* 
est town five miles to the west, 
arrived at the press conference 
organised by I-For to put his 
side of the stoiy. On Monday, 
MrThpajic said the explosions 
al one of the two prepared 
sites had to stop because they 
would damage a deep under- 
ground aquifer which is im- 
portant to the area's water 
supply. I-for immediately 
stopped detonations at the site 
in question, the more westerly 
site L But yesterday it contin- 
ued to destroy the ammunition 

- anti-tank and anti-personnel 
mines, plastic explosives and 
small arms ammunition — at 
site 2, two kilometres north- 
east. Mr Thpajic was con- 
trolled but clearly determined. 
‘Site 2 is in the same area', be 
said. “The water in one place is 
in the other place three hours 
latex: I am an engineer but Jam 
not a specialist. Bui youare sol- 
diers. There are no geologists 
or hydrologists involved. I ap- 
peal to you again to postpone 
this operation. 1 

I-for officers at the scene yes- 
terday were flabbergasted that 
the Serbs woold keep so much 
ammunition in such a place as 
a school house. 'Four tons 
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24 metres across 9 , said Lt Col 
Max Marriner, a senior I-For 
spokesman. Tmagjbie what 
wonld happen if a& 400 tons had 
gone off at once on the edge of 
a viBage*. General Walker said 
the unauthorised ammunition 
dump was by for the hugest 
found in Bosnia. For compar- 
ison, 3,600 tons was held in de- 
cfored sites. The offence, he 
said, was ‘compounded by 
maqy violations*, and for that 
reason l-For had dedded to con- 
fiscate it and destroy it 
Three miles up a track, the 
Italians and French had pre- 
Pfred tbe six holes for the new 
blast in Operation Volcano. A 
hole at least two metres deep 
was dog, although old pits were 
fk° osed. The area within a 
™°“*tre of the blasts had be 
°f people and animals. 
*We bad some trouble with 
«ows and sheep’, said Coiond 
V‘ er *7 the French expert in 
charge of the detonations. “But 
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Giddins banned until 1998 


o,,' ■ I Crickat 

^AU4| DAVID LLEWELL/N 


Ed Giddins, the Sussex fast 
bowler, was yesterday banned 
in. ■ for 19 months after Lhe Test and 
Ciiflj' ill? County Cricket Board found 
**Je him guilty of taking cocaine. 
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, which showed up in a random 
j' drug test eadier this season. 
The reconvened disciplinary 
_ _ _ committee hearing, charred by 

I 1 iRVftt 1 c ^ erard Eb"as QC considered 
three charges: that Giddins had 
. UP|I .,, a prohibited substance in a 

. tMRiSiOPHcR BEUt^ Ur ™ esam Pl e 5 that be had know^ 

■ ' ' mgiy used a prohibited sub- 

stance; that by virtue of his 
conduct be bad behaved in a 
mann er which may bring the 
game of cricket into disrepute. 
The committee found all three 
charges proved. They rejected 
Giddins' contention that he bad 
ingested the drug inadvertent- 
ly, deciding that his taking of the 
drug was a deliberate acL 
They concluded that the use 
of a prohibited substance, and 
particularly an illegal drug, was 
a grave breach of regulations 
and something which had the 
potential to put at risk the safe- 
ty of fellow players and officials. 
To that end the England *A! 
•■witaa. bowler had his registration ter- 
minaled with immediate effect 
and he is suspended from play- 
ing in any match under the ju- 

v_ (fcdiction of the TCCB until 1 

• *id I. :• :i-_- :iv L ~- April 1S»9S. Tbat bars him from 

ad first and second XI match- 
es as well as Minor Counties 
cricket, but, under the current 
set up, the 25-year-old will be 
able to turn out in dub and ben-’, 
efit matches. Us ban is certain,*, 
to become worldwide since the 
TCCB will be informing the- 
beards of all the other countries 
in the International Cricket 
Council and will be looking for 
them to support it. 

The seventy of the punishment 
for what is regarded as a serial 
drug, rather than a performance 
enhancer, contrasts sharply with 
the fate of others in sport who 
have either failed the Sports 
Cofincfl -nin random test or ad- 
mitted their guDL In November 
1995, Arsenal’s Paul Mason 
& . confessed to alcohol and gam- 
*"|j Wing addiction and to having tak- 
" en cocaine, and the football 

;i‘ Association suspended him while 

he attended clinics for treat- 
ment; he was allowed to return 
to the game last February. Jen- 
nifer Capriati, the tennis player, 
was arrested for possesion of 
drugs and spent a year in a re- 
habmtatkm centre, but she was 

never punished by the game s au- 
thorities for her misdemeanour. 

The most celebrated “’con- 
fessor" is the former Ed gland 
all-rounder lan Botham, who 
was banned for two months in 
1986 after admitting smoking 
cannabis. Four years ago, the 
TCCB accepted the explanation 
by the the then Worcestershire, 
now Yorkshire, left-arm bowler 
Richard Stemp that his drink 
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had been spiked with amphet- 
amines. He went unpunished. 

There are no bard and fast 
rules for sport’s governing bod- 
ies to follow when meting oat 
punishment. Although the 
SportsGmncSxunsthednigiest- 

ing scheme, which costs £200 per 
test, they leave the punishment 
to the respective governing body. 
A spokesperson for the Sports 
Council said of the ban on Gid- 
dins: “It is nothing to do with us, 
but in principle the Sports Coun- 
cil supports strong action against 
people who take drugs, because 
we regard them as cheating," 

The TCCB underlined their 
attitude by insisting that they 
wanted to send out the follow- 
ing message: “[That] Cricket, its 
players and administrators, 
would not tolerate in its ranks 
those who indulge in the use of 
a prohibited drug. The com- 
mittee was sure the public would 
rightly demand nothing less.” 

G iritft fis, nirimamfri u CyPtvrr n J 

who sal through more than four 
hours of the hearing on Mon- 
day before it was adjourned un- 
til yesterday, left the TCCB 
offices after 25 minutes via a side 
door in an effort to escape the 
waiting media. Before being 
driven away, Giddins, who has 
14 days in which to appeal, 
muttered: *T have absolutely 
no thing to say. I wish I could." 

His older brother Charles, a 
golf professional at a municipal 
course in Hastings said last night: 
"He’s going to be hurting inside. 
Cricket is his life. It seems a bit 
harsh and its such a shame. It 
looked as if his career had just 
taken off, with him going on last 
winter’s England A.tovr, Things, 
were going welf for him/ 1 

Giddins’s captain on that 
tour to Pakistan was the Essex 
and England batsznan Nasser 
Hussain. He said yesterday: 
“There aren’t that many quick 
bowlers around. It’s disap- 
pointing. He wiD be missed. 

The Sussex secretary, Nigel 
Bett, who said Giddins was ren- 
dered speech! ess when the sen- 
tence was pronounced, did not 
condone the player's actions, but 
having known mm since his de- 
but for tiie county in 1991, in- 
sisted: “There is no evidence that 
he has done tins before or since. 
1 think he’s been misguided on 
this one occasion. I think anyone 
with the talent that Ed has is a 
great loss to the game.” 

He has taken 231 first-class 
wickets ax an average of 30. The 
last 33 came with the hearing 
han g in g over his head following 
the drug test in May. 

An extrovert, Giddins num- 
bers among a list of various pre- 
vious jobs being a topless waiter 
in Australia. His entry in the 
Cricketers' Who’s Who under 
“Overseas teams played for" in- 
cludes Discovery Bay Hotel, 
Barbados and Bondi Surf, Syd- 
ney. Those sides may have an 
unexpected overseas player in 
their ranks over the next 19 
months or so. 



Ed Giddins’ p ro mi si ng career as a fast bowler now hangs in the balance 


Photograph: Empics 


Chairman’s choice foiled by counties 
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flPEREK PRINGLE 

Cricket Correspondent 

Lori’s was awash with nofceand 

dieeryesterday.astaterfafeK 

ihathadeverytiungfodownh 

the final of the Lombard tfa- 
Her- 15 World Challenge be- 
tween India and Pakistan, and 

JTrtuallynotl^S^owA^e 

summer meeting of iheTkst and 
Criunty Cricket Board. 

C Thevoungstcm were there - 
whS SShaved rabblcof 
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icence, once again, to take any 
of the bold choices on offer had 
more to da with them puffing cm 
their customary blinkers than 
the impending creation of the 
new England Cricket Board. 

ApflrtfixHntabBngafewpre- 
lfrninaT y ideas over how the new 
pm might work -a constitution 
that w01 not be ratified until the 
fnvrmg s ofDawd Marean’swori&- 
ing party have been discussed at 
vet anoma meeting scheduled fcr 
'2A Septemba - they had gath- 
ered yesterday mainly to ccmrid- 
er die recamznendations of the 
Acfield working party, a report 
that was set up to take England 
to the forefront of world cricket 

arripn^umabty into tlK 20th cen- 
tury t '; looking al how England 
trams are to be seledecL, man- 
a^d and coached. 

Fortunately for Acfield and 


his advisors who have spent the 
best part of two months putting 
their report together, they 
tabled it as a series of packages 
rather than as a whole. Without 
a huge sweetener, they rea- 
soned, small doses would prob- 
ably be easier to swallow. 

For the most part they were 
right and the counties unani- 
mously accepted all the party’s 
recommendations over the set- 
up and sekcticHi of its three sub- 
committees, with one exception: 

the chairman of selectors’ right 
to withdraw payers from coun- 
ty matches. They did however 
agree to Tend a sympathetic ear 
to the chainnan of selectors" 
should he request Test players 
to rest during comity matches 
and the officers of the board, 
Alan Smith and Tim Lamb, 
knew of no instance during the 


current season when a request 
had been refused. 

It would not be the first time 
the counties have blocked any- 
thing realty progressive that 
confronts their own despotic 
self-interest. However, on this 
occasion the reason is fairly 
understandable and while Test 
pliers remain contracted to and 
paid by counties, little is likely 
to change until compensation is 
awarded - a matter the board’s 
finance committee will be look- 
; into during the winter. 

: counties also rejected a 
motion by the cricket commit- 
tee recommendation of banning 
Overseas players for the 1999 and 
2000 seasons. Apparently the 
counties felt that overseas play- 
ers added quality to a game that 

was still much in need of it. 

The moratorium on over- 


seas players being signed be- 
yond 1998 will be re-asessed at 
the board's December meeting, 
when another working party will 
be set up to review tne domes- 
tic first -class ploying pro- 
gramme. This comes a year 
earlier than had been planned, 
due mainly to the espiiy of tele- 
vision contracts winch are re-ne- 
gotiated at the end of 1998. 

In fact it was the BBC’s cov- 
of the Wimbledon men's 
that led to there being a 
rest day during the third Test 
against India at Trent Bridge. 
After complaints from all the 
counties with Test grounds, and 
consultation with the BBC. it 
was decided that there would be 
no rest day in any of the Test 
matches next year. 

Apart from Sunday play, the 
only other major decision that 


era] 


was passed without a squabble 
was the appointment of Sir Ian 
McLaurin to chairman of the 
TCCB. a post he is likely to oc- 
cupy for two years from 1 Oc- 
tober when Dennis Silk steps 
down. 

McLaurin, who was elected 
unopposed, retires from his 
role as chainnan and chief ex- 
ecutive of Tesco. Apparently he 
comes with a reputation of 
disliking committees, so what 
he will make of the setting up 
of three new ones under the 
still to be set up England man- 
agement committee is any- 
one’s guess. Mine is that after 
a year in the job, he will prob- 
ably be keener to stack shelves 
than to chair TCCB or ECB 
meetings where the counties 
arc involved. 

Tim Curtis, page 4 
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Sport and 
recreational drugs 

CW» Anwrtropjg (football t) 

Tested positive for cannabts while play- 
ing for Crystal Palace on 23 January 
1995. Underwent counselling and 
missed four matches, including two cup 
semi-finals, before moving to Tottenham 
for £4 ,5m the following summer. 

Paul MhMson (foottafierj 
Admitted to using cocaine in a newspa- 
per interview on 25 November 1994. Es- 
caped FA punishment after agreeing to 
rehabilitation programme and returned to 
the Arsenal team in February 1995, 
Helped launch the FKs anti-dnjg campaign. 
Diego Maradona (footballer) 

Banned for 15 months after testing pos- 
itive for live different forms of the banned 
stimulant ephednne following Argentina's 
World Cup match against Nigeria in 1994. 
Recently booked into a Swiss clinic in an 
attempt to cum his cocaine problem. 

Ctamflo Cwnlgla (footballer): Handed 15-month ban af- 
ter testing positive for cocaine on 6 April 1993 following a 
Serie A game for AS Roma. Later resumed international ca- 
reer for Argentina, scoring twice at the 1994 World Cup. 
Lm Bomjwr (footballer}: Tested positive for marijuana as 
an 18-year-old trainee with Chariton in March 1995. Disci- 
plined by the dub and dtopped from England's under- 18 squad. 
Completed a £2 .6m transfer to Leeds this summer. 

Huger St awM a wm (ffootballor): Tested positive for cocaine 
after playing for Leyton Orient at Barnet on 25 November 
1995. Sacked by Leyton Orient before being suspended by 
the FA for a year on 2 February 1996. 

Craig Whltfagto n (footballer): Huddersfield reserve who 
fefled his second drugs test inside 10 months In January 1996. 
Banned by the FA on 10 April until 1 November 1996. 

tan Botham (eriduriwr) 

Suspended for tw months from as fost-dass 
cncket from 29 May to 31 July 1987 tor 
"bringing the game into disrepute tty ad- 
mitting to using cannabis, denying in the 
past that he had used cannabis and mak- 
ng public pronouncements without the clear- 
ance of his country" 

Jornrifor Capriati (tennis ptayor) 
Arrested and charged with possession of 
cannabis at a Miami motel in May 19 94. 
shortly after announcing that she would take 
a break from tennis. Attended a drug re- 
habilitation centre in Florida and returned 
to the professional game 14 months later. 
HBcbael Irvin (Amorican footballer) 
The outstanding wide receiver of the Dallas 
Cowboys was convicted of cocaine posses- 
sion by a Dallas court in June. A few 
weeks later he was banned fix first five 
games of the coming season by the NFL 
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2 sport 


Christie's European ambition has mixed reception 

. , ~P.oit.fme this year. The ttkJe 


Athletics 

SIMON TURNBULL 

Linford Christie's reluctance 
to go, gently or otherwise, into 
that good night was welcomed, 
with “meted feelings” yesterday 
by the man in charge of 
Britain’s track and field team. 

Malcolm Arnold, the British 
Athletic Federation’s director of 
coaching, revealed that he had 
known since the Olympic 


Games of Christie's desire to ex- 
tend his international shelf-life 
beyond what was billed as the 
captain’s last hurrah for Britain, 
the Bupa Challenge match at 
Gateshead on Monday night 
“Linford told me in Atlanta 
that he would like to nin in the 
European Cup next June" 
Arnold said. That prior kncrwh 
edge of what Christie made pub- 
lic after finishing runner-up to 
John Regis in the 200 metres on 
Monday did not prevent the 


British athletics publicity ma- 
chine churning out pre-meeting 
hype about the veteran’s in- 
ternational farewell, which un- 
doubtedly helped to sell all but 
400 of 11,700 tickets. 

“That is the responsibility of 
the federation's commercial 
and public relations depart- 
ment/ 1 Amok! maintained. The 
morning after the night before, 
Britain’s head coach was more 
concerned about the future: 
one dial, for him, next year wih 


pose the dilemma of whether to 
remain loyal to a 37-year-old 
icon or invest faith in the new 
generation of British sprinters. 

“Linford will take his place 
in the queue with our other 
sprinters,'’ Arnold said. “If he's 
good enough to get us eight 
points ni take him to Mu- 
nich.” The Bavarian capital is 
the venue for the 1997 Euro- 
pean Cup and Christie, should 
he make it to the start line in 
the Olympic Stadium, would be 


chasing his eighth consecutive 


John Macdonald, father of Lin- oftfaelOOmatG^t^Aa^ you get in- 

fenairf Britain’s ins his pereooai best tty OOisec ,h,. dnwtirvou are to 



ferent sprinter for 

lar job. Though 

reputation stopped him short of 
actually saying it, Arnold would 
not be disappointed to see a fredi 
face, such as that of Ian Mackie. 

The 21-year-old from Dun- 
fermline ^ was inspired to take up 
the sport, under the guidance of 


Wed and the slcwwyou arc to 
recover. It's also dri&ull forlmn 
to leave the regime he s had. Us 
the same with Ron Rodoan.ha 
coach. They'll have to any him 


/^kUUJUlf wutlb LIU I^I WU HW 

the 100m semi-finals. Mackie has 
been invited to join Christie's 
Trranaggmgnt company. Nuff Re- 
spect He matched strides with 
flic Olympic champion, Donovan 
Bailey, «ntil the final 20 metres 


ageing 

process. That’s what has hap- youn^tc^ w be sclft^- 
penedwith Linford's hamstring lime, U seems, ts not yu vg ■ 



Arsenal made to 

wait for Wenger 


Football 


Arsene Wenger is to become 
their latest manager. An an- 
nouncement was expected from 
Highbury but the north London 
club have had their plans put on 
bold by the Frenchman's current 
dub. Grampus Eight with the 
Japanese seemingly unwilling to 
play ball over the long-term fu- 
ture of their coach. 

Vfenger admitted: “It will be 
very soon, but 1 cannot say exactly 
when. Perhaps early next week 
We have agreed, but they [Gram- 
pus Eight] want more time.'’ 

The former Monaco manag- 
er is under contract at Gram- 


pus untO November and the 
Gunners may be forced to ex- 
tend the reign of caretaker- 
manager Stewart Houston if 
Wenger is unable to secure his 
release. 

Houston undertook a similar 
role when George Graham was 
sacked in February 1995 and 
took the dub to the European 
Cup-Winners’ Cup final. Winger, 
though, may already be pulling 
the strings behind the scenes at 
Arsenal and is reported to have 
submitted a list of top-class 
players that he wants to chal- 
lenge the likes of Manchester 
United, Newcastle and Liver- 
pool for the game’s honours. 

His compatriot David Gino- 
la has been linked with a move 
to the capital following reports 


Rangers ready 

to reap reward 


Peter van Vossen could be 
about to fire Rangers into a 
Champions' League place, hav- 
ing admitted that he wanted to 
quit Ibrox during the summer. 

With four goals in his last two 
matches, the Dutch forward 
could be a key player today 
when the Scots play the Rus- 
sians of Alania Vladikavkaz. 

Whiter Smith’s team take a 
3-1 lead into their preliminary 
round second leg tie and are be- 
ing promised a hot reception by 
the Alania coach, \fcleiy Gaz- 
zayev, and 40,000 locals in the 
North Ossetia outpost. 

They are within 40 miles 
from the border of war-torn 
Chechnya, but Smith insists the 
match itself is high risk enough 
for it to be his greatest concern. 
And for van Vossen simply to 
be enjoying his football again is 
an escape to victory after a tor- 
rid campaign last year. 

“It was the worst season I 
have experienced," said van 
Vossen. who moved first to Is- 
tanbulspor in TUrkey from Ajax 
in the summer of 1995 and then 
to Glasgow in January in a 
swap deal for OlegSalenko. He 
quickly inherited Salenko’s mis- 
fit tag at Ibrox, but over the 
close season a heart-to-heart 
with Smith salvaged his career. 

"At the start of the summer 
1 spoke to the manager and told 
him I wanted to return to Hol- 
land because 1 was homesick," 
van Vfossen said. 

“There were clubs at home 
interested, but after my holidays 
I came back and had another 
talk with Walter Smith. 1 asked 


him if he thought I was a good 
player and be said I might be, 
but I had to prove it. 

“Now football is fun again for 
me suddenty. I could have gone 
back to Holland, but wherever 
you go, you take your problems 
with you. Right now. Rangers 
are the best club for me." 

Ally McGcist's inclusion may 
rest on the fitness of Gordon 
Dune. Dune, who scored a 
preliminary round winner 
against Cypriots Anorthosis 
Famagusta a year ago, has been 
talcing antibiotics for a chest in- 
fection. 

Rangers are reaching for the 
Champions' League stage - 
worth some £5m to the q ualifi ers 
- for the third time in five years 
with their stars on a reputed 
£30.000-a-man bonus as reward. 
“What we did four seasons ago 
in 1992-93 when we pushed 
Marseille for a place in the fi- 
nal helped persuade Brian Lau- 
diup to come to Scotland.” 

Alania, who are joint top of 
the Russian League, will be 
without Arthur Pageyev, sent off 
at Ibrox, where Igor Yanovskys 
late penalty miss could prove 
crucial Rangers will be without 
the suspended Paul Gascoigne 
and injured pair David Robert- 
son and Alms McLaren. 

This might be the best and 
last chance for Rangers to reach 
the final stages. Uela, Europe's 
governing body, plan to alter the 
format of the competition and 
the Scottish champions could 
find themselves playing not 
one, but two pre -qualifying ties, 
starting next July. 


Hamilton anger at 
Ukraine officials 


The Northern Ireland manag- 
er Bryan Hamilton has criticised 
the Ukrainian authorities for 
keeping him in the dark during 

the build-up to the World Cup 
quulitying match between the 
sides in Belfast next week 

Hamilton is furious that the 
Irish Football Association were 
not informed about a warm-up 
match (he Ukraine played 
against Lithuania in Kiev lost 
week - they won it 5-2 - from 
which he could have sized up 
the Windsor Park opposition. 

It leaves Hamilton with only 
eight minutes on video of the 
Ukraine in action. But he re- 
mains hopeful that the players 
in his 18-man squad named yes- 
terday may yet go into the 
Group Nine match a week on 
Saturday with more detailed 
knowledge of their rivals. 

“They were supposed to no- 
tify us about any matches they 
were playing before they came 
to Belfast That's the customary 
procedure and I’m very disap- 
pointed they didn’t stick to it," 
Hamilton said. 

“We could have had someone 
at last week's match and at pre- 
sent I know veiy little about the 
Ukrainians. An eight-minute 
tape of highlights doesn’t reveal 
all that much. 


“But Tm not giving up. I think 
I’m close to finding another 
source who can come up with 
more extensive coverage of the 
Ukraine in action. I am bring- 
ing my squad together next 
Tuesday and I’d like to have 
more material on the Ukraine 
to show them." 

Hamilton has recalled 
Leicester’s Neil Lennon, 
French-based striker Phil Gray 
and Coventry’s close-season 
signing Michael O’Neill to join 
up with the players who held 
European champions Germany 
to a 1-1 draw in Belfast in May. 

Lennon did not play in that 
game as he was involved in 
Leicester* s Premiership play-off 
final at Wembley a few days ear- 
lier. while Gray was in hospital 
for knee surgery. 

O’Neill is back having been left 
out of (he Germany fixture as 
Hamilton felt he was not in the 
best slope psychologically due to 
being in dispute with his former 
dub, Hibernian. But there is no 
place for established interna- 
tionals Alan McDonald, Steve 
Morrow and Gerry Taggart. 

“We’ve widened our squad 
over the last year," Hamilton 
said. ‘There are now 24 play- 
ers in contention so everyone is 
looking over his shoulder." 


that he has been increasingly un- 
settled at St James’ Park after 
the summer: 
him to Barcelona. 

Wenger said: “He is a very 
good player for Newcastle, but 
the balance of the team is the 
most import ant thing. It is not 
only the quality of a player 
which matters, fait whether he 
would fit in with the team." 

The Arsenal striker Ian 
Wright revealed yesterday that 
Houston and his coaching staff 
did not speak to him for “Three 

or four days" after the player 
spoke his mind on Rioch’s con- 
troversial sacking. 

Houston and other dub stal- 
warts like Tony Adams, Paul 
Merson and Martin Keown 
have publicly voiced them dis- 
approval of Rioch’s removal last 
Monday, only five days before 
the start of the new season. 

But Wright, who stunned 
Arsenal fare: by putting in a 
transfer request after a series of 
spats with Riocfa last season, in- 
dicated in a national newspaper 
article last week he was not un- 
happy to see the bade of the for- 
mer Bolton boss. He also 
staunchly defended the dub 
vice-chairman David Dein, the 
man seen by many as the prime 
mover in Rioch’s dismissal. 

Wright said: *T spoke my 
mind when Bruce Rkxhgot the 
sack and some people didn’t like 
'it The- players were happy, and 
what has been said about the 
boys having a go at me is crap. 

“But the coaching staff 
blanked me. They didn’t talk to 
me for three or four days, but 

I’ve always said what I mean and 
if people can't take it they can 
kiss my ass. I just wanted the 
fans to know the situation as I 
saw iL Everyone knows Bruce 
Rioch and I didn’t see eye to 
eye, but in the end I respected 
him as a manager and wish him 
well in the future." 

Manchester Gty. who hope to 
sign another Arsenal striker, 
Paul Dickov, for £750, OCX) are 
ready to cut their loses cm Scot- 
tish striker Geny Creaney and 
sefl him to Oldham for £300,000. 

The Everton defender Matt 
Jackson's stop-start loan move 
to Queen’s Park Rangers has fi- 
nally been completed and he 
will make his debut in Friday’s 
televised match at Portsmouth. 

Keith Curie’s hopes of mak- 
ing his debut for Wolves have 
been hit by a new injury setback 
Curie has bad his calf in plas- 
ter and is likely to be sidelined 
for at least another week. But 
Wolves were cheered by the 
news that striker Don Goodman 
is set to be playing by October, 
six months ahead of schedule af- 
ter fracturing his skull against 
Huddersfield in ApriL 


Athletics 

The International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration yesterday said they had a strong 
case against the Austrafen splinter Dean 
CBpobianco wer afeged steroid use. The 
26 -year-oW proved positive for the an- 
abolic steroid starazoioi at a meeting 
in the Netherlands In Max but was al- 
lowed 03 run at foe Atlanta Olympics af- 
ter Oefng dearth by an AtttetoALSt?^ 
hearing that ruled there could have been 
a or t ampering wdb the test sam- 

pies. Meanwhile the IAAF may strip na- 
tional bodies of their powers to punish 
drug offenders in the wafce of cases fike 
that of Capobianco and the itaflan ngi 
jumper AntoneJla Sevtocqua, who also 
competed at Atlanta after-failing a test 

before the Games. 
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wait for 
Mabbutt 
stand-in 

Tottenham’s manager, Geny 
Francis, hopes Stuart Nether- 
cott will be fit to play at the cen- 
tre of defence against Derby 
tonight in the absence of the 
team captain, Gary Mabbutt. 

Nethexcott suffered a gashed 
shin, which required seven 
stitches, after he came on at 
Blackburn on Saturday when 
Mabbutt broke his left leg. He 
has trained this week and could 
play with protective padding 
over the wound. 

Darren Anderton picked up 
an ankle injmy on Saturday but 
he is expected to be fit, while 
Dean Austin is still out after a 
knee operation. 

Derby managed a 3-3 draw 
against with Leeds on Satmday 
after falling two goals behind, 
and their manager, Jim Smith, 
is determined that his defence 
learns from their escape. “We 
won’t be able to give too many 
teams a 2-0 start in this league 
and get a draw,” he said. “De- 
fenstyety, we were a bit naive on 
Saturday and I also felt we 
could have used the ball better 
from the back.” 

The return of his Croatian 
sweeper, Igor Stimac, who 
missed the Leeds game with a 
back problem, wffl help Derby’s 
cause. “Ws are going to need his 
quality and experience against 
a side like Spurs," be said. 

Stimac was back in (raining 
yesterday and Smith said: “As 
long as there is no reaction, we 
anticipate that he will play.” 

The West Ham manager, 
Harry Redknapp, has included 
the Portuguese attacker Paulo 
Futre in his depleted squad to 
face Coventra at Upton Park, al- 
though the former MDan play- 
er wffi probably start as one of 
the substitutes. 

Peter Shilton is likely to be 
alongside Futre on the bench, 
although the primary duty of the 
46-year-old former England in- 
ternational is to act as goal- 
keeping coach. 

Seven players, including the 
Romanian pair. Florin Ra- 
durioiu and Die Dumitrescu. 
and striker Tbny Cottee, are out 
of action as the Hammers at- 
tempt to bounce back from 
their opening day 2-0 defeat at 
Arsenal. 

Coventry's manager, Ron 
Atkinson, will put striker Noel 
Whelan through a fitness test 
before finalising his plans. Whe- 
lan suffered an ankle injury 
against Nottingham Forest on 
Saturday. 

If Whelan is ruled out Andy 
Ducros, who came on for 
Wbelan in the 3-0 defeat, will 
make his full home debut. 
Atkinson is also considering 



giving a debut to the Belgian 
full-ba ‘ ‘ " 


-back Reggie Genaux. 


David Holding breaks the 100 metres T53 world record in Atlanta yesterday 


Photograph: Phil Cole/Aiisport 


Grey strikes back with record 


Paralympics 


Tknni Grey took revenge for 
her 100 metres defeat by Lcann 
Shannon by beating the 13- 
ycar-old American to retain her 
800m tide in a world record 
time of lmin 55.11sec. 

Grey said: *T knew I bad to 
go reauy hard to beat her. I had 
a few guys on the training 
track pushing me at really high 
speeds and after that I felt reaQy 
confident. My tactics were to 
stay behind her. On the back 
straight I feh realty good. I took 
ber on the final bead and then 
it was easy. It's nice to know I 
haven’t lost it. I didn't want to 
come second again." 


Grey had unsuccessfully 
appealed against Shannon’s 
inclusion in the 100m T52 
because of the steel rods sup- 
porting her spine, which allow 
her to be more upright and thus 
in a position of more strength 
over the shorter distances. 

Grey’s medal was one of 
four golds won by Britain on the 
third day of the Games in 
Atlanta, taking Britain to third 
in the overall medals table 
with 11 gold medals. 12 silver 
and 11 bronze. 

Also on the track, David 
Holding won the 100m T53 in 
a world record of 14.45sec and 
Stephen Payton took the 100m 
Til. 

Payton said: “I came out of 
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Basketball 

Charles BaiWey has Jotned the Houston 
Rcx^sturitfePhoeftcSunsinsttade- 
off wWch saw four players ga the oBter 
waj: Bate* 33, who has won an oyrofo 
gaiJmafelwttfi two “Dream feams" Cut 
Has never wen an NBA title, is eqsect- 
ed to px* up more than £3m in ns lira 
season with his new team. 

Bowls 
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Northumbria PoUca yesterday con- 
firmed that no tidets will be available 
for Newcastle fans for the North-east 
derby Mth Sunderiand at Roker Rartron 
Wednesday, 4 S^icember. The 1,000 
tickets that Sunderland had set aside 
far Newcastle fens wBI now be so)d to 
Sun derla nd fans. 

TBAHEnSRS: Mar Kennedy Ntof a fl. PQftad- 
WIJP Nom Oxrtjr, aoodK): Peal SbtMer 
(aridfleU) Bredtart to Lmm. £50009. 

Golf 

Gafin Mcntsxnerie withdrew from this 
weoterKTs German Open yesterday af- 
ter Ns father was taken n. The British 
gaflec champion in 1994 and 1995, has 
i to Scotland ® be with Hs fethsc 
■, who telhe seocray at Rbyd ioan. 

Netball 

WORU) YOUTH CHAMPKMSMPS (Taras. 
ttjs engand OZl 6i ware 45. 

Re0by Le^ne 

Brian Snape, who transfomwd Salford 
during Ws chahmanship of the dub be- 
tween 1S63-77 and who was chakman 
of the Rugpy Rxnbrf LeaSie Itseff Item 


1974-76, has dSedaffid 81 at his home 
in the Me or Man. 

Bret Divisicm WMtefieJd hew put a 
£125,000 price tag on Wayne Rynn. 
The IS^rear^ld ttree-quarter or loose 
torwaid. whose brother Adrian plays tor 
Castieford, has been put on the trans- 
fer Dst at his own request 

Rugby Union 

Scotland are set to announce a new 
rrranajprfal structure today. toBowtng the 
decision of Jim Telfer to step down as 
director of rugiy. 

Paul Dodge has been put In chargs of 
Leicester Tigers’ youth team after four 
as the dub's as&tanc coach. The 
jr Engand and Lion centre's new 

follows the arrival of Bob 

Dwyer as the Tlgss’ coach. 

Moseley, the Courage League Second 
Dtvteton team, h aw> sacked their that 
town coach, Tony Lanaway, Jus two 
months after his appointment as suc- 

cessortD Derek Nutt as he does not fit 
Into the dors of new director of coach- 
ing Mark Ansoombe. 

TOUR MATCH ( P o t e fawftf i o c Hi , S Afc West- 
em Tramaal 0 Nsvr Zeatand 31. 
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the blocks first and from there 
I knew 1 bad won the gold. Now 
1 have two golds 1 would like 
to make it three in the 200m." 

In the pool, Jim Anderson 
won Britain’s other gold medal 
in the S2 100m freestyle. An- 
derson, who finished ahead of 
his team-mate Alan MacGre- 
gor, said: “It is my first Para- 
lympic gold medal and I am 
delighted- 1 didn't expect to win. 
1 am a bit emotional about it." 

MacGregor said: “The race 
was so dose and I knew I was 
coming bade at him at the end. 
It’s great we have won gold and 
silver together." 

Silver medals were also won 
by Sarah Bailey (400m S10) and 
Elaine Barratt (100m B2 
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jTeseaxtd rpunderf me OA Summer 
SaWJIte Masters at Havant was aban- 
***** * heavy I ram. 
Btehsecond round and quarter-finals 
wftf be played today. 


breaststroke). Mark Wood 
overcame the effects of a chest 
infection to win a bronze medal 
m the 400m F10 freestyle, won 
by the popular Dutch swimmer 
AiwindeGrooL 

In the men's table tennis 
team event, James Rawson 
and Neil Robinson also won a 
bronze medal. The men's 
basketball team suffered their 
second successive defeat, los- 
ing 54-47 to Spain. The 
women’s team were beaten 
46-31 fcy Japan. 

Kathy Smith was in first 
place in the individual women’s 
standings as ranking practice 
took plaice in the archery com- 
petition in preparation for the 
opening draw. 


. TODAY’S 
NUMBER 

16 

The number of goals conced- 
«1 - witfxx/t scoring onoe- in 

the last five matches by Ajax, 
who begri their defence Wtheir 
Dutch flfle today. They have 
been beaten by Milan, Juven- 
fos. Deporflvo La Cohiria and 

Cheteea. TTielr latest toss was 

a3-0 defeat Dutch rivals 
PSV Eindhcwen. in the Johan 
Cntyff Shield at the weekend. 
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The day Torquay began 
their climb to the top 
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We now know the 
* Gulls as European 
champions, of 
course, but it all 
started in 
August 1996. 
Jonathan Rendall 
tells the story 


e vrere sitting m the glass- 
fronted restaurant they 
have at the top of the San 
Sira; Kevin Hodges, the 
Torquay manager, stOI 

___ cradling the European 

Cup a good two hours alter the final 
thistle. 

^ The nationals had been shut out for a 
change; on Hodges’ orders, only the local 
papers were allowed to stay in — that was 
me and Simon MEDs from the Western 
News. It was a strange feeling, being a so- 
called “local” in what has become an in- 
ternational phenomenon like Torquay. 
Simon and I exchanged looks as if to say, 
hew long will this last? Not even into next 
season’s Champions’ League, our eyes de- 
cided, but who could really blame the Gulls. 

Looking out at the starry night sky over 
Milan, Hodges stroked the cup and said; 
"Unbelievable. Five years ago we were bot- 
tom of the League, and now this. It makes 
you think.” 

Behind Hodges and I, at the San Siro’s 
flamingo-crystalled bar, the Torquay chair- 
man, Mike Bateson, stood his players a 
round of beers. Hodges waved them over. 
We were joined also by Dave, Torquay's 
long-suffering fan from the old days and now 
the team’s talisman on European trips. He 
was wearing his trademark Ronnie Kray 
specs. “How you managed it with a wap ref 
Brethat, I don’t know,” Dave said with mock 
ruefulness. “No, I'm pleased for you, Kevin. 
I really am, mate.” 

One by one the players touched the cup, 
among them Norbert Lenk, the ex- 
Fortona Dusseldorf and Roma striker, heir 
to Klinsmann, who had been Hodges club- 
record buy the previous dose season. Yet 
the presence of Lenk was misleachpg. 

Torquay’s five-season rise from the spec- 

ue of the Conference to the Premiership 
title and, now, the Champions’ League, has 
of course been well documented. But it is 
still startling to recall that the mideusoftbe 
present team were all there durmg those fer- 
off Third Division days at Ptemmoor. 

The remaining players -Ray 
Jon Girtens and Rodney Jack - touched the 
cup gingerly, as if it might stffl be^a iUu- 
Jn Suddenly they wauld be 
back to the Nationwide League. But they 
needn't have worried. Their credentials are 

^sawagswg 

SSte by <he Milan film; and 
Gittens . . . 
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For Gittens, it is a bitter-sweet moment. 

He knows that next year he wfll be wear- 
ing the colours of Inter, the team he has 
just conquered. 

"Ifs amazing,” Bateson said. “I re- 
member back in ’96 all the talk was why 
didn’t we get a sell-on fee when Lee 
Sharpe went from Man U to Leeds. Now 
it seems like, well, total peanuts, to be 
honest” 

I asked Hodges what the turning pomt 
had been. Without hesitation, Be an- 
swered; “Flainmoor, Saturday 17 August 
1996." Almost in unison, Gittens and Jack 
murmured “Lincoln City”, with far-away 

looks in their eyes. Although Newland said, 

“D’you have to bring that up?" Hodges 
would not be swayed from his theme. 

“That was the one." he said. “The key. 
Remember we’d only stayed in the League 
because Stevenage's ground wasn’t up to 
scratch.” . 

"1 remember," Bateson interjected with 
an amused shrug. 

“And don’t forget Lincoln had beaten us 
5-1 the season before," Hodges went on. 

“So it was crudaL" He paused enigmati- 
cally before adding: “Absolutely crudaL" 

We thought back to that day, our re- 
membrances coming out The European 

of the chairs between us. per-fan 


Cup lay on one — 

Even the Milanese waiters were crowding 
round listening, and at the end Norbert 
Lenk said to Hodges: “You know, boss, I 
realty wish 1 had been there.” 

■ M»inw nnr was very different in those 
BriFdays, of course. There was a kiddies’ 
I playground where the Panl Baker 
Stand and Conference Centre is now, and 
you could find a parking space within 200 
yards of the ticket office. Not that there 
were any tickets. This was one of the old 
“no-ticket” games, to save on the printing. 

I walked up from town to Fbinmoorwith 
some of the Lincoln fans, who werc.fa- 
mously hard to impress. The Imps had just 


played host to Newcastle and their then- 
record buy Aten Shearer in a pre-season 
game, and the Imps fans hadn’t been im- 
pressed at alL • 

“It’s Andy Cole all over again,” one said. 
“And he was worth about as much as a bag 
ofcoaL” 

“Forget the Tbon Army, loony tunes is 
what it Is,” said another, with what turned 
out to be oracle-like accuracy, given New- 
castle's relegation that term. 

Our English Riviera didn't impress them, 
either, and it was dear that only a repeat 
of the 5-1 thrashings would compensate them 
for the long journey. “I can’t wait to get 
home to Lincoln," one Imp fan confided. 
“1 feel like I’ve been here years already." 

Indeed, in public even Hodges was cau- 
tious about his players’ chances before the 

match. “Most of 

them know what to 
expea and the most 
important thing is 
for them to concen- 
trate throughout the 
whole game,” he 
shrewdly told Simon 
Mills in that morn- 
ing’s News. 

I joined the su- 
>fan Dave 


on loan from Wimbledon, we might have 
turned things around.” 

It is sobering to recall that Dave then 
fondly invoked the, to him, crowning mo- 
ment in Gulls history up to that point 1990, 
the Leyl and DAF 'Bucks Trophy at Wem- 
bley. and the 4-1 defeat by Bohan. “We took 
20,000 to WemWey for that one," Dave said 
wistfully. 

“And* where are they now?" I observed, 
surveying a Pl ain m oor crowd that 1 
estimated at around 2,645. 

"If we knew that we wouldn't be in all 
the trouble we’re in," Dave said. 

Ripples of concern were felt among the 
Gulls faithful as Ray Newland, deputising 
for the now unfairly forgotten Rhys WQraot, 
fumbled a practice comer. An aghast 
Newland then let a dribbling shot from the 
No 3 keeper 


to 


‘Unbelievable. Five 
years ago we were 
bottom of the League, 
and now this. It makes 
you think' 


watch the teams 

warming up. He was wearing the Ronnie 
Krays even then, but, unsurprisingly, his fea- 
tures lacked the serene quality that they 
have since attained. Lincoln played a bru- 
tal long-ball game that required tremendous 
fitness, and we watched with some fore- 
boding as the Imps players performed a se- 
ries of sprints, despite the almost 
Mediterranean heat 
“Obviously, you get bitter when you’re 
bottom of the League,” Dave said. “But 
you’ve got to remember that if it wasn’t for 
Mike Bateson coming in, this club proba- 
bly wouldn’t exist. And if Dean Whitehouse 
hadn’t missed two open goals when he was 


Matthew Gregg slip 
through his hands 
into the net, when 
Ibe ball bad ap- 
proached at a mere 
3-5 mph. "It doesn't 
look good, docs it?” 
Dave said. 

This was no slight 

on Newland's prodi- 
gious latent, but as 
another Gulls fan 
remarked at the time: "The only player who 
can beat Ray Newtend is Ray Newland him- 
self.” For back then Newland, unihintyible 
though h seems now. used to have his oc- 
casional off days. As be kicked the hah back 
to Gregg, despite his exterior jocularity, it 
was clear that Newland was wrestling with 
his inner demons, but thankfully the Imps 
were too busy doing more sprints to notice. 
On such craz y paving stones of fate are gold- 
en futures laid. In the first quarter the aer- 
ial bombardment from the Lincoln midfield 
was unrelenting. Three times in the first 20 
minutes the ball went over the Wfesl stand 
from GuDs clearances. 


Worse, the referee had already booked 
two key Torquay men, not only Gittens but 
also Baker himself, after an innocuous chal- 
lenge which sent an Imps defender down 
as if shot. "He’s obviously been training at 
Old Trafford,” a Gulls fan quipped as the 
Lincoln No 3 made a miraculous recovery 
and trotted back. 

Incredibly, the northerner Baker, his 33- 
year-old blond crop glistening in the sun, 
was not even a definite Gulls player that 
day. "He's haring to commute,” Dave said. 
“He's got to find a house for his wife, and 
it’sncrt easy. Where be cranes from 40 grand 
virtually buys you a mansion. Travel is our 
worst enemy.” 

So incensed were the Gulls supporters by 
the card-happy ref that they failed to notice 
the helping hand he had in the first Torquay 
goal. As the Gulls prepared to take a free- 
kid: by the opposing comer flag, referee 
DUrso pointed out that the said infraction 
had actually taken place some five yards near- 
er goal, on the edge of the Imps’ box. 

From the newly placed kick, Gittens slot- 
ted home with a sweet side-foot. “There's 
only one Johnny Gittens," sang the crowd. 
But failure, as they say, breeds the expec- 
tation of it, and the mood was far from crow- 
ing at half-time as we queued for our 
then- traditional portion of chips: crisp on 
the outside, creamy in the middle and grease 
almost non-existent in the old handy card- 
hoard cones - still the best chips I have ex- 
perienced in domestic or indeed 
international stadiums. “1 hope you're go- 
ing to put the crapness of the ref in your 
report,” Dave said rather unfairly as we re- 
took our places. 

The rest is history. Newland’s nerves were 
suddenly exposed when, going to lip over a 
speculative punt forward, he instead missed 
the hall and odQidcd with the rear stanchion. 
This time the Imps did not miss their cue. 
High ball after high ball was curled in, their 
burly rearguard massing in the the Gulls' box. 
Another missed cross and . . . h was 1-1. 


Ai this point, most in the crowd would 
have settled for the draw. The whistles were 
going up from as early us the 76th minute. 
But Hodges stiU had his dream. And at that 
precise moment he executed the master- 
stroke that would realise it. Off came the 
stalwart Garry Nelson, and on came 
Rodney Jack. 

Of course. Jack was only a kid back then. 
No one knew quite what to expect as he 
jogged on with his dreadlocks bouncing in 
the summer air. “Nice haircut,” one Gulls 
regular observed. "But has the kid got the 
legs?" 

We did not have thal long to find out - 
14 minutes and 32 seconds, by my reck- 
oning. It was the first minute of injury time. 
A languid back-pass from the resigned Imps 
seemed safe enough as it trickled hack to 
their underrated keeper Barry Richardson. 
Suddenly, from nowhere. Jack appeared on 
the balL Two defenders had galloped back. 
Jack dummied one. (hen shimmied past the 
other and shot. 

The game Richardson got a foot to it, 
but this was just a passing caress as the ball 
kissed the hack of the net. Ref D’Urso blew 
for time. Hodges leapt from the dug-out. 
The crowd erupted. It seemed like a lot of 
people back then. And the Gulls faithful 
linked arms three -abreast and went out past 
the playground singing "Rodney Jack. 
Rodney Jack, Rodney Jack ..." 

Of course, those singing lads are now 
mere specks in the sea of faces you see at 
the new Plainraoor. But as Hodges and I 
ambled out of the San Siro with Bateson, 
Dave, Gittens, Newland, Jack and Lenk. 
the Gulls manager paused and confided: 
"You know, talking about those days, the 
funny thing is you almost want to go back 
to them." 

“Really. Kerin?” I said. 

"Nah.” Kevin chuckled, and then, quite 
understandably rejecting my request for a 
lift, sped off in the limo towards the 
airport. 
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The mouthy mayor and his mattress boys 
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oi ms ^ with Ramon 

once accused^ Soever 

of Marbelte’ H foul language and 
trouble for be Spain’s profes- 
loutish behavj 0 ■ Jhas banned 

Sgfe when 


the Spanish football federation chief 
“a ™afta boss, a cancer in the world 
of football", and described the Span- 
ish referees’ chairman as “a shepherd 
fit only to tend sheep and goats". 

In 1990, Uefa, European fbotbalTs 
governing body, banned him f dr two 
seasons for calling a French referee 
a homosexnaL In 1991, the Spanish 
RV fined him £16,400 for ieffinga ref- 
eree he should visit a psychiatrist. _ 

Last season, he rariaDy insulted his 
own Colombian player Adolfo Va- 
lencia, threatening to “cut his biack 
head off”. He was “only spealnngfig- 

uiatively”, a contrite Gil said when 
calmer. In the latest row, in April, 
he punched the manager of Com- 
postela after a shouting match in 
which COmpQStela's owner said Mar- 
bella’s voters “must be stupid” . 

GiTs belligerent style goes hand- 
in-hand with what former managers 
call his complete ignorance of foot- 
ball “I might as w«ll advise him on 
how to run Marbella," complained 
the Argentine Alfio Basfle, who 
bowed out after four months in 
June 1995. GiTs current manager, the 
Serb Raddy Antic, broke records 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

AtJetico Madrid's owner 
is no stranger to 
scandal, writes 

Elizabeth Nash 

by surviving an entire season. 
Gil, who gulps down eight fried 

e«K at a sitting, has in nine seasons 

devoured 20 Argentine, English and 
Spanish managers. Some lasted only 

days. One had a nervous breakdown. 

Another said the players, ruled by 
fear, walked a daily tightrope over 
a lake of crocodiles. 

Jesus Gil, 63, was born in Btirgo 
de Osma, 100 miles north-east of 
Madrid. At 17, he shared a boarding 
house with a priest and 19 prostitutes, 


keeping the establishment's accounts 
in lieu of paying rent. He mended 
gearboxes, then bought and sold 
terries and eventually property. 

In 1969, an apartment block he 
built in Segpria collapsed, killing 58 
people. It had no plans, no architect 
and no surveyor, and the cement was 
barely se L He was jailed for criminal 
negjigpnce for five years in 1971, but 
after 18 months the dictator Franco 
pardoned Him. He borrowed money 
and started again, some say with an 
enduring chip on bis shoulder. 

Marbella, glitzy playground for 
rich Arabs aid Russians, with pos- 
sibiy the densest concentration of 
powder-blue fringed suede cowboy 

boots in Europe, caught his fang' in 
1979 when he attended a local 
weight-loss clinic. He homed in with 
his property deals with such disre- 
gard for the regulations that in 1988 
the Socialist town council declared 
him persona non groin- His way 
round that was to stand for mayor. 
He created his Independent Liber- 
al Group (GIL) party and won a 
landslide victory in 1991. 

He promised to dear prostitutes 


off the streets and corral them into 
a purpose-built “whore-odrome", 
and adopted Franco's ruse of boost- 
ing public thermometers a degree or 
three to encourage tourists. 

One nig ht in August 1991, he de- 
scended upon Maztwlla's harbourside 
bars with his bodyguards and started 
haranguing the youngsters. “What a 
drink-sodden face you’ve got sonny," 
he bellowed. “How much have you 


I'm going to get rid of you. Drunkards! 

ShigsTSeveial people were injured in 
scuffles and a police car was burnt. 

Gil’s business deals have so pros- 
pered that he claimed last month to 
nave lost all respect for money be- 
cause he had “too much”. He bought 
a mausoleum in Madrid's Almude- 
na cemetery with a garden and 
room for 69 bodies, ana favours the 
epitaph: "Here Iks a brave man who 
laughed at imbeciles.” 

Tans of the Coldujneros (“ma ttress 
boys"), so-called for the red-and- 
wiine striped mattress- ticking that in- 
spired Auetico’s strip, don’t mind the 
b ragga docio. While Gfl s on a win- 
ning streak, they love him. 


As m spart so in languagei there 
are do winners without losers. If 
“coactT is the rising star, its de- 
feated adversary is “manager". 
There is a cruel Darwinian logic 
governing the sporting lexicon: 
managers are a dying breed, while 
coaches are like rabbits. 

TbeLlife of the word “coach'" m 
Britain’falfc into two tfetinetperi- 
od$. Before ajad After \fenable$. In 
lbe Btiaagerial golden age of 1966, 
no onctowuld ever think of calling 
Sr iAlf H anffiey “coach". He was 
manager as God. A coach was 
srasetibing the England team trav- 
efited loWembtey m. The team had 
aco achqr c oaches on the field,' too, 
andwrarhy menthey were, running 
oh with buckets and sponges. But 
the mairagjtr-the generalissiinq, foe 
mastro- was there ^supervise tac- 
tics, strategy, formation* destiny . 

-Brea Graham ’fayterwas still a 
foajfaipri Thea'feny^ VeoaWestook 
dwa and-^tnanaecr* was out and 
■^wa^was hr Maybe ft had some- 
thmg to do with potential legal edm- 
.pfcroottu'HDpadf bad the virtue of 
den&fcfflty:if hall blew up, \fcnabtes, 


like some Mission Impossible agent, 
could be thrown to the sharks a r (he 
Sngprs - hey, lc was never realty Eojh 
laid manager anyway! Maybe it was 
modernisation. Thylor was the 
Stakhaooritc, with ms emphasis on 
sheer int±Ktry and prochicnvhy, Ven- 
aWes would give creativity and flair 
actance. There was never any ques- 
tfcm of Glenn Hoddle becoming | 
manager - he went straight in as 
coach. Coaches are taking over. 
Managers are not sexy. 

The word is an American re- 
import There is a justification for 
, Uns evolution. A coach is more 
hands-on, be does not fear getting ! 
his boots dirty. A coach wears a 
tracksuit not aaoit and tie. Coach 
Jsetessless. 

Personally, I regret the passing 
of “managed, wifo its ccmnotatiotts 
of Ramseyian wisdom and vision 
and dignity. There is an eteineitt of 
nostalgia m this. But there is an- i 
other drawback to the American- i 
ism. In the television soap opera 
Cheers, "Coach" was an mniahli-, 
ageing imbedle. 

Andy Martin 
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Counties must put England first 


The Acfield Report is not an awe- 
inspiring document. Tins should not 
be seen as a criticism of the Iumi- 
naries in die working party: more tbal 
there was actually not that much 
which could be done to imjmwe the 
management of English cricket. 

One essential fact was grasped, 
however, which was that this man- 
agement must be free from the 
sometime parochial interests and in- 
fluence of the first-class counties. 
Hence their cornerstone recom- 
mendation of an England Manage- 
ment Committee to run all aspects 
of England's international cricket. 
To quote from the report “The 


administration of Englan d teams.” 

> Autonomy for the EMC is essen- 
tial if it is to work. It is the sort of pow- 
er which I believe Raymond 
Illingworth and Tfed Dexter both 
sought and which often comes with 
an anthority of one. Yet the working 
party recognised die inherent diffi- 
culties of this dictatorial approach and 
instead opted for a committee, but' 
one which could be autocratic in its 
powers because of its independence 
from the TCCB. It would have “del- 
egated” powers for “all aspects”. 

Now we find, however, that on the 
point which most players would re- 


Tim Curtis, chairman of the Professional 
Cricketers’ Association, says the 
Acfield Report is a step in the right direction 


EMC be delegated by the TCCB 
[Test and County Cricket Board] to 
decide on and implement all aspects 
of the selection, management and 


mittee s wings. The chairman of the 
EMC will not have the right to with- 
draw players from county matches 
if he deems it necessary. 


DcmunjcCCRkwOlcontinuetoa^ 
ezage playing two days out of three 
throughout the year whilst his Aus- 
tralian counterpart, Glenn Mc- 
Grath, will play only one out of 
three. 

Our own experience at Worces- 
ter this year does not help my ar- 
gument, in that Graeme Hack’s 
omission from our line-up for one 
game (fid not lead to renewed and 
refreshed success fen: him Howev- 
er, Worcester in an enlightened 
manner recognised the pre-emi- 
nence of the national side. Only if 
this spirit proliferates will we bridge 


this county versts country divide and 
improve nor national team’s chances 
of success. 

Other aspects of the report ad- . 
dress this same central problem of 


simply a question of people being 
part forward who have served their 
time in a county administration 
and deserve a chance or who, 
through being retired or personal fi- 
nancial circumstances, have the 
time and oppor t un ity to fulfil such 
roles. The basis for selection for 
these crucial roles wfll be broadened 


dub pulling in the opposite direc- 
tion from country. I am delighted 


tion from country. I am delighted 
to sec in the report that, whilst Lbe 
TCCB will continue to nominate 
candidates to sit on the various 
committees and act as selectors, the 

EMCrefaniB.therighttnsriert'frnn^ 

outside these nominations. This, 
combined with the payment of se- 
lectors, should ensure the best pos- 
sible people are involved. It is not 


tennming factor. 

Further to this, the continuity of 
the EMC*S selection process be- 
tweenlfader'19 f ^andfuffEngbnd 


ly, particularly in th e A’ team where 
too often ft seems local county 
favourites have been rewarded af- 
ter a good season. Again, the coun- 
ty interests, a pat on the back for 
having done well, -come before a 
hard-headed, forward- thinking ap- 


proach to selection and manage - 

merit. 

In this question of select ion an d 
die central concept of a manags m ent 
committee the Acfield Report 
grasps a significant nettle- In other 
areas it is notably woolly, spawning 
few committees to implement its 
various and I would not have 

thought that the process for select- 
ing the En^and sower for each tour 
worthy of quite so much debate- 

Perhaps the wooliness was an at- 
tempt to disguise and dip through 
the crucial point of the. indepen- 
dence of the EMC It didn’t work- 
The Tees’s refusal to allow the 
EMC ultimate powers is disap- 
pointing evidence that the differ- 
ences fctweendifo aud country will 
continue .to und ermine our in- 
ternational efforts. 


Lawless 
Essex still 

looking 

dangerous 


ilk 


THE WEEK 

AHEAD 


temuae one of the dosesiand tflOBl fas- 



^ lavourapie wtwcw wy-j 

luck with the toss and the weather. 

What he did not mention was the ci- 
te* of call-ups to the Australian adc 
currently preparing for the Singer Cup 
in Sri Lanka, which may well have a di- 
rect bearing on the effectiveness of 
of the challenging group. The limited- 
overs tournament, which runs until 7 
September, deprives Yorkshire _of 


It may be argued that Yorkshire’s 
dream is already dead, the eretwmlc 
leaders having chopped 27 pointste- 

hind with four consecutive defeats. This 
maybe true, but a recovery would have 
been more likely with Bevan present. 

In the case of fifth-placed Essex , 
however, the Joss threatens to undermine 
their best form of the season, a run of 
four consecutive Championship victories, 
which has prompted those sceptical of 
the M i dla n d challenge represented by 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire to spec- 
ulate that the biggest threat to Kent and 
Surrey may come from Chelmsford. 

Essex have been impresavc lately, with 
two victories by an innings and another 



Band Khan, of Pakistan, is caught behind by the bicBan wicketkeeper Pardeep Chawfa, in the Under-15 World Cup final at Lord 1 * yesterday 


Photograph: Robert Haltam 


Lord’s given a glimpse of the future 


Ironic, isn't it, that while the great 
and the good of county cricket gath- 
ered at Lord's to peddle their solip- 
sisms and sophistries in shuttered 
chambers, the future of the game was 
right out here for all to see. And it 
wasn’t English. It was Asian, with for 
dia and Pakistan contesting the final 
of the Lombard World Challenge - 
the under-15 World Cup. Both had 
come to Lord’s unbeaten in the two- 
week tournament 


Ironic? Certainly. But not sur- 
iseng. r've played laps for English 


prising. Tve played laps for English 
cricket too many times to be blow- 
ing my own trumpet but I wrote 
back in 1991 that cricket was going 
this way. Not marry will have read 
it then - and probably no one con- 
nected with the running of English 
cricket 

Commenting on a projected tour 
of Sri Lanka by Australia and New 
Zealand in July and August that 
year, 1 wrote: "Such a programme 
means that the mid-year months are 
no longer an English preserve and 
opens the way for a power base in- 
corporating the Asian and Aus- 


baiance of power within the game. 
It concerned the whole approach to 
what cricket is. It can be the mani- 
festation of a nation's spirit, and 
from the way India and Pakistan, and 
to some extent Sri Lanka, have 
played in this tournament, the 
teenage Asian spirit is an unfettered 
bird compared with die sons of non- 
conformist Anglo-Saxon stock. 

So with their supporters yester- 
day - you don't hear noise like this 
at a county game. With their flags 
and chants tots could have been Cal- 
cutta or Lahore, rather than Lord’s. 
They were raising the roof of the 
Mound Stand with their impas- 


As two Asian countries contest the final of 
the Under-15 World Cup, Graeme Wright 
examines the threat to English hegemony 


dington, was of slim-line swing 
bowlers bending the ball away from 


sioned “zindabad (long live) Pak- 
istan” choruses ana their shrilling 


istan” choruses and their shrilling 
and whistling for every run scored 
and every bail fielded. 

My firet sighting of India, two 
weeks ago beside the Thames in "Ifed- 


of a Srinath or Prasad. There was 
also a slow left-armer in a maroon 
turban to rekindle memories of the 
days when spin was the kernel of the 
Zhoian attack. Their batsmen, as they 
showed against South Africa in the 
semi-finals, could be unstoppable. 
Needing 263 to win, and reduced to 
9 for 2, they came out with bats blaz- 
ing after tea at Trent Bridge and won 
by five wickets. 

In England's two ga ny*? that mat- 
tered, first against India and in 
their semi-final against Pakistan, they 


displayed grit and determination in 
the field to daw their way back af- 
ter the Asian batting had gone off 
at a rare old pace, ftom 156 for 3 
they pegged India back so well that 
the Indians won by ordy one wick- 
et in the last over. Against Pakistan 
they took the last six wickets for 17 
runs, only when batting to fall 90 
runs short of Pakistan's total of 208. 
In each case the effort came too late. 
England’s young cricketers need to 
learn to be on the attack from the 
Start, both physically and psycho- 
logically. 

Pakistan's 222 for 7, after they 
were put in to bat, revolved around 


80 in 109 balls by the opener, Has- 
san Raza. Initially he played second 
fiddle to his fellow opener, Tkufeeq 
Umar, a left-hander gifted with de- 
licious tuning on both sides of the 
wicket India’s captain, Rettinder 
Sodhi, broke that stand, and came 
back at the end with two more wick- 
ets. But it was their off-spinner, 
Ishan Ganda, who prevented Pak- 
istan bufiding a formidable total on 
a lunchtime base of 120 for 2 from 
36 overs. 

Hit for 11 off his first four baOs 
after the interval, Ganda bowled 
Faisai Iqbal as he cried to sweep the 
fifth. Eight overs later, Raza hit him 
straight to cover. When he drew the 
threatening Jamusar Khan down the 
pitch beaten in the air and bad him 
stumped, Pakistan at 178 for 5 were 
left with a lot to do in the remain- 
ing seven overs. 


India’s problems began much 
earlier, as they did against South 
Africa. This time they were 19 for 
2, and again Sodhi and the wicket- 
keeper, Pardeep Chawia, were in- 
tegral to the recovery. Extras, too, 
were a great help, providing a quar- 
ter of the tea-time total of 101 for 
2 after 25 overs. 

Once again, though, the break 
broke the batsmen's concentration. 
Two overs into the final session 
Chawia, who had been dropped 
second ball at first slip, drove Imran 
Qadir’sgoogly to short extra cover. 
When Mohammad Kiaf was 
stumped in the 30th over, the ball 


Five youngsters who may have an international future 


tralasian countries, with South 
Africa close enough to support iu 
Such an alliance would threaten 
England’s traditional hegemony.” 

What we witnessed yesterday, 
however, concerned more than the 



•j... 


danced down the pitch to Shoaib Mah 
Ilk’s off spin, there was no contain- 
ing Pakistan's vociferous supporters. 

Now, though India required more 
than four an over, the pressure was 
oil Suddenly the heroes looked tike 
15-year-old boys. Sodhi was the ex- 
ception. Batting or bowling he is a 
dass player, and with an un beate n 82 
to add to his three wickets fen- 24 nms, 
thecaptain carried his side to World 
Cup glory. Three times Pakistan's 
supporters came flooding over the 
boundary, but it was to no avail. In 
the end the “Zmdabads” were silent 


the end the “Zindabads" were sflent 
R “ 82no} - 


bare a 20-point gap todose cm 
- the surprise Jcadcrai>r&yshir» and IS 
on second-placed Kent but hare &match 
in hand on both. Dean Jones’s team, who 
went top when victoiy over Notting- 
hamshire on Monday gave them six wins 
in eight rounds, take abreather now be- 
fore returning to face Worcestershire at 
Chesterfield, Somerset at Thuntoo, then 
Warwickshire and Durham at Derby. 

.Kent, who would have had a com- 
fortable lead bad rain not deprived 
them of a probable win at Derby in late 
July, go to Cardiff tomorrow and meet 
Nottinghamshire at Umbridge Wells 
next week before sitting out a round, 
conducting against Hampshire at Can- 
terbury and Gloucestershire at Bristol 
Having suffered the i gn om in y of the 
wooden spoon last season, Kenfs coach, 
Daryl Poster, believes amends can be 
made in the most handsome fashion, but 
confidence is also high in Surrey (third) 
and Leicestershire (fourth), each of 
whom, like Essot, have fire matches left. 
Surrey, at Tbent Bridge tomorrow, lose 
Alec Stewart and Graham Thaape to Tfest 
calls but wifl probaWy ask C3rns Lewis 
to dash north if not required at The OvaL 
The Ifexaco Ttophy may mean all 
three missing neat week’s dash with 
Warwickshire at The Oval, where 
Northamptonshire and Worcestershire 
are also due before the season is out, 
with Glamorgan at Cardiff in between. 

Leicestershire, for whom Whitaker is 
poised to return from a calf muscle in- 
jury, take an Hampshire at Grace Road, 
starting tomorrow, with two more 
matches at their headquarters, against 
Somerset and Middlesex, sandw iching 
trips to Nottinghamshire and Du rham 
Sunday's AXA Equity and Law 
League programme finds second against 
first when Nott inghamsh ire and Surrey 
meet at Treat Bridge, wfafie Wbrcester- 
shire (fifth) and Warwickshire (fourth) 
dash at New Road. Third-placed York- 
shire- on equal points wit£ Surrey and 
Notts— face Lancashire at Headingley. 

Jon Cutley 


If Giddins has a drug problem, he should have been treated 
as Paul Merson was by the FA, with sympathy and firmness 


At The Oval this weekend, the 
chances are (hat England will lose 
to Pakistan. But don v t worry: there 
is still one department of (he 
game in which we lead the world 
- the ability to run things really 
badly. 

Last week the Tfest match ended 
on Monday evening, and by 10 JO 
next morning six England players 
were playing in a semi-final for their 
counties. The man responsible for 
this curious arrangement. Tim 
Lamb, is about to be rewarded with 
the top job in English cricket -chief 
executive of the Tfest and County 
Cricket Board. 

Yesterday the board’s disriplmaiy 
committee met to pass judgement 
on Ed Giddins, the Sussex player 
noted for his fast bowling and fast 


living, who had failed a drag test ear- 
lier in the season. The committee, 
chaired by Gerard Elias QC, de- 
cided to ban Giddins from profes- 
sional cricket for the whole of next 
season. For good measure, he was 
sacked by his county. 

The double whammy would have 
been harsh but justified if Giddins 
had been convicted of using 
performance-enhancing drugs. But 
the drag in question was cocaine, die 
positive effects of which would last 
tor about two overs. One day, no 
doubt, a laboratory somewhere will 
come up with a tablet that makes 


lanky young men better at pa- 
trolling the fine-leg boundary. But 
at the moment cricket is drug- 
proof. 

What it is not, alas, is idiot- 


proof. I have not met Gerard Elias 
QC, and have no reason to doubt 
that he is a fine legal brain and a 
cricket lover who hi s only the best 
interests of the game at heart. You 
just wouldn’t know this from his 
judgements. There hare been two 
of them this season and they have 
both been ridiculous. 

Gid dins s drug-taking was evi- 
dently social. Yes, he was breaking 
the law, but only in a small way. the 
law, had it caugjht up with him be- 
fore the TCCB did, would proba- 
bly have taken a relaxed view and 
let him off with a warning. 

Yes, he was setting a tad exam- 
ple. but in an even smaller way. If 
Bias thinks that the young people 
of today take their cue from coun- 
ty cricketers, then he & even more 



TIM DE LISLE 


out of touch than this judgement 
makes him look. Young people are 
influenced by pop stars, film stars, 
footballers and, above all, each 
other. Kids who are innocent and 
old-fashioned enough to be influ- 
enced by Sussex seam bowlers are 


far too innocent and old-fashioned 
to know that coke is anything oth- 
er than a drink, let alone where to 
get it and what to do with it. 

If Giddins has a drug problem, he 
should have been treated as Paul 
Merson was by Arsenal, with firm- 
ness and sympathy. If he doesn't 
have a problem, he should have 
been given a stern warning ax tnhis 
future conduct 

Which is exactly what Raymond 
Illingworth should have got when he 
was hauled op before fimw in June. 
Illingworth's crime was to have 
broken the confidentiality of the se- 
lection process, by writing a book 
and some newspaper articles re- 
piyip£ to Devon Malcolm’s articles 
criticising his management. Mal- 
colm, who had broken his TCCB 


tour contract, was let off with a 
wanting^ Hiy, who had no contrac- 
tual obligation to keep his mouth 
shut, was found guilty of b ringing 
J«e spme into disrepute and fined 


He has been wandering about 
race a wounded bear ever since. 
Every wicket Malcolm takes for 
Derbyshire adds to the feeling 
that Illingworth must take most of 
the blame for their felling-out. But 
that is one thing, and the subse- 
quent war of words is another. 
Illingworth, more than anyone in 
cricket except perhaps Ian Both- 
am, likes to have the last word. By 
a nswering Malcolm’s broadside, he 
was only doing what came 
naturally. 

mingworth leaves the game - for 


suwvoe says - m two weeks’ time. . 

fas aaasa 

“senbed as having disconcerted ' 
8pme of his team-mates with his in- 
dependent way 0 f Uf e sounds like 
county cricket needs. And 

? ot i 1 ® a new chief exec- f 
utwe but a new chainoaiMavJn-.- - 

a hard look at the TCCB’sdisd- 

^^T^ocedures.-Bragjngthe. 

disrepute” a phrase : 1 
to stuffy, nebulous abd arifoaicibat •• 
itself® 53 83016 ^ disrepute * 
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*en treated 

d firmness 


here is glorious compensation for a brief 
inn mg s at the North Devon Cricket 
Club: the view of the sea as you walk to 
M the wicket and the sight of the pavilion 
IH as you return shortly after. No wonder 
MS touring rides head for Instow. The mouth 

of the River Tom'dge is a few yards fr om th e bound- 
ary line and an occasional recipient of sixes, while the 
18th-century pavilion is one of the oldest in the coun- 
try and. according to the recently retired dub secre- 
tary Bill Pain, ‘‘one of the prettiest” _ 

The Grade IHisted building was originally put up 

as a bam for animals and then converted to a cricket 

pavilion in the 1830s. It comes with all facilities, but 
inside you can still look up from your cream tea to 
the thatch and beams of the roof above. 

* aj Save for an extension on the front, there has been 
' * little structural alteration over time, which is the Mine 
that could be said of the 70-year-old cricket pavilion 
at Hureiboumc Priors, near Andover, m Hampshire. 

An attractive, wooden building with a thatched roof, 
it has no heating, no lighting, running water or by. 

: The club’s 20 paid-up members and their visitors use 

it almost exclusively for changing and then move to 
the village hail for teas. , 

^Wfe’d Klee to have an extension to give us bay: ameni- 
ties for the 21st centuiy,” says 
„ man. “In this day and age, ymi sho ^ i a Q t 

to get a shower.” The cost ofpnMdmgshowere, mi- 
le tl and a small kitchen area is ^summed m 05 000. 

Hurst bourne Priors is now prepymg anapplKJ. 
tion to the Sports Coundl's y?? 

is where Pateley Bridge Cncket Club, m North York- 
shire’s Nidderdale league, will be seeking ftmds m the 
future to improve its own faculties. 

Thi? core of the dub’s pavilion is wooden, but a stone 

■ ^^^lofiery^a^ prov^^™^ ,1 i r1 ^ a 8°^°^ *P r 
local cricket dubs since March 1995. In 

Sew sSris Fhnd has handed out more 

■ Sfe«ss=i 

>’ 5- 

s This ume jus 7 _ . f . p view Forest was m mudi 

^ rick me ^tate 1 ^^^ at Hurstbourne Priors. There 
or light and the players changed and 


National Lottery cashes helping 
village cricket clubs to do a bit 
of home improvement 

Christian Dymond reports 

socialised in the same room. Even the windows were 
devoid of glass. 

But. thanks to a £37.000 wooden-and-thalched ex- 
tension (£12,980 came from the Sports Council fond 
and £10,000 from the Foundation for Sport and the 
Arts), there are now two changing-rooms, hot show- 
ers, a disabled toilet, heating, lighting and glazed 
windows. 

“It's a dream come true. We thought we d have to 
raise the money ourselves, which would have taken 
many, many years," says Ray Mortimer, the dub’s 
secretary. 

Martin Coales, chairman of Bomere Heath Crick- 
et Club, in Shropshire, talks of “money beyond our 
wildest dreams" to describe the £50,865 and £28^00 
that have come to the dub from the Sports Council 
and the Foundation for Sport and the Arts 
respectively. , VT . , 

A new pavilion (replacing a wooden Nissen nut) 
and new ground facilities that together have cost 
£130,000 will be officially opened at the start of the 
□ext season. 

Improved facilities, however, do not necessarily her- 
ald an end to the rich variety of clubhouses that are 
one of the great features of village and small town 

... - .nni, 

Keswick got a £87364 sports pavilion m 1994 to 
replace one that, according to the cricket dub cap- 
tain, Keith Richardson, was “dropping to bits . But 
the incorporation of the old pavilion's Lakeland green- 
slate roof, two ventilation turrets and balcony timber 
gives it a look that belies its age- 

Traditional, too, is the three- and-a-half-year-oid 
pavilion at Ripley, near Harrogate. The dub wanted 
something that would blend in with the village and 
nearby Ripley Castle, so went for a timbered budd- 
ing with a veranda from a Worcestershire company 
called Courtyard Designs. 

“The village cricket pavilion and the ground are rat 

of our British way of life," says Suzanne White oSThe 
Cricketer magazine, which for the 25th year is or- 
ganising the national knock-out cup competition for 
village cricket dubs. . 

Caldy and Langley cricket clubs will meet in the 
Alliance and Leicester Giro Village Cricket Cham- 
pionship final at Lord’s on 1 September. Hurstbourne 
Priors and Paieley Bridge, alas, were knocked out m 
the first round. 
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6 coming soon... us open 


Next stop: a 
bite at the 
Big Apple 





Eyes will be keenly trained on 
Richard Krajicek at Flushing 
Meadow. John Roberts sizes 
up the Wimbledon champion 


T he only time the United 
States championships 
went Dutch was in 1968, 
the first year of open 
tennis. The American 
Arthur Ashe defeated 
Tom Okker for the men’s singles 
title, but the runner-up returned to 
Amsterdam with the $14,000 prize 
money. 

Ashe received only $280 in ex- 
penses because he was still an ama- 
teur, a second lieutenant in the US 
Army, "happy to be able to make the 
payments on my beloved Ford 
Mustang”. 

Until six weeks ago, Okker re- 
mained the only Dutchman ever to 
play in a Grand Slam singles finaL 
Then along came Richard Krajicek 
with a breathtaking triumph at Wim- 
bledon. where he was not even 

seeded. 

The question now is 
whether the 24-year-old from t 


next event was the minimum Maybe 

if the Olympics bad been one week 
later there would have been a good 
chance." 

The 6ft Sin Krajicek did not 
exactly go unnoticed back home 
even before he fulfilled his poten- 
tial at Wimbledon. “When I play 
in Holland I think I get a little 
bit close to what Andre Agassi 
has every week," he said. “I am 
pretty popular with the kids in 
Holland." 

While grateful for his talent and 
the rewards it brings - £392^500 for 
winning Wimbledon boosted his ca- 
reer prize money to £3. lm -Krajicek 
does not crave attention. “For one 
week I can handle it fine, but to have 


ended the world No l’s prospects of 
becoming the first since Borg to win 
the title four times consecutively. 

Sampras is among the players 
who have won both Wimbledon and 
the US Open singles titles in the 
same season. He succeeded twice, 
last year and in 1993. Krajicek, how- 
ever, might also take note that 
Stefan Edbeig, Pat Cash and John 
Newcombe all experienced the in- 
dignity of following a triumph at the 
AH F-TigtanH Chib with a first-round 
disaster in New York. 

Krajicek has so far advanced to the 
fourth round on two of his five vis- 
its to the rubberised concrete courts 
at Flushing Meadow, New York. In 
1992, he led Edberg, the eventual 


WeCG. X uul uaiiuii; li uuc, uui cu 

it all the time must be so tiring, and champion, by twsete to one and was 
it’s tough to be nice to everybody, a break up in the fifth set, the 

• Sweoe recovering to win 6-4. 

A year later, at the same 

Sampras on Krajicek: 


Rjo tre ^damam gefone bette" 'RfcftaflfS alWSyS had a big 

ru, i*.* rv,., nc rwn . Last year, the I 


than Okker at the US Open, i 

which starts next Monday, or game . When he gets hot, 

at least that is one of the . f . 

questions. /l6 S VG/y U/ffiCli/l. He S 

“Who is the more popular , 

Dutchman now in the alWdVS gjVeH me pPOulemS 

Netherlands between yourself 

and the actor Jean GaudeVfon 

Damme?" an American reporter So in that sense I don’t really envy mate 
wanted to know. Agassi, I guess.” wim 

“Oh, he is Belgian, Jean Claude He savoured his accomplishment face 

Van Damme," Krajicek pointed out at Wimbledon during a contempla- bige 
gently tive moment in a crowded room, in gc 

The reporter apologised and ex- “When I was at the champions’dro- weal 


1 ne reporicr apuiugi^u ouu n*- " mvu 

plained that on visiting Amsterdam ner on the Sunday evening and the 
he had seen a huge billboard par- trophy was in front of me and my 
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traying the martial arts star. “He 
is from just south of Holland," 
Krajicek said helpfully, “I think, 
compared to adore, there is no com- 
parison, no matter which adore 
you take. They are much more fa- 
mous and much more of a celebri- 
ty. But I haven't been in Holland, 
so I have no idea." 

Based in Monte Carlo, like so 
many of his fellow professionals, 
Krajicek will be able to gauge the 
impact of his success first hand only 
when he returns to his birthplace 
“for a few fundions" after finish- 
ing his business at the US Open. 

After Wimbledon, he put his 
rackets away for a fortnight and took 
his customary break in the Austri- 
an village of Ramsau Dachstein, near 
Salzburg. “In a way, Wimbledon 
mucked things up for me a little bit, 
because I had such a short time for 
the holidays,” he teased. “I first went 
to Austria two years ago, after my 
knee problems. The doctor advised 
me to go cross-country skiing twice 
a year. I also do a kit of ru nnin g and 
cycling. Sometimes I am a litue bit 
sick of tennis, and working out in 
Austria is one of the best holidays I 
can get." 

He elected to miss the Olympic 
Games in Atlanta. “I thought my 
schedule was too crowded. Three 
weeks between Wimbledon and my 


name was already written on it, the 
■filling I had was unbelievable. It was 
meat to read the names-Bjom Borg 
five times in a row, Pete Sampras 
three times in a row. They are peo- 
ple of a higher level, but it's like you 
are part of them, and that’s a pret- 
ty nice feeling.” 

Krajicek's straight-sets victory 
a gains t Sampras in the quarter-finals 



® Last year, the Dutchman 
)f reached the third round, 
^ where he lost to the Australian 

J Michael Tfebbutt in a fifth-set 
tie-break. 

nc “The weather can be so 
tough at the US Open,” Kra- 
jicek said, recalling lengthy 
matches in heat and humidity. “At 
Wimbledon, the grass is a tough sur- 
face to play on. At the US Open, the 

big difficulty is that you have to be 

in good shape. You can lose to the 
weather, basically.” 

He is determined to build on the 
Wimbledon experience. “1 should en- 
joy the feeling of being Wimbledon 
dHrmpfon. I don’t see it as a burden.” 

Sampras reserves judgement. 

“Well see over the year and the years 

how he responds to being a Wim- 
bledon champion,” be said. “Every- 
body is going to be kind of shooting 
after h li ii . 

“Richard has always had a very big 
game, a very big serve. When he gets 
hot, he’sveiy difficult When he’s not 
playing wefi and he’s not healthy, 
then he's a little bit more vulnera- 
ble. I’ve played him a number of 
times and he’s always given me 
problems." 

Sampras needs to make a suc- 
cessful defence of the championship 
if he is to avoid finishing a year 
without a Grand Slam title to his 
name for the first time since 1991 

“It's been a strange year,” he 
mused, “especially in the majors. 
There have been a lot of upsets and 
it seems like a lot of guys have 
stepped up, Kafelnikov winning in 
Paris and Krajicek winning at 
Wimbledon." 

The surprises could continue, al- 


and Agassi mil be difficult to shift 
on home territory. It might be ex- 
pecting too much for the Dutchman 
to snatch the record $600,000 prize 
from under American noses, even in 
New Amsterdam. 
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The Dutchman has it: Richard Krajicek after whining the moo’s final hi the AD England Championships at Wimbledon this year, and (left) 
with his girlfriend, Daphne Deckers, at the Wimbledon ban Photographs: Arnold Slater; Alls port 


Kiss goodbye to heady days in the Louis Armstrong 


A new stadium is set to 
provide a dazzling showcase 
for the US Open 


O rganisers of the 
US Open in 
New York trust 
that a new main 
stadium costing 
S234ra will final- 
ly persuade the tournament's 

critics that a bright golden 
haze on Flushing Meadow does 
not necessarily relate to 
garbage. 

Structural work is complete, 
and the 21,700-seat stadium is 
on schedule to become the 
showpiece of next year’s cham- 
pionships. It stands about 50 
yards from the current Stadium 
Court, which, unlike Wimble- 
don’s original Court No 1, has 
not been condemned to be re- 
duced 10 rubble. Few hurrahs 
are expected on that score. 

Although renowned for dra- 
matic matches, the US Open is 
widely regarded as the ugly 
sister of tne four Grand Slam 
championships because of its 
poor amenities. 

Hushing Meadow-Corona 
Park formerly was a dump for 
the burning of Brooklyn's rub- 
bish - F Scott Fitzgerald called 
il “a valley of ashes" in The 
Great Gats by - and reminders 
of its past come in whiffs from 


the US Open, especially on 
steamier days. 

Big advances at the world's 
other leading venues have ac- 
centuated the US Open’s image 
problem. 

The Australian Open has 
blossomed since moving from 
the Melbourne suburbs to _a 
magnificent National Tennis 
Centre in the city in 1988. The 
French Tennis Federation re- 
built the main stand of the 
Centre Court at Stade Roland 
Garros in Paris and created a 
splendid new Court No 1, ded- 
icated to Suzanne Lenglen. 

And Wimbledon’s 11,000- 

seat new Court No 1 will be the 

focal point of next year’s cham- 
pionships as the All England 
Oub marks the completion of 
stage one of a long-term de- 
velopment programme. 

The US Open is making an 
effort to catch up, but the pre- 
sent main stadium, with its 
dodgy plumbing and unreli- 
able elevators, will provide 
centre stage for a 19th and final 
year during the course of the 
mi n in g fortnight. 

Although the arena will con- 
tinue to be used, it wil l b e 
renovated and downsized from 
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The steep-sided Louie Armstrong Stadium mates for spectacular television coverage Photograph: Clive. Bmnskill/AUsport 
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jacent Grandstand Court, which 
seats 5 , 500 , will remain intact 
As part of the United States 
Tennis Association’s lease with 
the City of New York, 245 acres 
have been added to the origi- 
nal 21.6 acres of the site. When 


the expansion programme is 
completed, the total number of 
courts wifi have increased tty 10 
to47, nin e of which are indoors. 

The biggest selling point of the 
project is the fact that the new 
stadium has been designed 


KCUUbaUY tVA IMMV-x — 

not be said of its predecessor, a 


steeply banked human ant-hill 
of an arena built for exhibitions 
and conceits long before the 
likes of Connors and McEnroe 
made themselves heard 
Louis Armstrong Stadium 
was converted in 1978 when the 
Is^tkmal Tennis Cento at Flush- 
ing Meadow materialised in the 


WWW — 

home of the Mels, and within 
earshot of La Guandia airport. 

The late W E “Slew” Hester, 
an o ilman from Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, was president of the 
USTA at the time it was de- 
cided that the championships 


had outgrown the West Side 
Tennis Club at Forest Hills, 
New York. In January 1977, 
Hester was on a flight ap- 
proaching La Guardia when he 
glimpsed the derelict Louis 
Armstrong Stadium in a snow- 
covered Flushing Meadow. 

The stadium, built by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany for the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair and originally 
called the Singer Bowl, be- 
came the property of the city 
when the fair dosed and was 
later renamed Louis Armstrong 
Stadium for the great man of 

jazz, who lived m the district. 

By 1974, the structure was in 
disrepair and the dty, lacking 
the funds to renovate it, decid- 
ed to close the stadium. Then 
in flew “Slew” with the USTA’s 
offer to underwrite the cost of 
transforming the site into a 
National Tfcnnis Center which 
could be used by the public for 
10 months of the year. 

Tlie name Louis Armstrong 
Stadium was retained, and wdl 
continue down the scale. The 
task of renovating the structure 
and halving the capacity is ex- 
pectedlobecompletedintime 

for the 1998 championships. 


"The facility has served us very ■* 
well but it is outdated," Lester “ 
Snyder, chairman of the US- 
Open Committee, says. “Wc 
don’t want to continue haring 
some of the maintenance prot> 
terns (hat we currently have. If we 
reduce the upper weight that will 
hdp us tremendously, as it affects 
the lower part of the stadium.” 

“I was looking, for some- 
body and I got a bit of a nose 
bleed up there” Joked David. 
Markin, vice-chairman of the 
US Open project, emphasising ‘ 
that the new stadiurowfil have 
a much more gentle slope, so' 
that even the top seats will have 
a much better view. 

U has to be admitted that the 
steepness of Louis Armstrong. 
Stadium lends itself to some 
spectacular television cover- 
age. especially when a capacity 
crowd generates a characteris- 
UC S? rau «ros atmosphere. • 

On such occasions the spec- 
tators have a wonderful time, 
even those on the rim of the 
bowl - they may not have the 
best view of the shots, hut they 
^hnost certainty' noticed that' 
Agassi was thin on top when he : 
still sported the big hair. 

. ..Jofol Roberts... 
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coming soon... boxing 7 


Salford’s Viking king ready for a rampage 


When Steve Foster steps into the 
ring, a horde of followers push the 
longboats out. Glyn Leach reports 


E yelids did not bat when 
Kirk Douglas and Tony 
Curtis, Americans of 
Jewish descent, played 
The Vikings in the 
eponymous action movie 
that has become a Bank Holiday/Sun- 
day afternoon staple - hardly Jeremy 
irons being asked to play a Pakis tani, 

wash? But it is doubtful that the tem- 
ple and the DA knew what they 
were starting with their cult of the 
counterfeit Norsemen. 

Longboats in Nineties Greater 
Manchester? Homed hordes mam, 
mg through Salford? At the beck and 
call of a pseudo-Scandinavian war- 
lord with not a dram of Nordic blood 
in him? 


Nobody could 
have predicted 
the advent of 
Steve “The 
Viking” Foster, 
the Common- 
wealth and IBF 
Intercontinental 
light-middle- 
weight champi- 
on and a man 


The Rev Jim 
Jones’s stan- 
dards of power over the flock, but 
Foster’s congregation is more capa- 
ble of spending its disposable income. 

Foster, in training at Salford’s 
Phoenix Camp gym for what until re- 
cently seemed a most unlikely world 
title challenge next month, has long 
been British boxing's premier hands- 
on ticket-seller. 

No beneficiary of multimedia 
marketing, but a man with huge 
grassroots popularity in his own lo- 
cale, who knows the people buying 
tickets to his fights because he has 
sold them those tickets himself. Fos- 
ter shifted a best-yet £40,000 worth 
for his last contest, when he out- 
pointed Chris Pyati for the Com- 
monwealth title, all taken from 
friends, family and in the pubs and 
dubs of Salford. Hardly surprising, 
then, that Foster should recently have 
made his first foray into legitimate 
boxing promotion. The show sold 
Out. with a thousand prospective 


did not bat when punters having to be turned away. He 
>ougJas and Tony stages his second promotion io- 
*» Americans of morrow nigixt in SaHbrdL 
i descent, played Foster, 35, cancfidly admits that ex- 

stings in the quisite bcoring skills are not the root 
nous action movie of his status. “We all know I'm not 
Sank Hotiday/Sun- Sugar Ray Leonard,” he said. “1 
le — hardly Jeremy trade on me fitness. I'm always in 

0 play a Pakistani, great shape. Fm a believer that 
btful that the Dim- most of the skin goes out of a fight 
knew what they after five or six rounds. After that, 

1 their cult of the it’s down to who wants it most.” 

. Modestly, Foster attributes his 

Nineties Greater popularity to Salford having been 
ned hordes roam- starved of bearing success. True, but 
i? At the beck and a theory making light of Foster’s 
Candinavian war- diaraana qm) rr pn far irm WyaTty a y an 
m of Nordic blood all-round decent guy. And until the 

end erf test year, 

Foster was any- 

It is surreal to witness thing but suc- 
the thousands of th^Sd 8 

homed helmets and Yet b & 

. t _ . , following was no 

borrowed fireside-rug smaller than 

now. 

cloaks in the crowd cemraitothe 

, success that 

when Foster fights causes ids pro- 

moter, Frank 

Warren, to term 

ver the flock, but Foster “a phenomenon" has been the 
tion is more cape- Viking theme introduced five years 
disposable income, ago when someone suggested a 
ning at Salford’s catchy French nom de guerre might 
□ forwfaat until re- perk up a flagging career. As a 
lost unlikely world teenager, Foster’s long blond hair, 
tt month, has long cropped today, and love of a brawl 
g's premier hands- - “I were a lot ofahandfuT- earned 
him his Norse nickname from drink- 
y of multimedia ing friends: “You’re like a bloody 
l man with huge Viking, you.” Tfoo and two made four, 
rity in his own lo- But a teenager’s drinking name 
[he people buying would become Foster’s meal ticket 
Is because he has in his mid- thirties as a father of three 
±ets himself. Fbs- (a. 19-year-old daughter and sons 
yet £40,000 worth aged 15 and 8), a former bricklayer 
st, when he out- and Salford publican who readily ad- 
ati for the Cbm- mits: “It’s no secret, I still like a drink, 
, all taken from me." 

d in the pubs and It is surreal in the extreme to wh- 
flarefly surprising, ness the thousands of homed helmets 
lould recently have and borrowed fireside-rug cloaks in 
ay into legitimate the crowd when Rwter fights. Roar- 
n_ The show sold ing out an approximation of the 
isand prospective theme tune to the Douglas-Curtis 
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Steve Foster in the gym; 1 Me trainer; Bffiy Graham, is getting me fitter than ever for this. It* been weeks since I’ve had a drink with mo Viking*’ Photograph: Andrew Vfcrtay 


movie, the chant appropriated by 
supporters at the City Ground and 
Ewood Park when Lars Bohinen has 
had “on” days. 

Such is the devotion to Foster that 
a band of Viking raiders - “1 know 
em ail, went to school with ’em, drink 
with ’em” -travelled, in frill regalia, 
on a flatback track dressed as a long- 
boat to a Foster fight in Birmingham. 
When Foster lost (as he has done 13 


times in 34 fights), they returned to 
Manchester, torched their wheeled 

ship and sent it saffing down the Riv- 
er lrwell as a Viking funeral for then- 
vanquished chieftain. Criminally 
imaginative. Thankfully, the Foster 
family dog escape a fiery fate. 

But the mischief had turned to 
mayhem earlier that evening in 
September 1994 when Votings from 
Salford, a Manchester . United 


stronghold, and the notorious 
“Zulu* Birmingham City support- 
ers who followed Foster's opponent, 
Robert McCracken, dashed inside 
the National Exhibition Centre in 
one of the worst British boxing ri- 
ots ever - though it was chicken feed 
compared with July’s Madison 
Square Garden disturbance. “It 
were terrible,” Foster said. “Those 
Zulus attacked us. We’re never any 


trouble. Me Vikings used lo lake 
their wives and kids along, but they 
stopped after that. It took four fights 
before the Vikings felt safe in bring- 
ing the family again." 

They will be there in force at the 
Nynex Centre, Manchester, on 19 
September. Only Odin knows what 
Florida’s Ronald “Winky" Wright, 
the World Boxing Organisation 
champion, wifl make of it all. 


“And wait tiD he gets a load of me, 

Foster said. “1‘U be in his face all 
night. Me trainer. Billy Graham, is 
getting me fitter than ever for this, 
Jl’s been weeks since I’ve had a drink 
with me Vikings." 

Unsurprisingly, Graham is nick- 
named “The Preacher”. But no. he 
does not inspire dog-collar wearing 
support. One cult will do Salford 
nicely. 
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PLAY FORMULA 1 DREAM TEAM 


WIN a drive in a grand prix car 


F ormula 1 Dream Item is just tike 
Fantasy Football: you pick and 
manage your dream grand prix 
team to score points over the 
season. 

Even though the grand prix season is un- 
derway, it is not too late to join im pit your 

wits against other e nth u s i a sts andytw could 

win our prize for the Belgian Grand Prix. 
The champion of the 1996 grand prix sea- 
son will win our overall prize, a drive m a 

Formula One car. . 

Your team must comprise three anvers, 
a chassis and an engine.' your budget is £40 
million. Make your selections from toe 
crand prix shopping list (pruned right); the 
only restriction is that your thud drwer most 
come from the £1 million category- 
Details of how to enter are given on this 
naee. Remember, there are pnzes for 
the winning Dream Team in each 
individual grand prix so you can enter a 
different team for each race. 

HOW YOU SCORE 

Points are awarded per race to the fops“ 
finishers, based on the Formula One 
World Championship points sco rm S^ ' 
lem (10, 6. 4, 3, 2, U but With an em 10 
points awarded to each ofthe top six fin- 
ders. All drivers are eligible to score for 
a "op six finish but can also notch up 

extra points as follows: 

• The fastest driver m race-day warm- 
up will collect six points, with five for the 
&cond and so on down to one point for 

SrSMS one -K ta 

lhev raa ir e up over their grid posi 
Faints are Z deducted by iosmg 

jjS points are lost if your doorposts 
Sirethement, four for s jecond down i tc 
ntsl IT-sJni lost for the fifth retirement. 

SKE2 ST-*- p £ 

• P (from the entry of the pidune to the 

^pXer^fast^lapdme 

yo^ 5 driv^" re “r S a St0P ' g ° 

2 n if^ar*iwf S“‘ s '™ P 01 ' P ° Siti011 ’ 

particularly^ impressive performance, 



Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 
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take the start, no points, are lost, 
g Drivers removed from the results 
for any reason lose nil points gained 
that weekend. Any driver not competing 

m a grand prixweekemi scores no pomts. 

0 Chassis score and lose points in 
the same way as drivers for a top six 
finish or any early retirement. The score 
is bastion the first chassis home of that 
particular manufacturer. Likewise, only 
the first chassis retirement will count if 
they are both among the first five to 
retire. 

0 Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rules, without the retirement 
penalties. 


HOW TO ENTER ^ 

C&oseytnffDreamTtemfnnntheshop- 
pmgHstmflns page. Remember, you must 
choose three' drivers (the third from the 
£l million section), one chassis and one 
engine. You most not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give yonr team a name and register it 
by rin g in g 0591 591 805. 

You will immediately be asked the entry 
question: How many races are there in this 
year’s Formula One World Champi- 
onship? 

lb enteryour Dream Item details you can 
use one of two methods. 

Method lnses a tone phone that lets you 


key in the code numbers of your driver, 
chassis and engine choices. The comput- 
er will check that your team falls within 
budget and is eligible. 

.. Method 2 uses a non-tone phone and you 
give your details verbally. A budget check 
is not possible using this method. 

When you have registered your Dream 
Tfe am, you will be asked to predict the 
number of points this year’s champion will 
notch up over the year. In case of a tie at 
the end of the season, the nearest figure 
to the champion's points win win the fop 
prize. In the event of a further tie, the team 
that registered first will win. 

Once you have registered your team you 


will be asked for your name, address and 
telephone number. Your team selections 
plus your personal details will be played 
back to you and, when you confirm that 
they are correct, you will be given a PIN 
number. 

This is confirmation of your entry and 
will enable you to access the score check- 
ing line. 

There is no Bum on the number of teams 
an individual can enter, but only one team 
can be registered per call 

CHKQOMD YOUR SCORE 

You can check your ream's position at any 
time by calling 0591 891 806 and quot- 
ing your PIN number. If you want to know 
the individual driver, chassis and engine 
scores from the most recent race, call 0891 
891 807. This line will also list the Top 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 



1. All telephone calls ore charged at 39p 
per minute cheap rate, 49p per minute at 
aO other times, with a typical call to 
secure your entry lasting between fire and 
seven minutes. 

2L The deadline to be included in a par- 
ticular race is midday the Friday prior to 
that race. 

3^ The judge’s derision is final, no corre- 
spondence will be entered into and there 
is no cash alternative for prizes. 

4. Employees of Newspaper Publishing 
Pic, Haymarkel Publishing Ltd and all 
associated companies and their families 
are ineligible. 

5. Entrants must be 18 or over and resi- 
dents of the UK or the Irish Republic. 

0. Tbbc eligible for the mam prize, you 
must hold a current driving licence, be no 
more than 1.95m tall and weigh no more 
than 2201bs. 

7. All scores will be worked out accord- 
ing to the official FIA time sheets produced 
at the meeting. The values staled for 
drivers, engines and chassis bear no rela- 
tion to realBfe. 

#. In the event of a tie for the Dream Item 
Tbp Prize or for any of the individual race 
prizes, the team that registered first will 
win. 

9 . For lost PIN numbers please call; 
0891 891 808. For our Helpline call: 
01275 344183. 

!•. The Top 50 Items Line, lists the top 

SC teams from the last race. Both the , Kam 
Postion Chedr Line and the Results & Top 
50 Items Line will be updated at 2 pm on 

the Monday following a race. 


DRIVERS 

£25« 

1 M Schumacher 

£2&m 

2 JAIesi 

3 D Hill 
£20m 
4G Berger 
£3L8m 

5 D Coutthard 

6 E Irvine 

7 J Villeneuve 

£13m 

8 M Hakkinen 

9 H H Fremzen 

£10m 

10 M Brundle 

11 R Barrichello 

12 J Herbert 

l^MSalo 

14 PLamy 

£4 m 

15 P Diniz 

16 U Katayama 

17 J Verstappen 
lfiOPania 


i CHASSIS 
, £20n 

i 40 Benetton 
1 41 Williams 
! £S8m 
! 42 Ferrari 


19LBadoer 
20R Rosset 
21 A Montermini 

£2m 

22 6 Pislchdia* 

23 VSospiri* 

24 T Marques* 

25 F Lagorce* 
26HNoda* 

27 T lnoue* 

Sim 

28 M Blundell" 

29 J-C Bouillon* 

30 K Brack* 

31 K Burt- 

32 E Collanf* 

33 N Fontana* 

34 D Franchitti* 

35 N Larini* 

36 J Magnussen* 

37 AProst* 

38 G Tarquini* 

39 K wendllnger* 

*Not competing In 
Belgian GPbut 
may compete later 


I 43 McLaren 
1 OAm 
i’ 44Sauher 
> 45 Jordan 

i S l i 9 m 

46 Ligier 


47 Tyrrell 


48 Arrows 

£3m 

49 Minardi 

ttm 

50 Fbrt* 

ENGINE 


j 51 Renault 
Site 
I 52 Ferrari 
1 Siam 
I 53M ereedes 
j SVtm 
54 Peugeot 
| £10a 
! 55 Mugen 


| 56F0ftiV10 
j £ 8 ta 
j 57 Yamaha 
£4m 
58 Hart 
£3m 

I 59 Ford Zetec V8 

gat 

60 Ford ED V8 

19HUS 

SCHEDULE 


August 25 

ItduV 

Septembers 


September 22 

! M pan w OP 

! October 13 






Hailing is 
twice the 
horse 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports from the Knavesmire 

If Hailing had never run on din 
he would by now be jostling up 
there with' the horses of the 
decade. The chestnut best 
known for his two deplorable ef- 
forts behind Cigar on the sands 
of New York and Dubai once 
again left turf opposition behind 
like wreckage in the Interna- 
tional Stakes here. He is un- 
beaten on grass for two years. 

On the bald statistics of the 
record books Hailing is a 
unique animal. Since the in- 
ception of the Pattern race sys- 
tem in 1971 no other horse has 
won British Group One events 
twice such as he has done in the 
International and Sandown's 
Eclipse Stakes over the last 
two years. The compelling evi- 
dence of the eye does hm no 
ill service either. Halling's ap- 
pearance is always glorious and 
his performances simil ar, a 
blend of high cruising speed and 
devastating lock. 

The five-year-old won the 
best-turned-out award again 
yesterday. As he circled the pa- 
rade ring, eyes rolling aggres- 
sively in their sockets, it seemed 
someone had takes the trouble 
to put henna in his mane. This 


leggy figure physically outshone 
the likes of Bijou DTnde, of die 
soup-bond hooves, and First 
Island, who displays a staccato 
high-heel step, a sort of hen- 
night totter. 

When the stalls opened a 
rigid echelon quickly formed, 
with Hailing and Bijou D’lnde 
at the head of affairs ahead of 
Spectrum, Grape Tree Road 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Norwegian Blue 
(York 5.15) 

NB: Shamadara 
(York 235) 


and Fust Island. This was the 
line for most of the journey, an 
unchanged wagon train winding 
across the plain of the Knaves- 
mire until Lanfranco Dettori, on 
the leader, decided to make the 
pace a little more uncomfort- 
able. “When I pushed at about 
a furlong and a half out he 
[Hailing] just changed his lead 
and off he went," the I talian re- 
ported. *T had a look round and 
I saw the race was finished." 

Hailing veered to the centre 
of the course, just as he bad 
done last year, as if showing 
both sections of the crowd what 
a dever boy he was. There 
were three lengths back to First 



Island and a further length and 
a half to Bijou DTnde. 

On returning, Dettori was at 
his theatrical best grimacing, 
raising his index finger and 
punching towards the heavens, 
playing his audience as skilful- 
ly as a countryman might at La 
Scaia in his native Milan. “This 
horse is so versatile," he said. 
“He relaxes, he’s got pace and 


a turn of foot He’s fantastic and 
I was basically just a passenger 
today" 

This race meant more than 
most to Dettori as his father, Gi- 
anfranco, won it on Woflow 20 
years ago. Dettori jar’s report 
to the winner's owners, Godol- 
phin, means Hailing may now 
step op in distance and take m 
the.Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe, 


though Newmarket’s Champi- 
on Stakes may be the favoured 
option. “But the programme 
definitely won’t include the 
Breeders’ Cup Classic," Simon 
Crisford, Godofphin’s racing 
manager, said. “The dirt fazes 
him. He trains very well on it 
throughout the winter, but 
when a push comes to a shove 
in championship races he re- 


sents it. I suppose, he could go 
for the Tlirfm Canada as a mile 
mid a half around Woodbine 
should suit him welL" 

The International was spon- 
sored by Khafid Abdullah and 
the man horn Juddmonte got 
some of his money back when 
Du&hyantor collected the sub- 
sequent Great Vfeltigear Stakes. 
The victory erf Henry . CedTs colt 


did not carry much authority, 
however, and he is by no means 
yet a definite starter for the St 
Leger. The funds from the 
Group Two event were not 
eno ugh to haul Cecil back in 
front of Godolphin’s Saeed Bin 
Suroor, who had taken the lead 
in the trainers’ championship in 
theprewous race. 

The most grateful winner of 


the afternoon was the tircdesi: 
Writer Swinbum. who piloted 
Yom Jameel in the Melrose 
States. Swinbum has yet to re- 
gain full fitness after his six- 
month lay-off and his legs 
betrayed him In the closing 
stages. “My thighs just turned 
to jelly," he said. The poor 
beasts' that competed with 
Hailing will know how he felt. 


Sil Sila to step into spotlight from long-odds shadows 


GREG WOOD 


It sounds perverse, but the one 
fact which should deter the su- 
perstitious from supporting Sil 
Sila in the Yorkshire Oaks this 
afternoon is that she will set off 
as one of the favourites. 

Bryan Smart, who trains a 
mixture of Flat horses and 
jumpers at his small yard in 
Lamboum, has sent SD Sila to 
die races six times, and three., 
times she has returned home a 
winner. Her starting prices for 
those successes were 50-1, 25-1 


and 30-1, and anyone who bad 
staked £10 on her nose every 
time would now be more than 
£1,000 ahead. For Smart, 
though, the return has been far 
more significant still, since the 
former jump jockey, who had 
just two horses in his stable as 
recently as five years ago, is now 
one of the small percentage of 
trainers who has saddled a Clas- 
sic winner. 

it was Sil Sila’s most recent 
victory, in the Prix de Diane 
(French Oaks) at Chantilly, 
which offered a useful reminder 
to prospective owners that there 


is life beyond the three-figure 
strings in Newmarket As a re- 
sult, Smart expects to visit the 
yearling sales this autumn with 
several new orders. If Sil Sila 
could secure a second Group 
One success this afternoon, he 
might be bidding for every- 
thing in sight. 

*Tve just been very fortunate 
to win a Classic with such a good 
filly and well go to York on 
Wednesday knowing that she 
owes me nothing." Smart said, 
but be is also well aware that her 
chance today is a very real one, 
not least because there may be 


better to come from Sil Sila as 
the season progresses. 

“She’s an absolute dream to 
train, she’s just like My Little 
Pony,” he says, “but she’s very 
lazy in her work so it can be a 
problem getting her fit early. At 
the moment, she looks fantas- 
tic, and mentally Fm sure I've 
□ever had her better. I rode her 
out this morning and walking 
home she was tossing her head 
around, very happy and very 
well. We’re there to be shot at, 
but if everything stays togeth- 
er, she’ll run a big race.” 

One minor doubt concerns 


S3 SDa’s stamina as she attempts 
12 furlongs for the first time, a 
worry wtnch woold be amplified 
if, as predicted, heavy nun has 
arrived at the Knavesmire 
overnight. Her relaxed style of 
racing im plies she should get 
home, however, and Sfl .SOa 
(235) must be the selection in 
a race which, for betting pur- 
poses, is far from ideal. 

The contest which does de- 
mand a bet is the Ebor itself, 
though there will be fqw takers 
this morning for the long-time 
favourite, Harbour Dues. Lady 
Herries's colt pricked a foot yes- 


terday and is a doubtful runner 
this afternoon. Even if he does 
mate it to post, meanwhile, he 
is drawn in stall 22, the widest 
box of. all, and though San- 
roartmo won from there 12 
months ago, this must be seen 
as the exception to prove the 
rule that horses do not win the 
Ebor from a high draw. 

1o the delight of the book- 
makers, Beauchamp Jade, (he 
only other runnerseriotisfy 
backed for the race in recent 
weeks, has abopuOed out a hig h 
number (IS), but from a punt- 
ing point of view this simply 


means that the horses worth in- 
vestigating will be available at 
a worthwhile price. 

Again, any significant 
overnight rain must be taken 
into account -in that event, the 
front-running Desert Frolic, 
from stall one, might take some 
passing - but the runner who 
makes the greatest appeal is 
BETTER OFFER (nap 3.10). 
Guy Harwoods four-year-old 
has dearly been aimed at this 
race for several months, and the 
booking ofMicfc Kinaneis far-' 
' ther encouragement (the same 
combination took the 1995 


Hunt Cup). The early price of 
around 14-1 - less, of course, if 
Harbour Dues comes out - of- 
fers excellent value. 

The day's second Group 
race, the Gimcrack Stakes, can 
also fall to one of our smaller 
yards, as Brian Meehan’s Easy- 
call (3.45) should defy both a. 
penalty and the probable 
favourite, Phul Cole’s The WesL 
Fahim (4.15) is impossible -to 
oppose in the l0-furk>ng hand- 
. icap, but hardly value at around 
5-2, while the seller which opens 
the card is to be avoided at all 
costs. 


2jD5 Al Am Consonant 
235 Shemozzle 
3JJJ CterfcenweU 
3 l 45 EasycaH 


HYPERION 

445 BiBy Bushwacker (nb) 
445 Jarrib 

545 Norwegian Blue 


GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Sr& 6f- far ride; 7T~ surah skfc; round course - inride. 

DKAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Left-hand, ll-draped course. Flai and ideal for lire powerful galloper. 

■ Course fa lm S of city on AltKW. Tort Motion Ira. ADWSSON: County Stand S!C1; 
TmutkjIIs 5 IS; Sflwr Ring S. r i (<X\Ps £LT«); Conroe EnckwureSa (OAT* Si .SO). Under- 
Ufa free all cndoMuns. Undur-lto rot admitted to County Stand. CAB PAW: Se. re- 
mainder tiro. 


SIS 


| LEADING TRAINEES WITH RUNNERS: H Ccett— 27 winner* from 93 runner* ghws 
a wrere ratio of 27.69b andaloastoaSI levH Mate of A6 Ji6; J Gofidea — 20 winners, 
JUS nmnera, 21.1%, -AIM 4; H Stoctc — 2S1 winners, 138 nuinero, 18. 1%, +S-1.5‘>: J 
Dunlop — 10 winner*, 91 runners, 20.9%, -SM.fW. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: Pat Eddery — 4 1 winners, 2 1 0 rides, +SI.71: L De*. 
tori — it) winners. 173 tides. 22.7%. +54:1.08: W Canon — r#l winners, 2 1 rlde». IrtiW*. 
-&‘iri.7!i; W B SwtriMn — 10 winners, MS rides, liSW, -57.87. 

BUNKERED FtKSTTlME: Nunc. 

WINNERS IN LAST SBVBN DAIS: Hit Or Mlse (iOSj woo at Hamfton on Wednesdry. 
LONG-DISTANCE KCNNEBS: Kale- Ana-Mots (:tl0j sent 275 mtkss Ujr D Ebwocth from 
’Wfotromlw.Dnnirt: Premia End pi. 101 sera 2m mlto by P Bowen foam tfawrfonfoeg.Dpftrl 


ROUS SELLING STAKES (GLASS E) £154)00 
added 2YO 6f Penalty Value £11,576 

5S1130 D0nUMKC»BMGEa7}<D)i^^O^>Nrroaer8U R 

062 im All* ofl U S Gutai! B Medina U Ml 

06623 wreHALOB 1WIWC19) tC&yten ParWKfeo W) J Beny8 11 Ittata0!4 

0 JIKY TIM (3fi) (Marsn VMerej 8 tofan 8 U -G Carter G 

0 MEUWOOD (IS) (MarV Jprrftms Raaf} M Tempers 8 11 PRottnmS 



OCEAN BREEZE (Denre L DirtHrt J Warsw^t 8 11. 
aura BUTTON \WS5 Bow Oufcvyl MBS S to 8 11- 


.J>m MeXaonw 2 
Jd 3 


034 SUPSKHttwm (57) (tta Daispang Con^av Irnted) C Btfteei 8 ll- 

25334 SWISS COAST (12) (Bernard ttnhatoyl Mr J Ransow 8 11. 

5rniWDRDCHVBHBffQuriarMaan(SUiifidU8oaatdey8Lt — 

0 TW DUBIOUS GOOSE (6) (Ms JMDawwOMWEasaftr flu 

63 AL AVA CONSONANT (22) life Dane PaTnersrwi ; Bens 8 6 

32 HEUCKa^iltaOuMn^nlCfoamnnSfi 

13551 WTOR WSSf7) (SAB DrswwlP totalise. 


-FLyncfr (3) 12 
— X Men 21 

Ilmnl 

.JMaCteenA 

I Weaver 7 

...A MedieylS 
W Carat 9 


033 W GO0DMCKC6) AK leonTtipn|MWEB83tiy 86... 

10350 LAM0RKA ( 8 ) (O) (W H Hnmbr) M Clamcr 8 6 

03145 UMAR MUSK (5) iMrs p A B»om MMeadoSG 

-511 ML BOOKS. (1U) Allf T ARfiXXf) M WEsafa 86 

140603 FEZIIE CMNSEUSE (24) (Ms A M (Awdefl S Oar 6 6 . 


_l Dettori IS 
JMEttOU 


-RHwrifa (5) 20 

.G panders 


JRtU 13 


00 SCWSMQm(9)UisanSESfakl)NFanenEnCa(fey66 rrjoxowwiB 

60636 vrotAPONS (2S) (BT^ iM W Easobyt M W EfiSttrtiy 3 6 IFEpnl7 

-ttdedend- 

BEfTWa: 5-2 Me Coast, 13-3 Lactam. 7-1 PatBe DzoMuaa. 152 fad A line. 10-1 Al Aaa Can- 
tenant, In flood Mdt, 12-1 Doc Mwidi CanlaSa. IM Sad Bht, 14 Meed Qrt. Mi ri we od, IS ottara 
199S: No Money NUB 2 8 U i Camel 5-2 U Berryi 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Swiss Coast h* «wy chance alter credtutrte ruts in mireenes ance fas debut head sec- 
ond id Dashing Hocfcswfe at Canoe. But preferenc e « tar M GOOD mCK nrio rates the 
cvek of mm Easterly's fair runners mOi Frantae Demn booted. In Good Hck can improve 
tor ims first anerran at the sixth rmone. She retimed tram a exo-month nasi to BU (tint to 
Jack Bony’S Rusty ot Beverley last week. Eastertjy's more exposed dual wnrter IM End GW 
has two nsted. hut st>B looks the type In ptey a part AWhmod could be a decent tong- 
shtn alter fos detail run when bady drawn behind Mumton at Windsor 18 days agp- Lan- 
oma, a deOut wmner at Wdnmdr and a rumor in the Windsor Crete al Royal Ascot has 
shaped pretty wo* m mssenes and wouMil be a surpn&e wmner with Pat Eddery up. r*t* 
Kinane ndes Brian Meehan's Feat A Urn, ufao was in two strong marietta at Newmarket 
Wore l»rig caj&K by newecmartataneiyah when mod In tMers at Bn£iton. Potlte Densenne 
rvts been m stme strong nusenes anee her Bath ana Windsor wins. On* foe fengns he- 
rwri Frednh The Fierce ai GooAvood and then ifMd to Spaniards mn ai Kempron. she just 
seeiTB ID have pme offtne t»a. lunar Music had an uriucky ran in the Kanpun raoe but 
cSsappomed at Haydott tea Fhday. out Wt Or is a lifcefy sort - wmrwtg a seder «r 
Namhon afler needing ilw nn when aauen lengms Drixnd Poore Danseuse at Kernuton. 
DaeMamis Cantaga, unlucky ogamri Double Park m on Ayr nuisety ma outings ago. and 
the likely tnpmer A> Ava Coraonant are other possdriices. Soleetkmc M GOOD N*C5< 


L35 


ASTON JPTHORPE YORKSHKE OAKS (CLASS A) 
(QOUp 1) £100,000 added (fUSes) lm 4f 
Penalty Value £78,816 


C4 


(WINGS 
.LDeStoriS 112 
JKMB0I111O 
JlrtMSWS 


22211-2 RUSSIAN SNOWS (lffl) (D) -GaHphn) Sued bn Su«r494 

411123 reyCHflfiGE(3S)(D) ilafjOage) JQOOT388— 

2-01355 WZB 0( R U BfWM(MBRMBriCWtaffi338 — 

12-CH2 MPBaNG(19l9KdJlM0iBiniH}LQBnn388 — KDuteyGlCS 

12 QUOI»f961pn«Abdu8*lHCW388 WR»«2I0< 

2U2 SHAM«W«(33] ® (HI AgP NWI A fie Hop!r Ow W 3 8 8 QMosso81I3 

1-J2341 SHEMQSZlE(32)(l8(Unl toonacn) IBdbU) 38S. Pat MdWJ 4107 

U-0321 SASIA(73] iTuqcuse Iracng Lao 6 Smat 3 8 8 RCoefaaneSlli 


21164 WfflBCHER AFFAIR (18} UN OKStamiM State 388- 
- 9 ifadered- 


„T QQte 7 105 


IMS: 7-2 Ifcsrian Snows, Staadara, M Kay Ctaaft SI Sta. u Shrowale, M PWMfc 
l Mero^nwo, Qaata, 12-1 MMeaatar Art*. 

5: rtn Gram 3 8 8 i Rae 11-10 IM SBMiKi B ran 

FORM GUIDE 

, too many nudes tram France wont fast gourd tu Arett Fame's TiAipa won me l»- 
rista States wr such a suifaM riri SKUMAUAIM ts a cortlmed fast-tfound toner «Jio 
s sure u the beatngrf the pound doesn't cnang^. Shtwers are toiecasi. foA wer- 
ttesnas to rate a weak renewal and Shamadara amwss a soongiy bnaed BBy grcon- 
tms alter barig«aEdouiO>MK»Kinane on Dance PcagimttwinriiOata. Wa y Caasaa 
i too len&ns berms her a: me cun^h and she was a length bfflter than Sbemozzle 


when beaten a neck by Tifapa In the Rtabt as drii. so ihM paff haw to Irapraw to beat Ger- 
ald Mosse's mounc Rarotaa Snows «ws a pragresaw sort tar John Oxx last season when 
she wen the Ptr deRoydbeu at Longmanp. ThelO-fwlong trip cn the sand at Nad Q She- 
ba vwxJd have been too riorp when second to Valley Of Gold n Fhbnjaty and this fresh 
GodofaNn My rales a Wg threat. SB SBa has evay hope of flaying after her 10-lurlong wn 
in the Pm de Diane Hermes at Grammy awn K she's by the aprtiter Maqu. She chased 
heme Magrefioent Style m the Mustaora here and the found should be decent anou 0 i tar 
her. Paperfrtt reversed rnuddytami wMiWWtmMCerAfMr on the faster sufoce when sec- 
and to Laa Seand m the Nassau Stakes. Mez 2 n 0 onio, beaten the tenths in fifth in that 
race, was seen tenths behind Shamadara at Umgdiamp. when suggasts this tno all hew 
■t to do agamsr the French rarier. Quota completes the Ana m and faces a s®m test ritar 
fencing We a ogomo too pacey ewer the shortar trip at Newbury. S rie rt io rr SHAMADARA 



I TOTE EBOR (HANDICAP) (CLASS B) £100fiQQ I ■ j 
added lm Gf Penalty Value £94*715 

1 421402 MMGOT LSaM) 09) OTIUnmQsnfaatfLCunani 5 9 ID LDMM4 

2 4^X06 NN»NaOIE(rafQMSlttimPttp)MFeO«*»GQag4g4 IUI7 

3 310-212 FRUSSMNBLUE(USA)P2)(D)<LMm)OpOulK>HteC|490 MEdfaqrl5 

4 22-0513 BEIlBiOfTBI (IS) (MsVUwidySariBlG Harwood 490 (7a) MJKtanw3 

5 2-3HU CORBWN(SQ(CO)[KAbdifeh>HC«3>4813 K Moo 13 

6 1111-12 SNQWFKNCESS(B3) (IdflteBBd>&OBCfSVtan9nNLoriH«9nBtan486_JIHfal4 

7 04U41 BEAUCHA»»ltte(2a)(EP»Wr)HCanV4 86l4aO Q Cater 18 

S 2133-36 MONARCH (11) (WH Riw Fthd Sriranj P 0* A 8 1 7Qubal2 

9 043020 7DP CEES (17) (3F) (R £ Vo 1 ferraderr 6 8 1 . 

10 24MXU TWEFOR AC30N (13) 0*sG AFSnWN UTamWre 4 7 13 (7o) 

11 600023 Mt LEARNH) FWBO) (40) fta J Robaitt) Art® 57 12 

12 156000 HBIAADI SUN (U) (Qfflaa Bartel MUtfm 4 712 

13 4-23201 CiatKBWBl. (USA) 1*7) (D) (Shrih MchammejS M Scute 3 7 10 

14 $46110 AAfaASSADOR (USA) (21) IMataoun N ttjnDum) B K3g 3 7 ID 

15 44-113 HARBOUR DUES (62) (Hf) Weamonds SUfl L«V Hwnes 3 7 10 — 

16 613450 FOUKXCf IAIC (53) OR (A Sfearattl Us M Rswfar 5 7 ID 

17 020400 DREAMS BO (39) (D) (T 6 Fhce) P Boam 8 7 10 
IS 363000 SHADOW IBWSt pa UatnaSbcWari Carton 5 710.. 

19 DESBIT FROUC (28) IMahnjn A! MOKun) M Johnsfai 3 7 10. 

20 302103 VAKHME LE 6 B© ( 21 ) Deny Su*} M Jane 3 7 ID. 

21 060UO BanEB(7)ICGDaroailRtaireUne5710. 

22 331000 IW£4NUnU(22)!ChSc>8«*S)n»QtriOB9«tt)3 710. 

•SMM* 

Afanwn wetfic 7st 10 l>. Tree hsntfoap we^n: Oertenwa 7« 9b Ambassador 7b 9b, Ifaboir Oust 
7a 86 . Rmriylawerfl 71b. ttsaro End Ta 6b, ST tfKta wl a ad W 7V 6 fr Pessreflcfc 7a M^latarifa 
u&Hl ?a 3b. Senfctf Ta 2 b. MrieAnaMou Ttt 1 *. 

BEnWB: S-lHatew Bros. 7-lB—dw^faUs.Ml te riM sarta . lOlC 
12-1 Better Offar.Corrwflnl. 14-1 FOandry Lara, Top Oeee. 16-1 DtetertRtic. 18-11 
afatalgrt lasted, 20-1 Nwrab, 23-1 Naiad Wrioome, Time For Asfloo, 33-1 Mrie- 

AiteMee, Rtsaori Son, 40-1 My Learned Friend, 5M otbers 

1996: Sawnamno 3 7 11 M Carson S-l (B Kbsj 21 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

AMBASSADOR looted an Ebor type when he beet Arcted (third in the Magnet Cup after- 
waidsi owr 10 furtongs at Ooncastar m Juie. He has a sfcnrtar look to Ns stabtemate San- 
rrisfBno, who wtrr the tesr year aflar a 10 -ftriong wwr and s defeat fa the Toro Gold Trapry 
at Goodwood. Ambassador newr am m a Mow behind Freequent In the Gooduwod renew- 
al. but that sha p course doesn't suj every horse and Ambassador wu be much more at 
home gasopfog up rtw long waitfit. V«h a faaiher wrigit and WH« Carson dclne the push- 
ing, Ambassador & the one m be on. Cterkeawvd ts another rath e R£tt weight and from 
me yawl that won with Ybm Jameel nero yesterday. A confluence booster at Sandown could 
haw a Wing effect on ms jxcrrMng com and he's a value each-way bet or his neck sec- 
ond to Hartxrar Dues at Goodwood in June. Ante-post fawutte Harbour Dues has been 
unlucky wth the outside draw. He was also Involved m an injury scare yesterday when he 
pnetod r»5 foot and twnr lame, so he looks a shade nsty- especRlfy at the cramped odds, 
fa such a toujji race. Ascot winner Better Offer appeals alter being aried a big mresoon 
by Mwnaei Hris from way off we pace when a strong-flnstmg third to Salmon Ladder at 
Goodwood nert time. Guy Harwood won ths ndh Crazy and Primary n Vw 80's and hs win- 
ning partner Writ Mnane is badt on txart. He's rated 7lb hgier after Ascot, but the tonew 
tnp a Ihciy ta suit hhn. B ea cchawb* iafle, an trtuchy fctHth to TyteyvOr ri the B owD C ^ 


ougi at Hoyal Ascot defled lOst from DeeertProOc at Lriceaar afterwa r ds. She has It to 
prove al this longer tnp. but she’s sUI improving and must be an the short fez. CorradW 
has steady dieted wth Henry CedTs new stable joefrw Weren Fawn - the comansaon 
pwwng too gnart ibrs ta Me ma te fataafaw Bkta at DoncaRW. But the BSs h&et mark tor 
We cowse win from Celenc may just pnm hs undotog agatoEt fas younger iMS. FOraaky 
Lane is not far me on fos attempt to Impiwv on to third last year, and Snow Princess, 
beaten by Oalertc to the Worthurrrieriond Rate. Uiouldnt beat Conwrtni on these terns on 
a Ine urm&i dm) Money's eftaje. Moraesb retwned tom a layoff « Nemaha 11 
days 305 and wfl bo fresher men meet whfe Naked W tricorne lies the couse and rasas 
best at those above the 9a mark. S ele cti o n; AMBASSADOR 


[^TTcl SCOTTISH BQUnAaEGEWCRACKSTaXES (CLASS Fm 
AJ (Group a 57SJOOO 2Y06f Pen Value £65532 I-"' 


111 EASYCA 11 ( 2 D) (p) (Jjs^cal Famashpi BMadWI 92. 
12 A80U ZOUZ (USA) [ 8 Q (tf) hk/c Sad 0 LoOer 8 U. 


121 OONPnmnACE{2qnintedDnQrriiidJTderBll. 
31106 R»yOUREttSORUfCia)(Dl(RegQfWTEaSM6j811- 
1140 Kl)UPRflCE(4Z](M3«Xm«US«»ir) UJcfraonSU.. 

11 MOASMl51](D) M (feasant /L^n 8 11 

1114 PBOU) NAHVE (20) (CD) 8. Fust) A ims 8 11. 


R47MQS 

_MJ now 2 119 

L Detori 7 114 

_ss«e<i«»9aii5 

_Pr*B«wya« 

JWower3I06 

1 103 


50 Sara OAMZ £ 21 ) (Sfaw 96 PanneoO(tiAJanB8 11. 

1 THE WBT (ISA) pS)(D)HW Pro FsrtSdmail PCdefl 11. 
- 9 1 


-WJironr4114 

K Daisy 6 90 

TOuteSlll 


ErmfaB4 The Wot, 5-2 EaracaBU-2 need Nathw, 7*1 MrtaPittei.lM CanptBnPtace,B- 
1 Mpasbn, 10-1 Abac Zow, 11-1 For Yoar £yw 0N<fr 18-1 Sriadt Chokte. 

1335: Rojre Atvase 2 9 0 W R Swriwm (8 Wit 5 m 
Fonts ame 

IHE WEST locked out Ot the lop drawer w»»n maMng a winning debut a Gteioifi Good- 
wood. Raul Cole reck me easier option after ewenng «m far the Richmond Sates and The 
wea. bacted as thoi^ de^ was toTposdtrte, diJy ctifato honre fnm hs IMow newcomw 
nvffls. DwsrtPbeftg eased doun. The Wes fiocteda faster One mm EwsycaCswri in the 
actanond two days cater so. wflh tmprawment to come, he rt gang » trie some stop- 

prg today. EaacalgeQ batter with earii race and Brtan Meehan has booked MckKkane. 

To beat Ncrfofc Stakes second Raphone Dm tenths at Goodwood ms a aradong effort 
arw. wapne the Sib penriiy, Iw a the one The West has fa oreicome. Abou Zqbz. hltfrty 

raed by Dawd Loder earter to «he season, dily made a urtnnng dafadSNwmariM and Is 

out to redeem tvs reputation Ota the defeat by Statesman at Kempton. Far 'tar Eyes 
My. nrf» lenafs oetwn Raphane m me Norfcfa and beaten tn a nureeiy ten time, has n 

Setaebooe THE WEST 


rw-iKl MOTOBUTYRAIHl HAfOCAP (CLASS B) £20p00 
Lz!±rJ added lm 2T 85yds Penalty V«uo £1A£07 

1 056302 BOK0ra5S(2S}(DFrtfeorOffiMlne49r. 

2 1-02001 MOVMAnOWC33){qro(GWWMpdhlMBStM59S 

3 4UO MTOMWC{137)9aF)(9eMiMotomt4Dliriv394 

4 0H543 SMOF21ZU(USA)(l7)(ManaAMriaoum)MStouR49A 

5 ««Z35 OJtN»(29P?(V«aOinteWHQKl494. 

6 0-111 RUW(19|m»lKiifaiNMaaainlASfeMrt392 

7 612050 AMRAKAJBB0B) (D) (AMess] Brtrtuy490 

8 21-565 1NHML(USA)(7q8fairianAIMter4BMs38 

9 442300 WBAlfiO WWODaooNwl) JLHaro48U 

10 222060 axrBU5BMia«(U)(TSCtW)MsMRB«ley5BU 

11 140120 Ai-SHtfAtZl) Pirra AA FaeaC I Durtcp38U 

12 53-1106 MKESOSUtE(22)(D|USGUttQPCDM481Q 

13 460611 CRAW SHB3MN (22) P) 94 BtoflWMBM 4 8 ID 

14 260610 HAZARD ASSESS (6) (D)(BF](DfanrtBO Lid) DMchofeS 8 7 

15 24100* 7*IW71AW(USA)cn)(Pite«Dewna«B)Jfofcr383 

16 06201 QASSA (48) (SheMi Mchanmed Ckdd N MaMoui^ C Ortbati 3 8 

BE7IWC 114 tote, 8-1 On Ban, KM Al Stefa. Stand Srieeten, 28-1 BBy 
SeSMte. 14-1 Moriag Ago*. Hsrwd A Qis, Hob D p uss , The Dfattora, Wood M a ^c, 18-1 Qari- 
fe, Sto Of Zlzri. 20-1 Aroak AfMb, Ttertfl, SM Vladrioo. 

USB: Medtta won 3 8 4 M J Wna» 7-2 U UrtatS 9 on 
FORM GUK1E 

FAHM. with two Impre^e handcap w*is » his name atesdy, can pub it off op« despite 
theBfo hBe in the writfss. Fatwn thraahM 19 rates at Newmama on hte first atsemot In 
handicap company ana Memo) w at Qoomraod despite being faced with treffc problems. 
Ha oonnmml Newmartet cuperfanty over TWe DBettand despite meedng this rwal an 13)b 
warn terms, and the jn&eesM down Court was atsc behind ton * Goodwood evanfaoutfi 
he was erfeytog a fife pirtl tor the ihrefelartgih bestmg to a Bemrtoy maidan. Clin Baa, thM 

ro First Island fere to May. is a dangsr attar an unlucky run when fifth » BehaAoix at As- 
cot MK Wna. Pat Eddery thought he would hare won had he not bean hampered so, armed 
wfffl a 5Bi pu& C3an Ban can morse the tom wMh me second that day. Heft Bipraaa- SB- 
(y nu» hia a clwrJuatmfcgesoutlnttwbigtoT«and,thoutfionlhaharisafOfan8enatAB- 
eot may not be 0»d enoi^i wtm the 28) pul. fawad Selectton bam Srtver Groom m me 
wham HI Cup at Goodwood, bu a 7ton» may halt ta fad, whBaDanea So Suite, awn 
In that race. doeaiTknfagxrienou^i AlShaCa. a gad second to Freedom Rama at New- 
market, a batter than Me Goodwood run s ug g nr t s . wtile Mewing Arrow a a pacey from- 
lunr who w(l test them al. Selection: FAHB4 



4AB 


ROSES SHAKES (GLASS A) (Listed) £17^00 added 2YD 5f 
Penalty Value £12410 

116 1I > syC!SB((DSA)(19) (D)(BF){HonriBi AIUriacur4 8Hartuy9S WCmonl 

Oil BN«(U){D!)MsSJDBia|nHBnnan8U Ktonl 


442101 HHWKTJS fWSOTn toes OeutoNJBaiy 811. 


41 JARB (DSA) (381 (D) IHanfan N Wrianl H Thomson Jones 811- 
46154 RBDTS PET (a))(D) (The aoadeteftnnermipjR Hainan 8 ll 

-Sdeofarod- 


J.DritadS 


BEnViO: IM Tfoqr Creak, 114 tank, « % Bro, M HadA Tie flan*. IM MS Pel 
3996: Mint 2 8 H W Canon 11-10 (0 WV 4 rai 

FORM GUIDE 

The pregreastra BIG BEN is the choice to receipt of 8tb from Tlpay Creak. He has mode aS 
to win amarter races at Sandown ana Unweld and looted a prapesahe colt when dotting 
decant ftgrres when a three-length scorer at Ungleta 31 days ags. Tipsy Creek rebmed 
wtoi am shins after a costfy defeat Defend Carmme Late in the Mateoomb at Goodwood. 
He looked very smart wnan beating Raphane In the Ncrfotk at Royal Ascot, But the hdty 
penaby stu has to be defied. FrecHk The Fierce s 03tog wee and tortowed a gxri Super 
Spnre Newbury nrn with a Goodwood mrary win from Tear White. RWe Ret, at a bten w ar 
of Big Ben, ues just owr three taritfhs Mlrriinftiurm and now a pond eeraeoKJMb 
Is out of the speedy ShlcHah end he made hta debut track m whan the arable was out 
of form. Ha couk) easily go close m this better race after a dear-cut ran from ftirtoro at 
Thtek on his ream Setocthra: bjGBEN 


eTcI FALMOUTH HAWICAP (CLASS Q ZISfiQQ atted 3Y0 5f 
Penalty Value £12,038 

11-Q340 SUE as (10) 09 HA Jane) M Jews 7 JMtew? 

130640 C43fTOHl£a^WCT<toR«telA»3ffilSd*g96_ , i nmmxrr 

24-3010 RUNUGd(B9||9(PDfe«)T0Bei<n95 ... MJNbw20 

3363-11 OTO0«RMEpir7)pj(CDOiiaifaGGMawTOHCan)y85- 

4143.11 MMBKrESCtfC(BqB9(Umyn4e4CMM94 

2-63323 SUW(19millcM(noalNjnfracn(ll992 — 

241542 6AU«Ctta(SftaWW<ra>nian813_ 


-8 Carter 13 

JtCaCris5 

rs^aas 

is 


102534 RU9«anBIBnr(ll)(n(tiNBR9eelesl>ThWTacmrt812-AltertMr(7)8V 

Ulil-6 UBW) IB5r (7) p) (Ms P A BafaO M Meade 8 11 RtofaCQlB 

320100 PIBDE \tr BOOM fSl) 07} (The Vqte 6m? lx$ Claris 8 11 PariEdrtwylA 


U 1-24800 N0BWESHNBUECmiArninMTuK(lulAJaNB81O. 
12 200230 SPUCM(14(D)(Io^kfad*kOW»tagpi8B- 


020000 SamKRD DREAM (23) ^Pl«MtofrWLm*X$i3XEB*y84 

1-1 ZMOTTI(l^(D){MNIsqiiM)MTora(rtas84 1 

522111 CUNOB’CI^WPGtMfiAiKMSl 


1-66 SFlMBl(17)(D)(KMUWROsKn81. 


113146 lMgHW0H(Q(D)(D0an»nlgSRHaCR9Bad711. 


003121 inBMWSOCffiTy (ISA) nntEMe ef DewMriJtoWT U(7e«) 


W0643 CHEUC8S7 (13) <Z* 0 L CSsodtf 0 Mcfnfc 7 SO. 
444 124 MMX*CEmm0F)(PFAM«OKkay7U)- 



J-CtmaachlS 3 

-MwiteDwjte® 12 


-ao g idMiJ- 

iue or* » owmjgit rain 

Ifate rmagg ftrifltt. Trjrnrrlcspm&srCnernxi rsm, tertaxrTsSb. 

fffTT* s lM r i -i-- ,rift“ , - t - n r p i ■^■Bgptra^a r mrrantnf nne . 

ZgtotH 32-l f a rtnn . ■OjiN a. IWUtow y 9o4 i4» nMeWfa >toA«| fa BM ;1B-lMsroe0tea>w, 


IMS Fay Mind 3 8 5 M J Kshk 13-2 IN Caspian) 12 an 
FORM GUIDE 

OASKHG BUIE, a nursery wtmr here to Oesibar. was sn Irr^resslw winner from Ooss 
The Border at Sandown on to reappearance. He has been a Soda dteappatoifl of late, 
but the team of Fianto Oatton for the firs! time 9nce Serrimwi cotrtd bn^g about a fem> 
mteL Clap Ctriefb a bjg dan&r from the kmr half of the handicap Mtafwns a Sandown 
(IMoe) and GooAraod. the way he confirmed eeriler aeperiority ow Utasaqr Sodety ari 
Cfteenast on worse terns at Goodwood confirmed that ho's o griding on Ihe iq#ade. Za- 

tottl tea Owmcast oy a SnNarastance m a Pontefract earner a ago and thaw- 

ly. who suffered a fracture tf a cannon bone, has a tempting took s tne wai^ca. R>ad 

Eafemea and Mdrggtt Eaeepa are decant sorts returtng from a rest whrts Gofeia Bin 
frhrtuaUar Siayfay, second to CBRh T7w Bws in a strong spnra at the Curran are oth- 
ers wfrh a chance in a wriecoen race. Setacaott DASWN BWE 


EasycaH has difficult 
task against Abou Zouz 


Ratings 


LUKE ARDLEY 

Many approaches to juvenile 
form are polarised between a 
generally low estimate of the 
younger horses’ abilities and the 
leap of faith which attends the 
advent of each new “wonder 
horse", beyond rational rating. 

Yet there can be little expla- 
nation of how hones regularly 
bridge the gap between maid- 
ens and Group company, unless 
they have already displayed 
such a level of form in lesser 
competition. 

Good horses are perfectly ca- 
pable of showing their full abil- 
ity before maturity and the 
teO-tale ^gn is so often a fast de- 
but time. The Prix Moray win- 
ner, Bahamian Bounty, offers 
just such an example, vindicat- 
ing an Independent rating of 
1 15 assigned immediately after 
the Newmarket July meeting 
where be first appeared. 

Precocious two-year-olds are 


generally a match for their e 
ders on the rare occasions the 
are pitched against each otht 
on weight-for-age terms. 

The Nunthorpe Stakes hi 
been such a battleground in th 
recent past - Lyric Fantai 
took the Group One event as 
juvenile in 1992 - and tomci 
row’s lacklustre renewal woul 
have been ripe for the pickui 
by a smart two-year-old. 

Pivotal is only a margin; 
choice to confirm Royal Aset 
form with Mind Games in a 
event where there arc no wort 
beaters. 

EasycaH, who shouJdcis 
penally in today’s Gimcrac 
Stakes is one from the juvenil 
division who would be dose a 
the heels of the older sprinter 
His form entitles him to win u 
day, but Abou Zouz, a stabl 
mate of Bahamian Bounr 
showed tremendous speed an 
promise on his debut He lool 
a major challenger now h 
trainer, David Loder, has hi 
horses in overdrive. 


EBOR HANDICAP - 10-YEAR-TALE 
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1“ V: 


YORK 

2MSt The first four home in yes- 
terday’s 21-runner, six-furlong 
“Tint were all drawn high, so 
_ dss Coast, in stall 21. looks to 
bate a fine chance here, as docs Pte- 

tile Daasense, m 13. But there 
should be plenty of pace in the mid- 
dle of the trad; too, and AL AVA 
CONSONANT who has shown 

promise in two outings at five fur- 


aoQ 

ZJ5: A desperately difficult contest 

to weigh up, paiticulaity with Kttss. 
ian Snows, who last raced m Dubai 
inFebroaiy, in the field. She could 
prove to be better class than these 
but to day it may be befllo side wnh 

SHEM022LE. The latter put up 
an underrated performance when 
winning at Newmarket last month. 
□□□ 

3.10: If Harbour Dm lines up his 
dance b obvious, but be can hard- 
ly now be supported with confi- 
dence after yesterday’s mishap, 
Henry Candy, who trails Bean- 
ehamp Jade, is unsure if this RUy 


wifl bn (bein'] 
the yard that w 
cannot be ruli 
can go to CL! 
vwitagcouslyil 
side, this coir ’ 



ter was e\en 
days earlier; 
□□□ 

4.15: fa him 
four-timer. 1 
variably held 

niay hit iroi 
draw. BIT.T\ 
hcendroppa 
tram at at 
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sport 9 


Missing steaks, 


beer/whisky 


and wo/men 


Report 1300 Tuesday 
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Last night was long and very 
tiring- at sunset we continued 
to battle it out with France U 
(Dominic Bourgeois), having 
spent ail afternoon crossing 
within metres of each other. 
The night was pretty miserable 
for everyone in the rain... a 

measure of something, I guess. 
We made a big error by going 
too far north and ended up 
easing sheets to dear Dodman 
PoinL The French followed us 
in, and we both lost our “com- 
fort zone" lead and as the sky 
cleared in the early hours we 
could see seven boats in the 
fleet and the race restarted. 
Tbafs yachting, I guess! 

V>fe have been going to wind- 
ward ever since, winch is de- 
motivating for us, as we can't 
get within 10 degrees of the 
heading of the other boats. Go- 
ing through the straits between 
Land's End and the kies of 
Scfliy was a Sole tense, as we 
were Losing ground rapidly, 

with the tide turnin g a gamsa ^ 

A lift at the last min ute, saved 
us, and we have since climbed 
away from the Scots (we think) 
to hold on to the second place, 
with the French not too far 
ahead. Now we are all sailing 
away from land (at last) to- 
wards the Fastnet- Our biggest 
problem is oar inability to 
point and we are aireadya mile 
to leeward of the French. Con- 
rad Humphreys (fast mate) and 
I have tried everything to solve 
this, and have considered turn- 
ing the genoa around as I am 
sure it would look better. 


V L 




has difficult 
ist Abou Zou 


*r siMH .M pwwfc; 

***** =- 
m .WilBUftr.v* 1h- 

««*» DM**** '*■ 
i+ihehu* 

Wf t*>tw**4* 

mdjmnitt* . urte ■ 

****** M 


2.06: i. REVOQUE V RakO 5-2; 2. 
Sjnnoads Inn 20-1; 3. In C u iimi iH 8-11 
ter. 7 ml 2^1%. fPChtePte-Hte". Man- 
tnnj. Tote £3X0; £1.40. £3.70. ftte Pons- 
cast man Computer Sortjfftt R»oca*t 
£38X4. 

23Si 3.yOHJMMSL(WRSMnlu>0 Sir 
1; 2. WSanaadar 13-2: 3. Mental Pronom 
7-LID i«.7-2/t few Pnwaa Song & Bette 
Blue. Vs 1**- (M Saute. Neranart**). Tote: 
£14.70; £3X0. £2.40. £2.00. OF: £3&00. 
CSP. £78X3. Tncaa: £502X3. Tta £1554a 
3X0e 1. HALUNQ (L DecoO 6-4 tac 2. 
Ftat lelend 3-1; 3. qa dTmte 4-1. s ml 
3, Vh- (SaBed tin Snoot, NenmoW). Totes 
£2X0; £140. £2.00. DF: £3.70. CSF: 
fit in 

3.45: 1_ DUSHYAHIOR (Pat Eddery) 3-1; 
2, Mens 7-2; 3. Rojrt Court 11-4 tar. 6 ran. 
%, Vh. {H Cecil, Newmartaa). Tote: £3.10: 
£1X0, £1X0. Dual Forecast £7.40. CSF; 

naxi. 

405: a. OPIJOKS OPEN [X Faflon) 9-1; 
2. DooMe Sptandonr 4-1 tec X >M 20- 
U 4. Cyrano’* Lad 12-3- 21 ran. 2, IV*. 
CMreJ R*raden.ThW0.TotecaW>ft£2^ 
£2.90. £5X0. £3X0. DF: £23X0. CSP. 
£45.76. Tricast £507X3. Trio: £26X40 Non 
Rumen Sient Bqreseioa 

445c JL CBLHBC (W Canon) 9-f tec 2. 
jUmpAtocrf 9-2: XSaoraertt io 8-1 7 ran. 
2. nh. (D Money. IteiwW. JW«: ^70; 
£190. £190. DF: £6.50. CSF; £1196. 

SJ» 1 P6WI0H FW® ttteeG«ra*i) 5- 
1- 2. DoweBUon Man 11-4 ter 3. NHfi 
SMnpDany 12-1 IX ran. hd, nfc. (M W EW- 
ortjjf. Sheriff Huron). Tote: £10 XO 
n«M . £3X0. DF: £13X0. CSF; £30X0. Tri- 
csst £258-77, Trio; £87.40. NRk Encftam- 
ingEra* Zu0*l 

jackpot not won (pool tf £27X10.83 ear- 
ned tonwid to Y«h today )- 

Ptecapoe £i32.ea QM<5oefci2xa 

ptsc* 6: £187-25. Ptac* 5: £5645. 
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zxo: l Frances® «= HEAHtsff* 

McGHn) 5-1 2. Ha*»ra dy D*ngf 5-2 ter 
3. fifeaqr W ea raim anra 4-1 7 nara. Y* 3£- 
rw HMffa. MBWiteteO-Tate: £7X0! £2X0. 
f i .90 TdF: £9.60. CSF: £1 6.36. Jrte 
£20Xa Non Bumeis: D89Wng Bock»«e A 

W °2J5^1TH£ EH4AWS ( GDuHeH O 5-2 
2. MrtrSrali 7-4 

id. umv Pmftaaz. Newmsncao. 
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4-16ML2Vi.lV*.lCH«ten.W«*ywJ- 

Tetec £2.90: £170. £2X0. Dft £4X0. Cff: 

“inch 1 FJUIED TO Wt «3 OuflfeW 5-6 
6-2: 3»H Dad* 5-1 Bran. 

i/. '« Kr Merit Prescott. NwrrMrtaKJ. TJ^ 

/Itoo-m. o*- 
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Mark Turner, 

skipper of 
England I, reports 
on the criss-cross 
chase of the 
Round Britain 
Challenge '96 


Aboard, the cxew have been 
taking all this very well, despite 
the rain boredom. Conversa- 
tion standards have dropped 
to low levels, none of winch 
can be repeated, but the girls 
are firmly in charge it seems. 
Morale is exceOent, and we are 
all meditating to get a wind 
direction change. Not one 
person has complained yet 
about anything, which sur- 
prises me - we have been 
moving crew weight around 
continuously, no peace at aH 

Sandwiches for hmdi; to the 
delight of the crew these will 
be served in the sunshine on 
deck (crouched to leeward), 
with some dolphins in dose 
company. The French are alx> 
having hmch, as we are fol- 
lowing their trail of rubbish— 
We have a problem with the 
water which is causing a bit of 
a headache and we're having 
to boil any water used. Not 
sure whal is h a ppen i ng but it 
is not very dean. 

One of die amusing parts of 
the Teacher's Challenge is the 
inter-team communication — 
each team has developed its 
own methods of trying to get 
a VHF link without others 


knowing or understanding. 

None of us can understand 
the Irish, although we've 
tracked (town their channel 
and the French obviously don’t 
realise that we can under- 
stand them — vwy amusing Hs- 
lening to their chats!! 

A hundred and fifty slow 
miles to go to the Fastnet We 
are hoping desperately for a 
change of wind so we canst op 
using our genoa. Wfc know we 
can go faster on other points 
of stuL The crew are talking 
of “alT the things they are 
mfeong and I have already 
heard steaks, beer/whisky and 
wo/men. Just Uke all other 
offshore races, then. 

We have observed a new 
phenomenon on board: FOF 
- Fear of Huhne^ -experienced 
by all Teacher’s Challenge 
crew as all arc so concerned not 
to let their team-mates down. 

Bar Conrad and me, the last 
24 hours have been pretty 
sleepless. With the competi- 
tion between the five nations 
so close there has been a lot 
of adrenalin r unnin g and we 
have been having to support 
and teach the crew at the 
same time, which adds a new 
dimension to the safliag. The 
crew on board Pride of the Isle 

of Wight are a mixed lot from 
very different backgrounds. 
City finance managers are 
prone to certain injuries - 
soft bands and light spinnaker 
sheets are causing blister prob- 
lems for Peter Ihrimo. 

We are in the middle of a 
chess game with the situation 
chang m g every 10 minutes. 



Larder looks 
to Roper 
and Hunte 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADF1ELD 


The Great Britain coach, Phil 
Larder, is resigned to losing 
three of his leading players 
from the southern hemisphere 
rnur that starts next month and 



England 1, on course for the ftestnet 


tour that starts next month and 
will start the process of lining 
up replacements tomorrow. 

The Wigan pair of Jason 
Robinson and Gaiy Connolly, 
plus Lee Jackson, who is now 
with the Newcastle Knights in 
Australia, are all under contract 
to the Australian Rugby 
League, which says it will not al- 
low them to play. 

“We arc realistic about the 
prospect of losing them," 
Larder said. “It was always a 
possibility aftCT the ARL per- 
suaded Gary to withdraw from 
the Fiji Nines. They have had 
large sums of money from the 
ARL. and do not want to run 
the risk of losing them.** 
Although the League here 
has made defiant noises about 
the ARCs tactics, the players 
themselves arc already making 
their own arrangements, with 
Connolly and Robinson nego- 
tiating dose-season contracts 
with rugby union dubs. 

The Great Britain manage- 
ment will discuss the situation 
tomorrow, but Larder will not 
mak e any decision on replace- 
ments until after the last Super 
League match of the season, be- 
tween St Helens and Wirring- 
ton next Monday. 

That wfll ghe two members of 
his shadow squad the chance to 
impress, as Samis' Alan Hume 
and VAnington's Jonathan Rop- 
er are both expected to play. 
Another candidate as a 
Photograph: James WrightfDouble Red stand-in for Robinson is Jason 


Icy dub. who scored six tries 
against Whines on Sunday to 
underline his claims. 

James Lowes of the Bradford 
Bulls is the favourite to take 
over from Jackson as one of the 
party's two specialist hookers. 

The Conrad leisure group, 
which narrowly fafled to uke 
over Leeds United recently, 
has switched its attention to die 
dly’s fiighv league dub. The 
Leeds chairman, Denis Green- 
wood said thiit talks bad already 
taken place jud that the dub 
would welcome investment af- 
ter a disastrous lint season in 


Super League. 

The chief executive of the 


Rugby League, Maurice Lind- 
say' Has said union dubs are 
making a mistake by offering 
.short-term contracts to league 
plovers. 

“I :un not keen u>seeourptev- 
ers gt> but if rugby union an: sil- 
ly enough to offer short-term 
contracts offltidjOnu for a hand- 


ful of games to our star players 
it would perhaps be unfair of me 
to pteveni them earning such rel- 
atively easy money. 

"1 do not think it wfll happen 
again next season. 1 cannot say 
that we arc afraid of losing top 
stars to rugby union full-time as 
almost all of our best players are 
contracted until the end of the 
cent my. 

“These contracts were sealed 
when the Australian Rugby 
Lcague were over in 1995 try- 


ing to sign our nlaycts. In tms 
respect, the ARL may have 


Critchley, from Larder’s Keigh- 


respect, the ARL may have 
done us a favour." 

Salford arc complaining that, 
although the winners of the 
Stones Super League this week- 
end will receive £60,000, there 
is no prize for the Fust Division 
title, which Salford won last 
weekend. 


HYPERION 

2J5 Kafknat 2AS Cutthroat Kkl 330 Stormtow 
335 Slcab My Kay A25 Mezzanotte 455 Satfa- 
bruah Roter 


el EBF KIRKOSWAU) MAIDEN STAKES 
ll (CLASS D) £SflOO added 2YQ OSes 0f 

2 teuenueuufonujDriMiiaii icwati 

0 MHVMWJmIU KWtell 

35 MCMErteCAOTMOwraiBU RM»ra3 

TtWWnaH|USA) HThjnga iJoneiail JhrtoM2 

M W iteteS? 7-g ffU i nr . Mr iMrtera 


3 

4 5020 

5 apra* 

6 (BOEO 

7 040000 
g yyyiR 
9 604212 
ID 064068 


[ GOING; Good (Good M> Ftan in ptocea). 

8XA1X& SMlgte courae - arab 1 tele; ronud eorase - tntete. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE None. 

■ Left-blix] zafloolDK ennr. f. 

■ Bnmmw to era of ram on the A7E8. Ayr rafl rarakm («- 
vice from £3«0jw)c«ie mile «w^y.AD>HSS10IfcCiJb 512; Grarak- 
rand £7 (QAP» tetf-priee)- CARPARK: Ftee. 


BUNSBRBD TOST HUE: Nne. 

WINNERS 1NTBB UXrSeVB(lteXSeXMtea-M^teMra(466) 
won at HmAon flo Vendor. 

LQNG-DSTANC8 RDNNPStMi mini tu» nV"w1 1 unrara brae ben 
gent 380 mflet; SOcn Xty Stkng lBX Pm » »M (320) AMra^ 
1(7 Eer (355) M4 867 nrikst^M (tannon tma iaiaberaa, Berio. 


)o 4g ~| FAQJDRD SB1MS STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3300 added lm3f 

1 306220 um*UICM)WRM«n9»lfl AIMraral 

2 0XQ40 CUnBHNrnDtU)nMsMRnte7695JRMMlV 

3 035(06 WU»«DP3»P»teMti490 l«raV*(7)5 

4 QK2O30 MMACK WST (16) 6 UKUOx! 4 9 0 GU»(5)4 

5 00000 HB£0MEWg MENgB a3B X 

BETnab44CWtenratet»4IM4teM'nrate»* Ml W MW ; Mra l 
25-lMtaraa M 


KnittMl 
Of VMM M 


NOSE NO BOUNDS (16) M Jtfinsx 3 9 2 I Cartel V 

Motors ISMM pQ) OF) U Sfflue 3 9 1__X Caraaka 6 
iwetum (USV (OJ «A UraCGaon 5 68 J Rateff 9 
DUOUA5R3|inWlMFte(te>384 — — AOteaU 

MZML|USA)CX3)RAra>580 NM ai ter* 

CNDJUW)[4)(D)£«jtnr3 712 5 Dora* 1 

SIOMESStn)<CO)PllonM>5712 Jftte«(7)l 

SMUMETUBRNBiBteATlO D«WO)7 

-lOtetand- 

«0M ft* Berate, S-l DaaaK bran. 1M ffte 

Iter AaiM 7-1 Trawra il L AlO nA aiAJO-irarara 


fxTocl ARRAN MEDIAN AUCTION MADEN STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4^00 added 3Y0 7f 

1 242435 DOHMMMM(2fl)JGaan90 -J Carte 3 

2 063 NEZaNOOE (43)01) lOraa* 90 JMral 

3 04304 R0USaW(77)SVA*ns90 IW*2 

4 SOf«MDUtean89. ^SanohUMtp) 4 

BE1TMQ: 11-4 MaraooO*, 5-2 Daate Amra, 114 Reratara 14-1 S*> 


ITonl AUCIENCRUIVE HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
l±frj ££2N added Un 2f 

1 00SZD omBDU)(32) P) VQvm4 100 BhteMBV 

2 240323 RBDQFVSRNi (7) Ua A9rateA697 IR*tea2 


fqccl MtNBHANT NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) £4^00 added 2Y0 lm 

1 3334D1 BOfSI«>9E{raPlteten97 lfaM*7 

2 40032 OUBROUECM) WJotnsB»9 1 1 Cartel 

3 366 aoeuLSsax(M)usao»8r3 jcmraai 

4 331202 SUKSMTKEr(12}UOaccn812 IMtera4 

5 221043 JRW LUCmfT (M) ft Sues 8 5 D«kW4{3)8 

6 00036 CUM SUNSET MtEasttrtjy 81 JFa>teffi 

7 650246 WKPUlEg^W teraTM JBaaMB(7)2 

tentoun *d0 rc 7xlOCi True haroop "eWC ApbMr 7s 
BERBA 3-1 Start My My, 7-2 Ornate* Ster. 4-1 OwRdm. HBnV 
BUte. »■ l*» aa, *1 Of* Sanrat, ao-i Ajrarara* 


fTcelArR SUMMER HANDICAP (CLASS E] 
£4^00 added 7f 

1 3454S TMilWRROUERPniWJWMBsa 100-1 FoMra« 

2 630440 anvmgQniteURwak>«92 JIQBMl 

3 4401-1 BlttlMDUiay(infQ(D)J«teMg0a486 

4 3SXK3 iMiiMUECWn««tftMB5«4^ J carte 7 B 

5 463232 NDMZE (7) |C) N BycrcB 3 8 4 JIW4I 

6 000410 MMBURE[2a|CS|mEMni381 Steal 

7 452301 NOnmBOHMMIE(2)RIICK(Ai480 KStad(7)4 

-7 intent - 

BETTM0: 10030 SiMatM IMa. 7-2 AMter Ntfann, 4J. Btearl 
iray.M Sr v«at W» Miaa c l * te.HPah— . Mrahtete 


Changes 
in FI set 
to cause 
conflict 


Motor racing 


HYPERION 

Z2S Bean Me Up Scotty 255 Regal Gem 350 
Pond House 455 Shahranl 435 Distant Mem- 
ory 535 AWynuwn 


4 2 4UMMtM)ffHKWi*112 T TU.cmter p) 

5 coop- isssraxruanRFnesuo itera 

6 1-1163 ■3*L9HI«CR0Brral5UO. BFrate* 

7 V SCOnVH PW PWMFIp* 7110 APVtCojrB 

■ETlBSk M Hrat Cate. M INN tea, 44 teteay. M BcotBte Pak, 
HAlrwpn. 33-1 Wria i Ite, SM Mra Ray 


COINS: Ftan. 

■ Kgh^Jraad, nndalraiag conna. 3tffl ta* of atunba. Run-In of 

280 ynds- 

■Coue**fe 5» SWofararwon A86.XMUB8KIN: Gmdaand 
« Paddock »; SBser Ring *4.80 (ncnmpaitad nader-16a tn4). 
CAR PARK S2 <» r*H« 12 aamberx nsutaOtr free. 


[■a ‘frn ICtTY OF EXETER HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5400 2m 3f 

1 215P11 FWB N0USE C12)UFtn 7 lllfl DaVenter 

2 40X232 IB«sri«nR(lNta8PnteM8U7_JStarMai 

-2date<te- 

■EITM6; 4-7 te«d Huwv 84 Hralajr tetetta 


HYPERION 

5^40 Lwd Tomanlco 6X0 Manamow 540 Wyn- 
b«g 230 Chancey ftfia Z40 Mutual Agreement 
aiORedW 


3 245400- S1DHM DRUM POO) K Brae 7 111 TJ Mattes 

4 2PCJ240 KB CHWEL (JOQ (Q R Judra 9 10 7 MARUfaad 

-4AcM- 

■QiMt MMrawraiteiMBtemteMaMionm, uifk e^ra 


GOINS: nn*. 

■ RlgtAtand counae wah 300yd nm-in. 

■ Rafecoorae V nort h of te y on .\4!>. Ilartod raJ»-aj puoti 
to one nAe *mg. ADMISSION: Cluh i li Traicrsdb S:*: cour« 
atekaom £5. CAR PARK: fhrev. 


p7?Ol WORmRtoGE NOVICE HURDU FagST 
Ll=ilJ (CLASS E) £3j000 added 2m If [SHU 

1 5» CMNCrrmiAPUHH*Mi5115 ArMCqr 

2 50 QUIDPM OWS f<) B lhral|n 4 109 IForaA 

3 0 Um£DBm«|BO)Mx5AnKn5107 RJotewn 

4 00 nusnxur(«2)F1taateS107. PMrinnBte 

dKtMd — 

BEnm 1-7 Cteot) Ftta. B-l pra» Rte, ia-1 tatepag Baa. 14-1 
Unto Oartag 


Formula One s beading for con- 
frontation after major changes 
were announced by the FIA, the 
sport's ruling body, yesterday. 

The scrapping of Friday prac- 
tice and the increase in the num- 
ber of races in a season by one 
to 17 - with a guarantee by the 
teams of 20-car grids - are 


among the main changes. 
Prize -money has also ! 


BUNKERED FBSTTXUEc Bran V* U» SecUjrbtooiKl) (6X5); 

fTlOtlMl P* rk ( f Rf^ 

WINNBB8 IN THE LAST SEVBNDAXSe DWarallararar(06) 

won « Newton Abbot raTSantew- t 

U1NG-D18TA7VC8 1DNNKBS: Ctocbvonk WoK (2X6} bra been 
sen 154 atf»teJS)M£iMffM 1 W‘*fi»4Vterad«;Whrawte(6X6) 
sera 151 mfl« by ? TttxSkJ from Boreter. HTbrd * Wcrcs. 


WTBaiNK EXPRESS PARCELS NOVICE 
]****>] HURDLE (CLASS D) £3J50 2m 3f 

1 111 SHMWN (U) U Ppi 4 12 1 P WW* 

2 30-213 BC8NWri0aE(U}PF)P»t»s4il3__AP»fcCte 

3 060- ON IfnilC (90) Rfina 51 0 9 lta« 

BSTBNfc ta st te nri , 11-4 Bcw To Ptoite, 16-1 ta MyTora 


BUNXEKED nSSTTOlR: None. 

WINNERS IN TUB LAST SEVEN DATS: Wjnaberg I*. U»i *«t 

nSurafonloaSHmtay- 

LONG-DISTANCE K0NNKBS:K«thertnr'eSnn*(S. 101 haa Ivon 

M 109 nflra tePj* Hrto fwra WbwBan*. Berbhgv 


I ' o T o cI BRAMBLE CONDITIONALS SELL1NO 
! l HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS G) £2^50 in 

lfUOyds 

1 064>U5 DBfflMKIIMa8)(BnMfteB41110 6« Mtoff> 

2 20334) B06UEX(7GUno*6116 B m* 

3 000634 B6WWIWSCOm»CTNItete7111JMIoteV 

4 oau-e N0BDICCB0aWp4)fq CT M flp»51C9 .— Rltora^B 

5 PfCFO- 

6 30060F COBJRBWWirpB) WRBAaBlOO Ttararate 

7 PUV swamPQWlBl ^WBMT toiwTlOO IFnarR 

tMnn; lOsl Tna a«te OmtBMSKm. teMtorftK 

KTnMtt 2iD, ^ T yi 7 T * — ^ 

I crara, 12-1 Coear BrataA, 2B-1 CbtetotOi WtK Btetetnrw 


|j« | MTBU4K EXPRESS DATA NOVICE CHASE 
1^*^] (CLASS D) £5400 added 2m 3f 

1 F231-1F BOBarSTOT tB0)(W) NFta 5 118 D M» Ml 

2 U5521 DBSWrM3IOIBr»PHOtts7115 AMMorB 

3 0S1-4F5 raws DSJGW 0* Rasters 21 5 BFwte 

4 SCOPS- Ba«KOIsnE(BB)Rnra81012 IDrat 

5 43004P IXERIYIMC5(iqMiEtoaaiB91012 RUptei 

6 21311/ OCnmeetfpS4)MRra6l012 DBMte«B 

7 os&XP- waeigpBJ»n6i0 7 »MteW 

8 RH60 out reoa S3) P fcCtad 6 10 7 S BWM gi 

CKMDIMta^Mtorar^UtotoB^H 
Oteteo, IH AteM DNW, OLBNteB* Castte 2M MMa 


c An I MUCH MARCLE CONDmONALS HOT 
ir’TVl HOLE (CLASS F) £3500 2m 3f 110yds 

1 fiwwu BarrsBuwwBivwceriiio — o iterate * a ■ 

2 1 IflRD TOSMMCO (HQ p3} C Mam 4 U 10 lltote* 

3 04-2 CWMMIUL(lUKBrae)4U8 TJltejte 

4 ORSo- sowHCKtemateeuiii T tetra* 

5 P34U54- aB113irMWPHRJudral210 7 RMrster 

6 0WO34 msoFavnm mr Jomni 103 Ltopra 

-Crisctesd- 

BSmNfc 54 l*ra ToOMteo. 7-4 Ota* Hal, 7-1 Ktag Of BM*M. tol 
StoteW Hra. 12-1 Steara. IB-1 Battyt htorra 


ItZoI ACONBURT NOVICE HANDICAP FSi?W 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4,200 tektod Sssi 
3m If Uflyds 

1 70343-3 DMC0FLUCtSmi(U)MBJPin«7120XBstetaV 

2 48M-S2 OCHJUAM BOLD pfl) J wrrae 8 11 9 Till m 

3 50wa- MII1IM«nsmV(4Tl)FMrtBll9112^JIPIIc0qr 

4 04-50 MSS DOTTY route* 6 ID 7 O tete ra te 

5 OOOU5F SF*MSH BU2Z m Ua Uma Jona B 10 5 IFTBm 

6 44PP4V6 CMDM(32)AIUtel0105 DPMrii 

raQ 

BEnW6:7-4Ca r te trai i BuM , Motes f to-M r. 34 Hra ra Mtera- 
raws. S-l Mm Dotte U-l teratei Bbra^ 254 Carara 


ro-REl WISKJNK EXPRESS DELIVERY MABBI 

HURDLE (CLASS E} £3^00 2m lfUOyds 

1 OOMTO- BttCCra5DteHQg7)SKwe«91l5 — H tetteLlteq 

2 40 ***?*£ 

3 PO-P233 MJIUT{ieNMr*MS115 1 Crates P) 


| E Ag l MTERLMK FREKdfT NOVICE HANDICAP 

HURDLE (CLASS E) £3^000 added 2m Bf 

1 30024V MBmMf(U)UHpa61110 DSriApraMrB 

2 PP6- «wnrocasF»*f43fl5 BFrara* 

3 OFTW- HmErBaOVroJMJraBlOS 5C»tw 

-3Asdsnd- 

01WC: A4UMPMI, 4-1 Bfktesfc, M BsMsy Bray 


netefil MMVBW UK HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
F) £4^00 added 2m 3f 

1 24-6012 Dmaasa*tU)B3RBM»U)U13 JMkra 

2 5G6512 W JW W tft (8) (CO) (BRR tee 9 10 13 CLfawlin 

3 053131 MMB0 B CBg W MCTlfafcr9Maff*CJtoteiM 

-Sdtateatf- 

BEUltt 64 PHSnsDUl, 7*4 Itogpto to—, G4 Bsmw 


nexnl HSIDRE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
15!™] £3500 added 3m 2f 

1 31X11-2 gai MliUr at l .| aO) 6l)MP<Pe6120^i> IM teiraraV 

2 303131 WnB0ffU4}Tft*w5118t7aJ SWjara 


Q in) BORDER OPEN NH FLAT RACE 1-sWafl 
l£r5J (CLASS H) £1^00 2m If UgBLl 

1 5 IAIE ENDllHITB U>) B LtoMiyn 5 11 4 RJetowra 

2 60 MnCCanUQtedByteral61l4 .WUratew 

3 3 P8BGN00D7U«£(34)RPiaE114 AltBto 

4 R RMS SPREAD (53) <BF) M tea 5 U 4 DtoUn 

5 O saMNEVMH(14SPtoMsS114 AMtoCw 

6 o c oiteut»nsHcmroorateB«iiL inw «iawta nt m 

0 OVERSEAS HWCR (43) PEodn 4 ni^JMmwwra 

6 3 ~~"f*1T *~* *--‘TT roraraia— « 

9 2 RED TEL U6)M Pfe 4 111—. Hte In 

10 9URMXRmnEBPBSK4ni — I im 

u MBBfl»RMI»taJHsramS10l3 MBostoy 

E PM4SJnELHK»MI0i5U)13 TCtteptetT) 

13 03 MIHmwsS0NBtl4DMted»GU13 BPoral 

14 G FBHZWU. 079} C Sorts 4 H>10 g 

>146scira«d- 

BOlMte MMH74 PBMrtte teHL44IM*rawU RrafA HJte* 
Spmd, 7-1 Ktetartort Soof, U-l m —s nlu 0sBM t 2Glrtten 


HYPERION 

S30 Wsky Bay 555 EWropwOBW B25 Dear Life 

Sandstone Z25 BLOWN OVER (nap) 755 
*— --rMnAAltinnoB 


GOING: Good (G ood. Qo od to Fhra ta ptaces). 

M08?£g S» IM Hq.HM.~rf 

asear<iBsaasE8RSHSS 

CARPARK: IfeanbasiZirearaiader, free. 


AtoMrs Recfcra (&ao) 

TVMiaanb e- Bra* 8 - 


9 00-4000 OSCAR BOSE® tad Hr*6*ii 83 Atea*eraL2 

10 50040 IMriMmnBimMSAKnBBl DDssteRU 

11 nmCBSPMKADDr(U)PCBla712 ia*Mr<7}3 

12 ouxxxt uuamaaoeovmmuntm^s7ii— 

13 SODOtB KBOHaWSAfl* W C ftws 7 1 0 . — Rtortraffll 

U 060000 SteAUDHH53)MU9Br71fl RMtetd(R4 

Ate 1*9 INS jfflmwy if am. sou ntar 

Mteanc W It*. TK* ras*M NBrtwm Ssp ht OX SpU te» 7» Sb. 
nnft 44 BriiBte » Lstt, 64 ABstan RBCtet 84 Pltoeera 

run ~T g — ■*“ 

I c'c el EBF CONFEDERACY MADEN STAKES 
lr=J (CLASS D) £4^50 Added 2TO 7f 

1 0 «Wff6WSW(1133KBato90 

2 BOLD WORDS (CAN) Ebrte DO -WRJM1 

3 4 BflHBIBBRWmM State 90 18*5 

4 fMAK(U6A)WRH*n90 WRMtefliS 

5 0 FBOSTIQNStm HssOS*n4a490. AWMrapMD 

8 MARTOFAteMPCCtoSO DSteOWrai* 

7 MDMKNIteH390 OJteteraS 

8 0 PBfWHBAJHBQWMHCanor9a CtoteifS 


4 205121 P6UIK(U5A)(iq(IRI(sjCKi39Z. ACtefcB 

5 045410 MM£BFRBffERmwte9i492aratetateMr(7)4 

6 31 WHCOWE NtHADE [Ifl H Cert 3 9 1 WRjral 

7 40tKn WUBBffl(2SWR0SAa}485 

B 002101 )Wtt»KCRWHp08)(D)NBettate48 3™7Srtrt»3 

9 602200 < PKHAL W«TOtg)P)B Hasan 681 BDnytoT 

-ftodand- 

BEIlBrS: 64 VMcara* Pirate, 4-1 IsratoC Staff, ttrates, S-l lto)«taK»- 
tote, 84 Artie Ontem 7-1 dm Ute 10-1 MHa Soarara, au rtksr* 


FORESTER APPRENTICE HANDICAP 
! [5^0] (CLASS E) £4^00 added 3Wlm 2f 

IMOtepB)SWsta97 CWtetffllO 

*3 gttm£==32gi 

i SgaB'Mffl 

l {SS»So^TJttadten84W_JWNi M iW8 


g 3 PWWERLCOffP*)mB»9 0 IDSteBi(S)33 

in SHAIAALMN EDutepSO XBfttosrfcA 

u SBJteiHaBMwaiinrtopso rteratell 

12 S0UE0FS0UJWHaB»«90 -TIm« 

13 8TUWffB«|C*l8CtaiBO B Dote 7 

u BUKBC SOUND Pttaa 90 ACtatil 

15 WUBDNMCtatataBO PPteq%Bl2 

- mrtet i- 

wnBia:84. D ta MM i « .fr4 PirM s 7raiiu vT4.9tarateterttii.lD4 
Mt « *te »4 Stetei P«o* Ttara Hrara, 1*4 rttes 

| A Ac ] RACM8& FOOTBALL OUTLOOK HANDICAP 
° ,l “l (CLASS Q £7550 added im 4f 

1 000323 ROMOS 0*4 100 BsmITM9 

2 0W142 A«lCCOUtBimtCn)DCote°ra59l2, Iffte* ; 

3 002143 muaiismrp3)CTCwa4&ii.. -... n *w8 


rg Egl GO EVENING RACING WITH THE BURY 
[“£] TELEGRAPH CONDITWNS STOKES (CLASS 
P £7550 added 2VD7f 

1 13 MUFARUBZ0ISA|ra' > afe92 BmOIHI 

2 1 BAraBJ (14) (CO) HThCTTwn Jcnes 92 ^TSptataS 

3 1 6mOMBN(49i(0)LUtean92 Oltites? 

4 51 MlBMKIMf(CB|t«)ro«Earate9:----WR)M4 

5 1 SANDSmc 60 1 Dirtep 9 2 ™_JWd2 

6 1 U«B(2a)mHtart92 PrafiMaqre 

7 102 iuscai«p8|pc* 92 r**rai 

-7tectorad- 

BPWMU4as ra Ota8s t ,S4toHM.«nlBMte,94»radaotra7- 
1 Bte Patadw, B4Turawy. 104 Mwled Oraera 


9 02 TEST THE twa {7) Rrt»w»90, tetEddtayl 

10 6 BUMN4Hat(U)ASlBMR8S DltettaU 

U 00 CMUIBOOM(Ujrj7tad«n89 TSprUral 

12 04 BlBHyUDV(tt}ISUelng89 Wtem2 

13 0 H0H am (USA) HUM Bal 8 9 MFwhiaS 

14 4 OAKBKXKBDMpaiBSnMBS l8ttteB 

i& BOIBL ROUSTS SVhHt 8 9«_ SBkbS 

16 2226 SMBUSBBRWteraa^™ DRUcCMran 

17 WMPBBCesSBlMi«B9 MtoterttB 

Bnme44ltanateC-lBtaM0w l T«tTteWMrai84SMtt*a,lft. 
1 OMtessk Rate taArrat flay. 12-1 El*v Iter, 144 rlten 


cl EBF W«AN MEDIAN AUCTION LCKVl 
ZJ MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) 1 

£3750 added 2YD Gf 

BteOPOBU«6)Aiteiwr90- > W i tai n 

caiAHiMacwtto90 rural I* 

00 GMAMMBCMABroaRltemSO^J D smOTWIII 

EJOtMOsmSo PPH«lte(S}S 

0 MUHUUUatirtl9)CBnBn90 BDste? 

mr sDom n auAitmso — caravifi 

3 MMDaopS}jraraua9Q TQaM 4 

spsiiwMinm)Kfe90 a crara u 


CUNUFFE HAMXCAP (CLASS Q 
£4500 added 7f (round coiree)^lJj 

1 03433 noHHiowTmnLtmmwMMnrsu 

h tEteraya 

2 000112 WMmrostHKrmmroMUdwTBlO^BDrttolD 

3 300081 DAIteeEO rWireianmRAIraMrajqri ctiratlllil 

4 0150(6 MOROCCO (8) (D) M Danw 79 1 ABhN^no 

5 MOC SPAWtapl) H Carey 4 93 Zcwtar” 

B 100534 PMOrStaCEan P)WF)MMCQjraraai591_lB 9 u« 

7 006100 

8 160531 WMIIWHLmMiaaRltanra34n^fl 

9 031342 PDWJIB (G w (Bf) Ua P fatfctt 4 8 13 JUbm C&Bk K) S 

11 060010 tONMBqfflPBsanHU.. DRBttarlS 

13 644)34 aOWCZaTJteurooaBL-^^... T8ettera2 

14 ca» s»w**iMffis)Majc«rt48i>jriiriarara 

15 406404 RNCHBmEORVH BD C Atel 6 7 uTKtettTowra 7 

16 060000 ALSRVmrotttB)n0^*«B710_^Mif3l 

-Idclsctaral- 

rniMMrarativnM( l u«raiM*ULUBiHraMik. 

7-1 tora»M.MP*rate. 10-1 MAte X£/: u-imST^ 


Prize-money has also been 
scrapped to be replaced with a 
system of dividing the vast 
amounts of television money the 
sport generates, which win af- 
fect (he revenue of successful 
teams like Williams, who are not 
commenting on the changes. 

Williams, who lost week won 
the constructors’ championship 
for the eighth time, have with- 
drawn from the Concorde 
Agreement between FIA and the 
teams. McLaren and ^ttcH have 
refused to sign the agreement 
which, in theory, could lead to 
their non-participation in future 
races. They would be allowed to 
compete with the consent of 
the Formula One Commission. 

But without the participation 
of teams like Williams and 
McLaren, it would be impossi- 
bfc for the other teams to ensure 
20-car grids for the races. Oniv 
the likes of Benetton and Ferrari 
have the financial clout to use 
three cars in races instead of two. 

It is believed that W illiam s, 
McLaren andlyrrell objected u> 
the loss of Friday's practice on 
safely grounds. They argued it 
was necessary to haw a day to 
set cars up correctly for both 
qualifying and raring. Two free 
practice sessions will now be held 
on Saturday mornings followed 
by qualifying in the afternoon. 

FIA said the changes were 
pan of a package of alterations 
made to the new formal accord 
with some of the teams to run 
from 1997 to 2001. They also in- 
clude an agreement by the 
teams to stay in Formula One 
until 2001, while FIA also said 
the teams would in future accept 
an 80 per cent majority instead 
of unanimous agreement for any 
sporting or technical changes. 

Tbams would agree not to test 
anywhere in the week before a 
race or between the end of the 
season, usually October or No- 
vember, and 1 December. 

■ The world rally champion, 
Colin McRae, has been fined 
£167,000 - £117500 ofitsus- 
pended- after running into spec- 
tators in a service area during last 
month's Argentinian Rally. 
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Y ou’ve seen the test now play the best in Tbte : . 
Independent . and the. Independent on 
Sunday. Independent Fantasy Football, 
supported by Philips Energy Saver Light Bulbs, . 
brings you the first real innovation in fantasy 
football allowing you to pick the playing formation 
of your team. You can opt for a defensive strategy 
with five defenders, three midfielders and two 
strikers in a 5-3-2 formation, or go on the attack 
with three strikers in a 4-3-3 line-up. Complete 
your team with a goalkeeper and a Premiership 
manager and you’ll be ready for kick-off. Tb put 
your titie^wmnmg team together you have a 
budget of £40 million to spend. It is up to you how 
you spend the money, with no restrictions on the 
number of players you can choose from any one 
Premiership team. Look carefully arid you will find 
some real bargains, with Alan Shearer oil sale for 
the fantasy price of £11.1 million! 

So take up the challenge and prove your skill as 
a manager to win a football fen's dream prize, and 
the opportunity to gloat over friends and 
colleagues well into the 1997-98 season. 

PRIZES 

The overall winner at the end of the season will be the entrant . 
who has accrued more points than any other independent An-. ' 
lasy Football team in that time. Win the ultimate prize - a trip, 
to the 1998 World Cup in France. The winner, puts compart- ; 
ion, wfll see all the action of a quarter-final ana a semi-final r 
of their choice, plus the final. In addition, the high est scoring 
team each month will win a pair of tickets to one of England's 
World CUp qualifying games at Wembley. * \ . 

HOW TO ENTER • ; | 

Using your football'knowledge decide your team formation- !i 
from the following fcrur optioas: 

FORMATION A. 4-4-2 

4 Defenders, 4 Midfielders, 2 Strikers l 

FORMATION B. 4-3-3 

4 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, 3 Strikers 

FORMATION G. 5-3-2 

5 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, 2 Strikers 

FORMATION D, 3-6-2 ‘ . 

3 Defenders, 5 Midfielders, 2 Strikers ] 

t 

You are free to enter as many teams as you wish, allowing you ; 
to try out more than one tactical formation, but each team must ] 
be made as a separate entry via a separate telephone call. 1 
' Once you hftre.chosen jour formation, select your team of ^ 
20 players to fit your chosen option, plus one goalkeeper and < 
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Code Vidu* 
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Mbferl 
Defender 2 
Defender 3 
Defender 4 
Defenders 

Midfielder 1 

Midfielder 4 
Midfielder 5 
Striker 1 
Striker 2 
Striker 3 
Manager 

PIN No. |~T 
Team Name: 


Total £ | | 


one manager from the fist below. Flayers can only play in the po- 
sitions that they are listed under and the team’s total value must 
nqteameed £40 million. Remember to give your team a name. 

Ufeour Team Selection form above right, to make a note of 
your team’s details, then dial our registration hotline to register. 
Where possible, please try to use a tone telephone, although a 
traditional pulse telephone can be used if necessary. Make sure 
you follow the instructions on the phorieline carefully. At the end 
of your call you will be given your own special PIN number, which 
you must keep safe. It can be added to yourTfcam Selection form. 

HOW TO SCORE 

Every time one of your players scores a goal you will be award- 
ed four points. Four points will also be awarded for goalkeepers 
and defenders whose team have kept a dean sheet durmg a match. 
If a player scores the winning goal, Le. if there is a one-goal dif- 
ference in the score line, the player scoring the final goal for the 
w inning team is awarded one bonus point in addition to the’ stan- 
dard four points awarded for that goal Each successful assist (a 


;opmionof onr 

■ViniY .4 - - ^ 


to agoal) vrill gfraaptij 
experts onthh matter js 1 


P Layers lose priepomi for a yellow card and three for a red 
card. Own goal&e&erseored or conceded, do not count fior . - 
scoring purposes.;- 

The PrtanieirinpHima^r that you choose will be award-" 
ed three points ff their tw-Kfe team win, one point if they 
draw and no paints if they lose. ' • 

Results wfll be published in The Independent-, every 
Wednesday for all games played from the previous Monday 
to Sunday inclusive. Theywifl also appear the following Sun- 
day, in tiie Independent on Sunday. 

If your player 'Or manager has been injured or transferred 
out of the Premiersbip, there will be the chance, to update 
your team in our transfer period; 'which will be announced 
soohcPIeaseread theRules anrf Conditions carefully before 
making yonrcalL . V 


POINT SCORES: 

4 points for a goal ■ 4 points for a goalkeeperldefcnder 
clean sheet ■ 3 points fora successful assist ■ / point 
when a player is selected and plays m 1 point for a win- 
ning goal ■ 3 points for a manager win, 1 point for a 
draw ■ Lose 1 point for a yellow card ■ Lose 3 points 
for a red card 


Register today , call: 

UK 0891-252-244 (tone) 
UK 0891-252-234 (pulse) 

Republic of Ireland: 1550 131 553 


UK calls cost 39p per minute cheap rale and 49p at all other times. 
Republic of Ireland calls cost S8p per minute including VAT at all times. 
Maximum call length 6J minutes. 
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the leader page 


The first step towards a working constitution 


n; 


"ew lists of “working peers" were 
announced yesterday - which 
y— - prompts an obvious question. If 
k»nly a minority of members of the 
|House of Lords work, what purpose do 
jhe rest serve? The simple answer is 
[hat non-working peers cling on in 
membership of this genteel dub by the 
! hames because, despite recent 
spasms, we remain constitutionally 
iinert, stuck in the aspic of tired tradi- 
|tion. Generations of political leaders - 
Jtake a bow Jim Callaghan, curtsy Lady 
gThatcher - have wilfully refused to con- 
front the anomalies ... and with them 
the sheer inefficiency of our system of 
Y making law. 

I The new lists are, in part, predictable 
\ party pay-off - who said we do not 

f ‘ aerate a spoils system in this country? 
ill, some of the names glitter, 
aurice Saatchi, whatever we may 
ink of his contributions to the art of 
political advertising, is a man of wide 
sexperience and taste. Provided he can 
ibring himself to throw off the sbackles 
(of party decorum, his contributions to 
“debate on, say. arts funding will be 
{worth listening to. Liz Symons, in 
jeharge of that most anomalous of 
ftrade unions, the Association of First 
| Division CM! Servants, has made her- 
' self a monitor of fair practice in White- 
/’ hall. Sir Richard Rogers is more than 
| a renowned architect: he has ioterest- 
j ing views on urban form, the future of 
! , London and urban living generaliv. Per- 

) T.I.- 


haps subsequent debates will give the 
lie to Bagehofs aphorism that the 
cure for admiring the House of Lords 
was to go and look at iL 

But a few good names on party lists 
are no substitute for reform. The time 
has never been riper. If even the House 
of Windsor can muster a think-in on the 
shape of the monarchy as the century 
turns, then the political class of this 
country has no excuse finally to engage 
in the renewal and revitalisation of the 
institutions of governance. Reform of 
the Lords is not an act of vandalism or 
mindless “tinkering". The only object 
is to make malfunctioning, underper- 
forming government work better. 

There are three options. The first, 
outright abolition of the Lords, is 
made suspect by the way it would fur- 
ther concentrate political and legisla- 
tive power in a single chamber, the 
record of which is so second-rate, as we 
have reported in recent days and 
months. Of course the House of Com- 
mons could be more fairly elected - 
reflecting more proportionately the 
party and altitudinal make-up of 
electors. But to make it the sole carrier 
of collective will would remove aa 
opportunity for revision, and reflection, 
of a kind that a second chamber could 
offer. Bicameral government is the 
norm in the Western world, for the 
good reason that good government is 
perceived to be second-thoughts gov- 
ernment. Most jurisdictions attempt in 
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their second chambers to draw in what 
used to be called ‘‘bottom*, a capacity 
to reflect which does not entirely cor- 
relate with senatorial age but is born 
of experience. You don’t have to go all 
the way with Harold Macmillan in 
believing “calm deliberation untan- 
gles every knot* to welcome the reten- 
tion of an upper chamber. 

And if it is to stay as part of the leg- 
islative process it should be elected. 
The condition of modern democracy is 
a jealous one. If government is to be 
for the people and by the people, we 
cannot tolerate a second chamber 
based on the competing principles of 


aristocracy or autocracy. The House of 
Lords is a weird and wonderful hybrid 
of blood, executive will and patronage 
- plus a smattering of merit and what- 
ever it is that the bench of Anglican 
bishops now bring to the party. (Even 
the Tbries, pretended keepers of the 
Constitution, find it hard to justify the 
present composition of the Lords. It 
comes close to the position of those 
members of the pre-1832 Commons 
who argued that the fate of England 
depended on the continuing election of 
members for Old Saxum - an unin- 
habited mound outside Salisbury.) 

Election matters - which is why 


Labour’s slrort-tenn plan for the Lords 
is in many ways a worst-of-both-worids 
solution: the chamber is retained as a 
part of the law-making procedure but 
remains unelected. Better by far to con- 
front this ptosce: either emancipate the 
Lords from the formal business of 
law-making or else formalise the bicam- 
eral system and elect the members of 
the upper house. 

A purely deliberative chamber - the 
third option - might, for example, 
have the right to call for papers and 
persons (as the parliamentary formula 
goes), even to have sight of proposals 
for law or the text of bills. Its findings 
would command attention because of 
their cogency and weight but it would 
have no formal share in making law. 
Such a chamber might well include the 
likes of Peter Gummer since, like it or 
not, PR people are now significant 
players. But it would need to draw on 
a pool of talent wider than party whips' 
wish lists. Its ranks would include rab- 
bis and cardinals as well as bishops, 
company as well as permanent secre- 
taries and, of course, more women. 

But, attractive though aspects of 
such a proposal sound, it runs second- 
best to the creation in Britain of what 
exists in the United States as in Ger- 
many - a senate or legislative council, 
elected and possessing a plenitude of 
power but distinct from die house of 
representatives or national assembly 
below iL Elected for longer terms. 


elected from the regions or elected on 
principles of proportionality, all its 
members would be ‘"working peers’’ - 
working at the business of collecting 
and spending the public's money, ut 
making and monitoring the laws, at 
deliberating on the affairs and more 
accurately expressing the will of the 
peoples and nations of the United 
Kingdom than the present set-up pos- 
sibly can. Let's hope yesterday's 
announcement is a weak but cheerful 
premonition of full-scale reform. 

All the skills of 
a lawyer 

T he London School of Economics was 
once the hotbed of socialism. It did 
of course also produce generations influ- 
enced rightwards by Robbins, Popper 
and von Hayek. Still, Sidney Webb will 
be spinning in his grave at the results of 
a survey out today: LSE is the preferred 
source of recruits to those most conser- 
vative professions, banking and accoun- 
tancy. According to the survey LSE now- 
offers Oxbridge formidable competition 
in the attractiveness of its students to 
employets. Not that employers ail make 
fine judgements. Law firms want them 
to be clever, true, but “in law social skills 
doo’t matter". It doesn't take much con- 
tact with a solicitor to confirm the point. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


for a summer 
of research 

Sir: Your leader (“Lessons of ihe 
scramble for university places'*. IP 
August ) proposes one’ explanation 
forcurrcni admissions procedures: 

“I l looks as though I he nation's 
academics are reluctant to give up 
their research, trips to foreign 
universities or just their month in 
Dordogne for the sake of ... a 
post A-level admissions system that 
will secure fairness and peace of 
mind for thousands of young 
people." 1 would like to offer a 
different perspective. 

Our universities are built on the 
twin pillars of teaching and 
research. The range of courses, 
quality of tuition and educational 
opport unities provided by 
research-led universities ’depend 
crucially on the quality and 
diversity of lecturers' research. A 
research community which is able 
to recruit and retain the best 
educators, to offer the most 
i n nova I iv e cou rses of study, to 
forge links with sister institutions 
□round the world and to attract the 
cream of visiting professors, 
provides an unrivalled learning 
environment. 1 am not 
embarrassed to refuse lo “give up 
my research", partly because that 
9 1 would be tantamount to giving up 
on my students, loo. Research is 
what I am paid (not much) lo do. 

But my research is under threat. 
With deep cuts in government 
funding and declining staff student 
ratios come extra teaching, extra 
exam setting and marking, 
additional pastoral responsibilities 
and more administration, lossy 
n* 'thing of our monstrously 
rcvourcc-intcnsiv e quality 
assessment procedures and the 
lime and money we arc now 
oblige J lo vatic competing in the 
educational “marketplace' . 
Research gels squeezed out to 
evenings and weekends. The 
summer recess tin -m the beginning 
of July, when examination hoard.' 
arc completed. i> ■ the 'tan of 
September, when meetings 
resume t is now the only period in 
vvh ich conferences, no iwi »r king 
with colleagues in institutions 
abroad and substantial research 
projects may be undertake tv. A 
month in the Dordogne sounds 
very attractive, hut 1 have only 
managed one. Itt-d.iy summer 
holidav in the last three years. 

PAUL ROBERTS 
( ;.en L\’ptirtmeni 

t wwnity of Sotltnjuvn 

Sir. It was sad to see such a 
superficial analysis of i he univ ersiiy 
Emissions process in your leader. 
Much as I sympathise with the 4t t.i x iff 
candidates a! present entering the 
uncertainty ol the clearing sy-iem. 1 
cannot see that any procedure 
requiring -ItHUHS i candidates to be 

asvessed'and offered university 
places within a period of six weeks in 
August anJ September will improv e 
ihc situation and “secure lairness 
anJ peace of mind for ll» 'Usauds - if 
voung people . 

' For all its faults our present 
svstem does ensure- that over *5 per 
cent of candidates secure a place in 
a university of their choice in good 
time to organise their finances and 
accommodation: it enables students 
with special needs and disabilities 
lu he assessed sympathetic: illy . it 
allow s overseas students time to 
secure- v isa> and funding: .ihov e all. 
it fits candidates to course* w hich 

will suit them, producing a 
university student population with 
i the lowest drop-out rale ol 
1 ;invw here in the world, w Inch is (he 

I cmvot all our compeia. »rs. 


; --.V> 





Crown jewels 


We would a]] welcome a post- 
quaUficaiion applications system 
and 1 only wish it was as easy to 
implement as you suggest. All we ask 
in Cambridge is that the process 
gives us lime to interview all nur 
candidates and select carefully: over 
no per cent of all our candidates 
1 achieve at least three A grades at 
i A-level. and assessment by A-level 
j grades alone would be unacceptable 
! both to the colleges and to most 
j students and schools. Equally. 

; medical schools and universities 
; offering teacher l raining courses all 
: require personal interviews. 

\ We could, ol course, go back to 
| the post A-level system which 
: Cambridge operated happily for 
1 many years. This, hnu-ever. 
j required all students lo take a year 
! off between school and university, 
j Altemath eh. we could look at 
introducing a four-term year into 
. school*. This suggestion has been 
^ much welcomed by many 
i educational isLs and parents, and 
| would enable Ihe final school 
examinations to he taken earlier in 
! ihe year without » significant loss of 
j teaching lime. 

! SUSAN STOBBS 
| Femhrvke College. Ciimbridge 

J Sir: I am puzzled by- the enthusiasm 
; for post -A- lev el entry to university . 

There uould be little advantage 
to students in terms of lime saved 
i during preparation for A-leveN. 
They would not indeed have to 
‘ apply to universities, hut they 
I won id still need !u do the research 
j about institutions and courses, go 
, to open days and talk to lecturers in 
■ order to make an informed choice 
! about w here to apply when they 
I receive their results. 

! Morenv er. a considerable 

1 proportion of places wt >uld be filled 
1 helore the A- level results came out. 


More than 30 per cent of 
undergraduates are now mature 
students, most of whom do not lake 
A-levels in the year of their 
application. To this group could be 
added applicants to Oxbridge, 
which would still continue to 
interview and make offers pre- 
A-level. It is clear that very soon 
pressure would build up. at least 
from the belter candidates, lo be 
made pre-A-level. informal offers 
by the institution of their choice. 

This is not to say that the present 
system works well, but there is a 
simple alternative: encourage 
students to take a year out and apply 
post -A-level. Applicants would then 
have their A-level results, and their 
preparation for examinations need 
not be interrupted by research 
about degree courses. In my 
experience, students who have had a 
year out come to university with a 
more mature and focused attitude 
to study. In addition, they could use 
a year out to save some money so 
that they- graduated encumbered 
i with fewer debts. 

1 Dr STEPHEN TAYLOR 
Reading. Berkshire 


Give time for 
abortion reform 

Sir. Recent news stories - from the 
destruction Of human embryos to 
the horrific examples of “selective 
termination" have reinforced the 
widespread belief that our abortion 
law must be changed. 

But the will of the majority, in 
the country and among MPs. will 
continue to he thwarted as long as 


the pro-abortionists in Parliament 
are allowed to exercise an effective 
veto on all attempts at reform. The 
key is the shortage of 
parliamentary lime, which enables 
any private member’s Bill lo be 
“talked out" by even a handful of 
opponents. 

David Steel’s Abortion Bill was 
able to succeed in 1967 only 
because the then Labour 
administration made government 
lime available for its passage. For 
governments thereafter to claim 
that they have remained neutral on 
abortion because they have allowed 
free voles on the issue, while aL the 
same lime they have consistently 
refused to provide government 
lime for Bills seeking to modify the 
AcL has been dishonourable and 
disingenuous. 

Fr FRANCIS BROWN 
Kingston upon Hull Humberside 


A choice of 
identities 

Sir: The Tories’ huffing and puffing 
over what flags and symbols should 
or should not appear on the 
proposed identity card for British 
citizens (“UK flag row blocks ID 
card". 1 9 August 1 is what we have 
come to expect from them, rather 
than a simple solution. 

As possession of the card is to be 
voluntary, presumably individuals 
will have to fill in an application 
form lo acquire one. They could 
simply be asked to tick a box saying 
if they want the Union Flag 
depicted on it as well as the 
European Union symbol. 


It would be hardly more 
complicated to let the Scots and 
Welsh have their own national flags 
on it if they wanL 
MARTYN LUMLEY 
Waltasev. Wirral 


Picking a 
chairman 


Sir Paul Donovan (article, 7 
August; commented on Ihe 
procedures used in the selection of 
Sir Frederick Crawford as 
chairman designate of the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission. 

It is dismissive of Mr Donovan to 
state that “the Home Office 
boasted that the selection for this 
post was one of the first to be 
carried out in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Nolan 
Committee on Standards in Public 
Life'’. Surely leadership in this area 
should be commended, not 
ridiculed. 

As a result of the Nolan 
recommendations, I was 
appointed, in November 1995. as 
the first Independent 
Commissioner for Public 
Appointments to monitor, regulate 
and provide advice on 
departments’ appointment 
procedures. I will also investigate 
written complaints about specific 
public appointments. In April this 
year I published a Code of Practice 
for Public Appointments 
Procedures and guidance for 
departments, both of which came 
into effect on I July. Many 
departments, including the Home 
Office, have been applying the 
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Code of Practice's seven principles 
(which include appointment on 
merit, independent scrutiny and 
openness and transparency) to 
their appointments procedures for 
some time, well in advance of the 
July deadline. 

Amongst other things Paul 
Donovan argued that ihe 
advertisement for the appointment 
which he was questioning, “was noi 
widely published". The post was 
advertised in three newspapers and 
a firm of executive search 
consultants was also used. In 
addition, the list of volunteers held 
in the Public Appointments Unit 
was scrutinised. The result of these 
measures was a total of 124 
candidates from whom Sir 
Frederick was chosen. 

Sir LEONARD PEACH 
Commissioner for Public 
Appointments 
London SB 7 


Irish minefield 

Sir: I fully share your desire 
(leading article, 12 August) to sec 
Mr Major receive the reward that 
Gladstone and Lloyd George 
received for their efforts in Ireland. 

The former saw the Whig and 
Radical wings of his party, 
including the dynamic Joseph 
Chamberlain, defect to the Tories 
in protest, leading to the effective 
exclusion of the Liberals from 
power for 20 years. The efforts of 
the latter, that culminated in 
partition, were a major 
contributing factor to the Tories 
ending their support for him. Both 
men thus faded from being major 
political plaYers. 

STEPHEN MACE 
Sirenoaks. 

Kent 


Heroes of the 
French beaches 

Sir: Royan, the west coast of 
France. Last week I was on the 
beach with my eight -year-old son. 
Jack, building sand castles. He 
had been running back and forth 
to the sea for water with his 
bucket and suddenly he 
disappeared. Since our arrival on 
the beach, crowds had descended. 
My son became disorie mated and 
got lost. 

When he didn't come back I 
went lo took for him in the water 
as Jack is a keen swimmer. 
Although only 15 minutes had 
ticked by I was chilled with fear 
whilst feeling like an idiot. Hou- 
could I lose my son who was 
virtually under my feet? My 
French “towel neighbours" urged 
me to inform the poste de secoun 
( help point ) which 1 did. This 
service is staffed by young men 
and women in their early twenties . 
They are a real Bay* atilt team, 
energetic, professional, and 
tanned. I found one member on 
the beach, armed with a lifejacket 
and floats, and he immediately 
sprang into action on his wafk'ic 
talkie. Within minutes a public 
announcement was made on the 
beach that Jack was missing. Jack 
heard his name and knew that help 
was coming. He was then not 
afraid to be led away by an official 
t in swimming gear) when he was 
found. I am very grateful to that 
team. I explained to Messrs 
Bayn-atch (hat no such service 
existed in the UK and they replied 
that only Australia, the US and 
France nuw had such a facility. 

Following the tragic 
disappearance of the Loughlin 
children on a beach in Norfolk and 
knowing of other sorts of 
emergencies that can arise when 
hundreds or thousands of people 
get together isn't it lime the UK 
found its own Bavwaieh teams? 

LIZ LOUGHRAN 
London SE24 


Graveyard for 
Brent Spar 

Sin Your report 1 15 August ) on 
disposal of the Brent Spar oil 
platform refers to the more 
outlandish proposals offered in 
response to Shell's trawl of idea* 
Did none of the contenders sugg 
the cheapest solution: deep ucca 
sinking? Now that the hysteria 
which greeted the suggestion wh 
it was originally put forward has 
faded, we can rake a more ration 
view. 

The essential point which was 
not made at the time is that the 
Western Approaches of the Nor 
Atlantic are a graveyard of raifik 
of tons of ships lost through nati 
and unnatural causes. During 
1942/43 alone about 1 2 million l 
of merchant vessels were sunk 
along with a considerable numbi 
of naval ships, U-boats and aircr 
As far as we can tell no one has 
suffered any subsequent harm, 
despite the fact that those ships 
carried practically every form of 
man-made substances and 
artefacts. 

Pull the plug, nole the Nav>ai 
readings, then forget it. 
GAHENWQOD 
Goring. 

Oxfordshire 


Absent savant 

Sir: Week 3. Day 1 of the Dl Y 
University and still no mention 
Michel Foucault. What's coin** 
CHRIS MOORHOUSE " 
Sheffield 
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Everton out 
to repeat 
the magic 


Football 


Alex Ferguson and Kevin Kee- 


rTTil iim ikTi n i •/V.-m'.V'” 


periences in the past 10 days bat 
both are equally desperate for 
three points tonight 

While Feiguson, the Chari- 
ty Shield already safely in the 
Old Trafford boardroom, sends 
his new- look Manchester Unit- 
ed oot in front of the Premier- 
ship's record crowd against 
Everton, Keegan’s Newcastle 
must get back to basics when 
Wimbledon visit Tyneside. 

The Dons were shot down in 
flames and style on Saturday, 
Eric Cantona, Denis Irwin arid 
that David Beckham wondergoal 
giving United the perfect start to 
the defence of their crown. 

Newcastle, meanwhile, were 
being cut down to size by Joe 
Boyle's pumped-up troops and 
Feiguson, who gives home de- 
buts to Jordi Cruyff and Karel 
Poboreky, has no doubts the 
Merseysiders will be keen to si- 
lence the majority of the antic- 
ipated 55,000-plus crowd. 

Hoboisky, on the bench on Sat- 
urday, cones in on the right Bank 
following Roy Keane’s knee 
surgery, with Beckham partner- 
ing Nicky Bun in the middle. 

Ferguson believes his dug-out 
view of the reality of the Eng- 
lish game means the Czech 
“Express Train" is both fore- 
warned and forearmed. “Karel 
had a good look at Wimbledon 
on Saturday,” said the United 
manager. “And it was an expe- 
rience, I can foil you that 

“I think that Everton will also 
play the long bafl. There’s a lit- 
tle bit of Wimbledon about 
their style but they perhaps 
have one or two better foot- 
ballers.” 

Asfor his new boys, Ferguson, 
still without Ryan Giggs,, said: 
‘They’re both very good foot- 
ballers. I just think th^ have just 
got to get used to our game. 

“They understand that all 
right but the most important 
thing is that they have the abil- 
ity to perform and do well on a 
stage like Old TTafford and at 
the highest level 

“Karel showed some nice 
touches in the friendly against 
Inter Milan last week and Jor- 
di could quite easily have had 
a hat-trick against Wimble- 
don.” 

Everton. though, were boost- 
ed by the way they blew New- 
castle out of the picture on 
Saturday, and Joe Royie will be 
looking to Duncan Feiguson 
and former United favourite 


Andrei Kanchelskis to under- 
mine the champions as they did 
Newcastle. 

Royie is without skipper 


nesideis, with Craig Short part- 
nering David Unsworth in the 
middle of the bade four. 

A towering header by Fer- 
guson beat United at Goachsan 
two seasons ago, and with the 
Scotland manager, Craig 
Brown, due at Old Trafford be- 
fore finalising his squad for 
next week's World Cup quali- 
fier in Austria, the giant strik- 
er will be loo king to repeat the 
dose. 

Certainly Everton’s perfor- 
mance at the weekend has 
raised the belief in the 
Merseysiders 9 camp, as John 
EbbreU, who along with mid- 
field partner Joe Parkinson will 

g rovxle a combative test for 
lutt and Beckham, admitted. 
“I thought we played really 
well in the first half on Satur- 
day. and looked comfortable in 
the second, and it was just the 
sort of start to the season we 
wanted,” said the former Eng- 
land under-21 man. 

“The way we played on Sat- 
urday has given us a massive 
boost Now we've already got a 
win it means we won’t be under 
any pressure at Old Trafford. 
Wfe know we can win there if we 
play as well as we did against 
Newcastle.” 

While United and Everton 
are both aiming to build on their 
brilliant starts, the sides they 
beat so comprehensively on 
Saturday have wounded pride 
to restore. 

Keegan’s judgement in 
splashingout so much for Alan 
Shearer without spending a 

leaksf j in his defence has been 
called into question after the 
Charity Shield and Goodison 
Park maulings. 

Colombian Faustino Aspril- 
la & back from suspension for 
Newcastle, and the Magpies’ 
manager confirmed the £7m 
South American would play, al- 
though he did not indicate who 
would be left out. 

Keith Gillespie, who made 
way after AsprflJa’s arrival from 
Parma last season, could be the 
odd man out again, assuming 
that Shearer andLes Ferdinand 
again start together. 

More worrying than his side’s 
display up front was the shod- 
diness they demonstrated as 
Ferguson’s aerial threat 
severely disturbed their com- 
posure on Saturday. 


Clark puts faith in 
new-look Campbell 


Nottingham Forest take on the 
Premiership new boys, Sun- 
derland, today with their man- 
ager, Frank Clark, urging Kevin 
Campbell to show more of the 
“rear thing. 

Campbell doubled his Forest 
goal tally with bis hat-trick 
against Coventry ar Highfield 
Road last weekend after an in- 
jury-wrecked first season. Now 


City Ground in the space of 
three days - Middlesbrough 
are the visitors on Saturday - 
Clark is looking for the striker 
to continue his side’s flying 
start “That hat-trick will cer- 
tainly have not done Kevin’s 
confidence any harm - but he’s 
not going to score three goals 
every game,” Clark said. 

"He has got to keep working 
for the team the way he has been 
doing. He’s done well right 
from pre-season and last Sat- 
urday was a big lift for him af- 
ter the bad time he had last 
season. I am sure we will see the 
real Kevin Campbell this season, 
and he is looking the kind of 
striker I thought be would go on 
to become when I signed him. 

“However, we have all got to 
make sure we don’t throw away 
the work of Saturday when, 
apart from the result, the per- 
formance was also very good. 
Sunderland will be foil of it. 


With newly promoted clubs, 
you always find the enthusiasm 
and newness of being in the Pre- 
mier League keeps them firing 
in the early part of the season.” 

Bryan Roy, another striker 
with plenty to prove after last 
season's disappointing form, is 
back in training after a ham- 
string injury ruled him out last 
Saturday. But be must wait to 


call and probably the best he 
can hope for is a place on the 
substitutes’ bench against a 
Sunderland side likely to see 
Nial] Quinn making his full 
debut up front. 

While Forest look to build on 
their opening-day triumph, the 
Aston Villa manager, Brian Lit- 
tle, is already aware of the dan- 
ger of loang early touch with the 
pacemakers. He is anxious for 
his side to quickly redress the 
balance when they entertain 
Blackburn Rovers today after 
the reversal against Sheffield 
Wednesday at HiUsbrough. 
“Last season we were seldom 
beaten two matches in a row and 
nearly always bounced back 
from a defeat with a positive per- 
formance. 

“As a result, we managed to 
stay in touch at the top of the 
division nearly all the way 
through- Last season we got on 
to a great start with the win over 



Michael Chang unleashes a backhand on his way to a 6-1, 6-3 victory over David PrinosB in the first round of the Hamlet Cup in Commack, New York 


Manchester United, and that set 
us up for the remainder of the 
year” 

Savo Milosevic, the Aston 
Villa striker, is again ruled out 
with an Achilles injury and has 
been ordered to rest this week. 
Julian Joachim is in contention 
for a place in the starting line- 
up after impressing as substitute 
a gains t the Owls. He coaid 


with Ibmirry Johnson reverting 
to his preferred deeper role be- 
hind the front two, from where 
he can run at defenders. 

Royers, still suffering from the 
dispiriting effects of Alan Shear- 
er's £15m departure, could 
make changes after their open- 
ing-day defeat at the hands of 
Spurs. 

The Norwegian internation- 
al Lars Bohinen has recovered 
from a hamstring injury, and the 
Scottish midfielder Bifiy McKin- 
lav is free to play after suspen- 
sion, though a leg strain might 
again rule him out 

Leicester Cfty could recall the 
player who clinched their place 
back in the Premiership when 
they name their ride for today’s 
home encounter with an un- 
changed Southampton. Steve 
Qaridge, who netted the play- 
off decider against Crystal 
Palace, is back in training after 
an ankle injury. 


plays 
it cool 

Ruud Gullit is doing his best to 
play down pre-match talk that 
Chelsea’s game with Middles- 
brough tonight is a showdown 
between ftbrizio Ravanelli and 
Gianluca Vialli. 

The two Italians, who helped 
Juventus win the European 
Cup, meet in a keenly antici- 
pated bead-to-head at Stamford 
Bridge. But Gullit, the Chelsea 
player-manager, has empha- 


playere on the pitch. 

He said: “Of course it is ex- 
citing for the fans to have play- 
ers like these on the same pitch. 
Bui it is not just about one player, 
whether it is Ravanelli orviallL 
It is up to us to show our skills 
in stopping Ravanelli scaring.” 

Ravanelli had a sensational 
debut, scoring a hat-trick 
against Liverpool while Vialli 
got no closer than hitting the 
post in Chelsea’s goafless draw 
at Southampton. 

Gullit said: “We have to play 
better than we did on Sunday. 
We have had a team meeting 
where I told the players what I 
thought and they told me what 
they thought.” 

Vialli admitted that he is 
stifl short of frill match fitness 
but said: “I am looking forward 
to seeing Ravanelli and con- 
gratulating him on his hat-trick 
- 1 just hope he doesn't do it 
against us.” 


Today’s hidden personality 

The Tottenham and England winger Darren Anderton, who was denied the 
adulation of the nation by the width of a post during extra time of the Euro 96 semi- 
final against Germany. Rated at around £8m, his League appearances last season 
were severely restricted by a series of niggling injuries, but he impressed his former 
Spurs manager Terry Venables sufficiently during a late-season comeback to earn a 
place in the England squad. Widely regarded as the fulcrum around which the 
present Spurs side operates and the key to Tottenham’s trophy ambitions. 



IN THE INDEPENDENT TOMORROW 


Derek Pringle looks forward to the final 
Test between England and Pakistan 
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The first step towards a working constitution 


N ew lists of “working peers” were 
announced yesterday - which 
prompts an obvious question. If 
only a minority of members of the 
House of Lords work, what purpose do 
the rest serve? The simple answer is 
that non-working peers cling on in 
membership of this genteel club by the 
Thames because, despite recent 
spasms, we remain constitutionally 
mert, stuck in the aspic of tired tradi- 
tion. Generations of political leadezs - 
take a bow Jim Callaghan, curtsy Lady 
Thatcher— have wflfuUy refused to con- 
front the anomalies ... and with them 
■y, the sheer inefficiency of our system of 
making law. 

The new lists are, in part, predictable 
party pay-off - who said we do not 
operate a spoils system in this coun try? 
Still, _ some of the names glitter. 
Maurice Saatchi, whatever we may 
think of his contributions to the art of 
political advertising, is a man of wide 
experience and taste. Provided he can 
bring himself to throw off the shackl es 
of party decorum, his contributions to 
debate on, say, arts funding will be 
worth listening to. Liz Symons, in 
charge of that most anomalous of 
trade unions, the Association of First 
Division Civil Servants, has made, her- 
self a monitor of fair practice in White- 
hall. Sir Richard Rogers is more than 
a renowned architect; be has interest- 
ing views on urban form, the future of 

London and urban living generally. Per- 

* 


haps subsequent debates will give the 
lie to Bagefaofs aphorism that the 
cure for admiring the House of Lords 
was to go and look at it 

But a few good names on party lists 
are no substitute for reform. The time 
has never been riper. If even the House 
of Windsor can muster a think-in on the 
shape of the monarchy as the century 
turns, then the political class of this 
country has no excuse finally to engage 
in the renewal and revitalisation of the 
institutions of governance. Reform of 
the Lords is not an act of vandalism or 
mindless “tinkering". The only object 
is to make underper- 

forming government work better. 

There are three options. Tbe first, 
outright abolition of the Lords, is 
made suspect by the way it would fur- 
ther concentrate political and legisla- 
tive power in a single chamber, the 
record of which is so second-rate, as we 
have reported in recent days and 
months. Of course the House of Com- 
mons could be more fairly elected - 
reflecting more proportionately the 
party and altitudinal make-up of 
electors. But to make it the sole carrier 
of collective will would remove an 
opportunity for revision, and reflection, 
of a kind that a second chamber could 
offer. . Bicameral government is the 
norm in tbe Western world, for the 
good reason that good government is 
perceived to be second-thoughts gov- 
ernment. Most jurisdictions attempt in 
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their second chambers to draw in what 
used to be called “bottom", a capacity 
to reflect which does not entirely cor- 
relate with senatorial age but is born 
of experience. You don’t have to go all 
tbe way with Harold Macmillan in 
believing “calm deliberation untan- 
gles every knot" to welcome the reten- 
tion of an upper chamber. 

And if it is to stay as part of the leg- 
islative process it should be elected. 
The condition of modern democracy is 
a jealous one. If government is to be 
for the people and by the people, we 
cannot tolerate a second chamber 
based on the competing principles of 


aristocracy or autocracy. The House of 
Lords is a weird and wonderful hybrid 
of blood, executive wfli and patronage 
- plus a smattering of merit and what- 
ever it is that the bench of Anglican 
bishops now bring to tbe party. (Even 
the Tories, pretended keepers of the 
Constitution, find it hard to justify the 
present composition of the Lords. It 
comes close to the position of those 
members of tbe pre-1832 Commons 
who argued that the fate of England 
depended on tbe continuing election of 
members for Old Sarum - an unin- 
habited mound outside Salisbury.) 

Election matters - which is whv 


Labour's short-term plan for the Lords 
is in many ways a worst-of-both-worlds 
solution: the chamber is retained as a 
pan of the law-making procedure but 
remains unelected. Better by far to con- 
front this choke: either emancipate the 
Lords from the formal business of 
law-making or else formalist* the bicam- 
eral system and elect the members of 
the upper house, 

A purely deliberative chamber - the 
third option - might, for example, 
have the right 10 call for papers and 
persons (as the parliamentary formula 
goes), even to have sight of proposals 
for lam* or the text of bills. Its findings 
would command attention because of 
their cogency and weight but it would 
have no formal share in making law. 
Such a chamber might well include the 
likes of Peter Gununer since, like it or 
not. PR people are now significant 
players. But it would need to draw on 
a pool of talent wider than party whips' 
wish lists. Its ranks would include rab- 
bis and cardinals as well as bishops, 
company as well as permanent secre- 
taries and. of course, more women. 

But. attractive though aspects of 
such a proposal sound, it runs second- 
best to the creation in Britain of what 
exists in tbe United Slates as in Ger- 
many - a senate or legislative council, 
elected and possessing a plenitude of 
power but distinct from the house of 
representatives or national assembly 
below it. Elected for longer terms. 


elected from the regions or elected on 
principles of proportionality, nil jts 
members would be “working peers ’ - 
working at the business of collecting 
and spending the public's money, at 
making and monitoring the laws. at 
deliberating on the affairs and more 
accurately expressing the will of the 
peoples and nations of the United 
Kingdom than ihe present set-up pos- 
sibly can. Let’s hope yesterday's 
announcement is a weak but cheerful 
premonition of full-scale reform. 

All the skills of 
a lawyer 

T he London School ot Economics was 
once the hotbed of socialism. It did 
of course also pn hJucc generations influ- 
enced rightwards by Robbins. Popper 
and \on Huyek. Still, Sidney Webb will 
be spinning in his grave at the results of 
a survey out Iraki) : LSE is the preferred 
source of recruits to those most conser- 
vative professions, banking and accoun- 
tancy. According tit the survey LSE now 
offers Oxbridge formidable competition 
in the attractiveness of its students to 
employers. Not that employers all make 
fine judgements. Law firms want them 
to be clever, true, but “in law social skills 
don't matter". It doesn't take much con- 
tact with a solicitor to confirm the point. 
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No apology 
for a summer 
of research 

Sir: Your leader (“Lessons of the 
scramble for university places", 19 
August) proposes one explanation 
for current admissions procedures: 
“It looks as though the nation's 
academics are reluctant to give up 
their research, trips to foreign 
universities or just their month in 
Jhe Dordogne for the sake of ... a 
post A-level admissions system that 
will secure fairness and peace of 
mind for thousands of young 
people." I would like to offer a 
different perspective. 

Our universities are built on the 
twin pillars of teaching and 
research. The range of courses, 
quality of tuition and educational 
opportunities provided by 
research-led universities depend 
crucially on the quality and 
diversity of lecturers’ research. A 
research community which is able 
to recruit and retain the best 
educators, to offer the most 
innovative courses of study, to 
forge links with sister institutions 
around tbe world and to attract the 
cream of visiting professors, 
provides an unrivalled learning 
environment. I am not 
embarrassed to refuse to “give up 

^ my research", partly because that 
* would be tantamount to giving up 
on my students, too. Research is 
what I am paid (not much) to do. 

But my research is under threat 
With deep cuts in government 
fanding and declining staff/student 
ratios come extra teaching, extra 
exam setting and marking, 
additional pastoral responsibilities 
and more administration, to say 
nothing of our monstrously 
resource-intensive quality 
assessment procedures and the 
time and money we are now 
obliged to waste competing in the 
educational -marketplace". 
Research gets squeezed out to 
evenings and weekends. The 
summer recess (from the beginning 
of July, when examination boards 
are completed, to the start of 
September, when meetings 
resume ) is now the only period in 
which conferences, networking 
with colleagues in institutions 
abroad and substantial research 
projects may be undertaken. A 
month in the Dordogne sounds 
very attractive, but 1 have only 
managed one, 10-day summer 
holiday in the last three years. 

AUL ROBERTS 
^aw Department 

University of Nottingham 
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Crown jewels 


We would aU welcome a post- 
qualification applications system 
and I only wish it was as easy to 

^Cambridge Reprocess 
gives us time to interview all our 
candi dates and select carefully: over 

60 per cent ofall our candidates 
achieve at least three A grades at 

A-level, and assessment by A-level 
grades alone would be unacceptable 
both to tbe colleges and to most 
students and schools. Equally, 
medical schools and universities 
offering teacher training courses all 


_ could, of course, go back to 
the post A-level system which 
Cambridge operated happily for 
many years. This, however, 
required all students to take ayear 
off between school and university. 
Alternatively, we could look at 
introducing a four-term year into 
schools. This suggestion has been 
much welcomed by many 
educationalists and parents, and 
would enable the final school _ 
examinations to be taken earlier m 
the year without a significant loss of 

teaching time. 

SUSAN STOBBS 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 



A-ievn 

mere would belittle advantage 
to students in terms of time saved 
during preparation for A-levels. 
They would not indeed have to 
apply to universities, but they 
Jbufd St® need to do the research 
about institutions and courses, go 

to open days and mDc to lecturers m 

orderto make an informed choice 
about where to apply when they 
receive their resuhs. 

Moreover, a considerable 
proportion of places would be filled 
Qfore the A-level results came out 


More than 30 per cent of 
undergraduates are now mature 
students, most of whom do not take 
A-Jevels in the year of their 
application, lb this group could be 
added applicants to Oxbridge, 
which would stiD continue to 
interview and make offers pre- 
A-levei. It is clear that very soon 
pressure would build up, at least 
from the better candidates, to be 
made pre-A-level , informal offers 
by the institution of their choice. 

This is not to sty that the present 
system works well, but there is a 
sample alternative: encourage 
students to take a year oat and apply 
posi-A-ieveL Applicants would then 
We their A-level results, and their 
preparation for examinations need 
not be interrupted by research 
about degree courses. In my 
exp erience, students who lave had a 

year out come to university with a 

more mature and focused attitude 
to Study. In addition, they could use 
ayear out to save some money so 
that they graduated encumbered 
with fewer debts. 

Dr STEPHEN TAYLOR 
Reading, Berkshire 

Give time for 
abortion reform 

Sin Recent news stories -from the 
destruction of human embryos to 
fae horrific examples of “selective 
termination” have reinforced the 
-widespread belief that our abortion 
law must be cha n g e d. 

But the vrill of the majority, in 
the country and among MPs, will 
continue to be thwarted as long as 


tbe pro-abortionists in Parliament 
are allowed to exercise an effective 
veto on all attempts at reform. The 
key is the shortage of 
parliamentary time, which enables 
any private member's Bill to be 
“talked out” by even a handful of 
opponents. 

David Steel's Abortion Bill was 
able to succeed in 1967 only 
because the then Labour 
administration made government 
time available for its passage. For 
governments thereafter to claim 
that they have remained neutral on 
abortion because they have allowed 
free rates on the issue, while at the 
same time they have consistently 
refused to provide government 
time for Buis seeking to modify the 
Act. has been dishonourable and 
disingenuous. 

Ft FRANCIS BROWN 
Kingston upon Hull, Humberside 


A choice of 
identities 

Sin The Tories’ huffing and puffing 
over what flags and symbols should 
or should not appear on the 
proposed identity card for British 
citizens (“UK flagrow blocks ID 
card”, 19 August) is what we have 
come to expect from them, rather 
than a simple solution. 

As possession of the card is to be 
voluntary, presumably individuals 
will have to fill in an application 
form to acquire one. They could 
amply be asked to tick a box saying 
if they want the Union Flag 
depicted on it as well as the 
European Union symbol. 


It would be hardly more 
complicated to let tire Scots and 
Welsh have their own national flags 
on it if they want 
MAFTYNLUMLEY 
WaHosev, Wirral 


Picking a 
chairman 

Sin Paul Donovan (article. 7 
August) commented on the 
procedures used in the selection of 
Sir Frederick Crawford as 
chairman designate of the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission. 

It is dismissive of Mr Donovan to 
state that “the Home Office 
boasted that the selection for this 
post was one of the first to be 
carried out in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Nolan 
Committee on Standards in Public 
Life”. Surely leadership in this area 
should be commended, not 
ridiculed. 

As a result of tbe Nolan 
recommendations. I was 
appointed, in November 1995. as 
the first Independent 
Commissioner for Public 

is to monitor, regulate 
provide advice on 
departments’ appointment 
procedures. I will afro investigate 
written complaints about specific 
public appointments. In April this 
year I published a Code of Practice 
for Public Appointments 
Procedures and guidance for 
departments, berth of which came 
into effect on 1 July. Many 
departments, including the Home 
Office, have been applying the 
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Code of Practice's seven principles 
(which include appointment on 
merit, independent scrutiny and 
openness and transparency) to 
their appointments procedures for 
some time, well in advance of the 
July deadline. 

Amongst other things Paul 
Donovan argued that the 
advertisement for the appointment 
which he was questioning, “was not 
widely published". The post was 
advertised in three newspapers and 
a firm of executive search 
consultants was afro used. In 
addition, the list of volunteers held 
in the Public Appointments Unit 
was scrutinised. The result of these 
measures was a total of 124 
candidates from whom Sir 
Frederick was chosen. 

Sir LEONARD PEACH 
Commissioner for Public 
Appointments 
London SW1 


Irish minefield 

Sin 1 fully share your desire 
(leading article, 12 August) to see 
Mr Major receive the reward that 
Gladstone and Lloyd George 
received for their efforts in Ireland. 

The former saw the Whig and 
Radical wings of his party. 


Chamberlain, defect to the Tories 
in protest, leading to the effective 
exclusion of the Liberals from 
power for 20 years. The efforts of 
the latter, that culminated in 
partition, were a major 
contributing factor to the Tbrics 
ending their support for him. Both 
men thus faded from being major 
politic al players. 

STEPHEN MACE 
Seivnoaks. 

Kent 


Heroes of the 
French beaches 

Sir: Royan. the west coast of 
France* Last week I was on the 
beach with my eight-year-old son. 
Jack, building sand castles. He 
had been running buck and forth 
to the sea for water with his 
bucket and suddenly he 
disappeared. Since "our arrival on 
the beach, crowds had descended. 
My son became disorientated and 
got lost. 

When he didn't come back I 
went to look for him in the water 
as Jack is a keen swimmer. 
Although only 15 minutes had 
ticked by I was chitted with fear 
whilst feeling like an idiot. How 
could I lose my son who was 
virtually under mv feel? My 
French “towel neighbours" urged 
me to inform the posic dc secants 
(help point) which 1 did. This 
service is staffed by young men 
and women in their early twenties . 
They are a real Baywateh team, 
energetic, professional, and 
tanned. 1 found one member on 
the beach, armed with a lifejacket 
and floats and he immediately 
sprang into act ion on his walkie 
talkie. Within minutes a public 
announcement was made on the 
beach that Jack was missing. Jack 
heard his name and knew that help 
was coming. He was then not 
afraid to he led away by an official 
(in swimming gear) when he was 
found. 1 am very grateful to that 
team. I explained to Messrs 
Baywateh that no such sere ice 
existed in the UK and they replied 
that only' .Australia, the US and 
France now had such a facility. 

Following the tragic 
disappearance of the Loughlin 
children on a beach in Norfolk and 
knowing of other sorts of 
emergencies that cun arise when 
hundreds or thousands of people 
gel together isn't it lime the UK 
found its own Bavwatcli teams? 

LIZ LOUGHRAN 
London SE24 


Graveyard for 
Brent Spar 

Sin Your report ( 15 August) on 
disposal of the Brent Spar oil 
platform refers to the more 
outlandish proposals offered in 
response to Shell's trawl of ideas. 
Did none of the contenders suggest 
the cheapest solution: deep ocean 
smiting? Now that the hysteria 
which greeted the suggestion when 
it was originally put forward has 
faded, we can fake a more rational 

view. 

The essential point which was 
not made at the time is that (he 
Western Approaches of the North 
Atlantic are a graveyard of millions 
of tons of ships lost through natural 
and unnatural causes. During 
194243 alone about 1 2 million tons 
of merchant vessels were sunk 
along with a considerable number 
of naval ships, U-boats and aircraft. 
As far as we can tell no one has 
suffered any subsequent harm, 
despite the fact that those ships 
carried practically every form of 
man-made substances and 
artefacts. 

Pull the plug, note Ihe Navsat 
readings, then fonset it. 
GAHENWOOD 
Coring, 

Oxfordshire 

Absent savant 

Sin Week 3, Day 1 of the DIY 
University and still no mention of 
Michel Foucault. What's going on 9 
CHRIS MOORHOUSE 
Sheffield 
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Farewell to St Trinian s, 
goodbye to the GCSE 


i. 


4 I /*. 


The English 
exam system 
has returned 
to its Eighties 
elitism. Now 
testing at 16 
must stop, says 
Judith Judd 




T he General Certifi- 
cate of Secondary 
Education is the 
exam that died. It 
died so quietly that 
nobody noticed. Its enemies 
moved in slowly, chipping away 
until they had finished it off and 
its supporters were too weary to 
resist. Around 600,000 students 
take it each year. They think the 
exam is still alive, but they are 
wrong. It is no longer the test 
they think it is and, for those at 
the bottom, it is a waste of time. 

The story began in 1979 
when Margaret Thatcher came 
to power and proposals were 
already in place from Shirley 
Williams, Labour's Secretary of 
Slate for Education, for a new 
common exam for all that 
would replace O-level and the 
Certificate of Secondary Edu- 
cation. instinctively, the Con- 
servatives were against it. They 
saw it as a plot by egalitarian 
teachers which would lower 
standards. 

But the teachers persisted. 
They argued that the O-level, 
though valued by parents and 
employers, was a highly acade- 
mic exam designed only for 
the top 25 per cent of the abil- 
ity range. CSEs for pupils of 
average ability were fine except 
that no one, including employ- 
ers. thought they were worth 
much. For the bottom 40 per 
cent of children, there was 
nothing at all. The talents of 
thousands of children were 
being wasted, teachers sug- 
gested. and the nation's eco- 
nomic prosperity was at stake. 

Help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. Sir Keith 
Joseph, then Secretary of State 
for Education, arch free mar- 
keteer. friend of Margaret 
Thatcher, was by nature an 
academic who liked to deride 
issues on their intellectual 
merit. Teachers persuaded him 
to back the GCSE. He 
demanded and received from 
civil servants and school inspec- 
tors assurances that bright chfl- 






Ties that bind: but schools are not servmg children as well as they could. The exams they set are only valuable for the brightest 
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dren would sriU be stretched 
and that, in some subjects at 
least, the brightest would take 
separate papers. 

Tory suspicions remained. 
George Walden, former Con- 
servative education minister 
and backbench MB asked in 
the Commons in 1984 whether 
the new exam, combining O- 
levels and CSEs, involved 
“merging up or merging down*. 
Perhaps only Sir Keith could 
have convinced them that it was 
not the latter. He was, after ail 
“one of us". 

In 1988, the first candidates 
sat the new exam. While min- 
isters insisted that the stan- 
dards of the old O-level would 
be maintained, the exam itself 
was very different. In most sub- 
jects, course work - done in 


dass oral home and marked by 
pupils' own teachers - 
accounted for at least 25 per 
cent of the marks and in some 
subjects all the marks. Teachers 
said that this was a much fairer 
way of testing children's ability 
and motivation. Those who did 
well in short final exams might 
not necessarily do as well if they 
had to sustain the performance 
throughout a two-year course. 

There were other differences 
too. In maths, modem lan- 
guages and some science syl- 
labuses, there were extra papers 
for the brightest children. In 
most subjects there were not. 
There were common papers 
and students' performance was 
to be determined by their 
answers rather than the ques- 
tions. Wherever possible. 
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teachers were determined to 
avoid dividing pupils into sheep 
and goats before they started 
their examination courses as 
they bad done for O-level and 
CSE. That, they said, would 
limit ambition and aspiration. 
The public and employers had 
discounted those who took 
CSE. Teachers wanted all 
GCSE candidates to have the 
same chance. 

Even before the first results 
were published, the exam came 
under attack from the right- 
wing media and Conservative 
MPs. Course work was seen as 
a cheats' charter. How could 
the exam boards be sure that it 
was the pupils' own work? How 
could they know that all teach- 
ers were operating the same 
standards? Sir Rhodes Boyson, 
Conservative MP and former 
education minister, later 
remarked that GCSE marts 
were improving because the 
whole family now sat round the 
table and did the exam. 

The common papers were 
also a large L Because they 
were taken by pupils of a very 
wide range of ability, the first 
few questions were often very 
easy. Newspapers mocked 
them. 

When the first set of results 
came out in 1988, a higher pro- 
portion of children were getting 
grades A - C the equivalent of 
the old O-level grades. Year by 
year, the improvement in 


results continued and so did the 
warfare between the teachers 
and backbench Conservatives, 
jjie former argued that the bet- 
ter results were due • to 
increased- .motivation and 
harder work because snore 
pupils were worried about get- 
ting 1 jobs.. The latter said the 
exam and its marking were get- 
ting easier. They spoke of 
reports of pupils from fee-pay- 
ing schools getting strings of A 


papers so that in a vast major- 
ity of subjects there would be 
levels for able and less able chil- 
dren. In. some subject^, there 
would be three tiers - for the 
brightest* average and below- 
average children. Teachers 
would have to decide which tier 
or level of difficulty children 
should take in exactly the same 
way as they had decided who 
should take O-level and CSE 
In some subjects, the decision 


Teachers wanted to avoid dividing 
children into sheep and goats 


grades and the perennial com- 
plaints of employers that no- 
one could spell or punctuate 
any more. 

Ministers were in a dDemma. 
They were desperate not to 
appear soft on standards but 
they could not abolish an exam 
that they bad themselves so 
recently created. And to knock 
the achievements of 16-year- 
olds was politically crazy. 

But, step by step, they began 
to dismantle the exam. In 1992, 
John Major announced that 
course work would be drasti- 
cally reduced: in no subject 
would it account for all the 
marks and in most it would be 
only 20 per cent. 

Behind the scenes, plans 
were set in motion to divide up 


could be left until later in the 
course than it had been in O- 
level days, but pupils who were 
entered for the lower tiers 
would not be eligible for the 
higher grades whatever their 
performance in the exams. 

To deal with the complaints 
that the exam was too easy for 
clever children, John Patten, 
who became Secretary of State 
for Education in 1992, intro- 
duced a new grade. The very 
brightest would be able to get 
not only an A but an A*. Min- 
isters might argue that it was 
useful to pick out the top 2 per 
cent. Nobody agreed. Even the 
independent schools, some of 
whom had joined in the attack 
on GCSE were horrified. Their 
high-fliers were already under 


enough pressure, they said. 
They spoke of weeping pupils, 
distressed that they had scored 
-only" A. 

And if we were going to start 
picking out groups of children, 
why not pick out the ones at the 
bottom who needed special 
help. How about a starred G or 
a starred F? High-fliers, after 
all, had always done well in the 
English education system. Yet 
every international study 
showed that it was the children 
at the bottom of the heap which 
English schools failed. 

The reinvention of O-level 
proceeded apace, helped by 
the Government's performance 
tables of exams. These 
recorded school GCSE scores 
at all grades but the only ones 
that counted for most newspa- 
pers were the proportion 
awarded grades A - C Employ- 
ers, too, were sceptical about 
any grade be low C. 

It was true that a higher pro- 
portion of children received 
top grades than in O-level days 
- 43.5 per cent with 5 A - Cs - 
but that still left a lot of pupils 
firmly on the scrapheap. 

Now, as the nation prepares 
to debate yet again whether 
exam standards at 16 are rising 
or falling, the English exam sys- 
tem is back where it was in the 
mid-Eighties: divisive, elitist, 
catering well for those at the 
top and discounting those at the 
bottom. Pupils are slotted 


neatly into their allotted tier. 
League tables have enshrined 
the sratus of A - C grades. A 
few, much-criticised, vocational 
qualifications are finding their 
way into schools but. in status, 
they are no match for GCSE. 

The reports on our pupiLs' 
poor performance? in interna- 
tional comparative studies con- 
tinue to come in. Research in^. 
maths performance by New- 
castle University's Professor 
David Reynolds shows that, 
while wc do well post- 16, there 
is an alarmingly “long tail" of 
undcr-achieverocnt before that. 

A report on international read- 
ing standards last week pointed 
to the English Jteglecl of the 
same tail. 

The original model of GCSE 
had its flaws. From the fust 
some doubted, rightly, that ft 
was possible to devise an exam 
for children of aU abilities: 20 
per cent foil to score even O, 
the bottom grade, in English 
and maths. Exams that were 
100 per cent course work could 
never have been made credible 
to a sceptical public. 

But the current .model is 
wunsc. An academic exam M 
the end of compulsory schuft* 
ing which fails to give half its 
pupiLs either motivation or a 
qualification that really counts 
is no good. 

The irony is that the GCSE 
exam was unnecessary. Even 
. when it was introduced, it was 
-already out of date. An exam at 
16 is the last thing a nation 
needs when it is trying to 
encourage a higher proportion 
of its pupils to stay longer in 
education and training. Fur 
pupils in America and most of 
Europe there is no important 
public exam at 16: the first big 
hurdle comes at IS. In this 
country, for parents, employers 
and the general public the 
notion of a school-leaving cer- 
tificate at 16 persists. We need 
to persuade the vast majority 
that secondary education goer 
from 11 to 18. J0-: 

. If pupils do leave school for 
work atthe age of 16, the GCSE 
is of little use. What employers 
want to know is not whether 
school leavers have a grade E in 
geography or a D in drama but 
whether they can spell, punctu- 
ate and add up. A. basic skills 
certificate would be a much 
more appropriate qualification. 

Those at the top will simply 
go on to A-level and higher 
education and flourish as they 
have always done. Ffor them, a 
string of A*s at 16 is neither 
here nor there. 

The old-style GCSE is dead 
and it is time to bury the new 
one. 
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The Fringe, as seen in black and white 
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T wo weeks ago someone 
at The Independent 
gave os one of his 
golden rules on Fringe-going. 
“Don't go to any student 
drama". 

Thanks a lot. buddy. Ever 
since then I have been 
attacked by hordes of stu- 
dents asking me to justify my 
papers stance, which of 
course I have not even tried 
to do. Student, amateur, 
hopeful, ambitious produc- 
tions arc the seedbed for the 
future, yet journalists who 
have just enjoyed a good 
(free) slick show af a popular 
venue will always write off 
the fringe of the Fringe. 

It happened again in The 
Observer last Sunday when 
someone called Carol Sarler 
wrote a diary from Edin- 
burgh saying that the only 
good things at the Fringe 
were at the three big venues, 
the Pleasance, Gilded Bal- 
loon and Assembly Rooms. 
Stick with them, and you'll be 
safe, she says. The’ artistic 
directors of these places 
know what they are doing 
and have already picked the 
bcsL “It is years now since I 
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have made an unfortunate 
mistake and ended up in a 
draughty church ball watch- 
ing earnest, callow youths 
struggle with Ayckbourn." 

Well, bully for you, Carol 
Sarler. Going out with some- 
one with your sense of adven- 
ture and curiosity must be as 
exciting as going to Knights- 
bridge to do your shopping, 
or going on holiday in the 
Dordogne. Someone who 
thinks earnest, callow youths 
will opt for Ayckbourn, not 
Kafka or Camus, someone 
who thinks if a thing is not on 
at the Assembly Rooms it 
must be student drama, is not 
my idea of a trusty compan- 
ion on the Fringe. 

Actually, the main point of 
the Fringe is not for the pros 
to strut their stuff at the big 
three venues, but for new 
stuff to come up for air, 
whether experimental or 
traditional, at whatever 
address. Of the best shows I 
have seen so for, only one, 
the wonderfully inventive Let 
The Donkey Go, was at a big 
venue, the Pleasance. The 
others have all been on the 
periphery. In foci, one was in 



Miles Kington 

a shop. Vhlvona and CroUa is 
the best Italian food shop in 
Edinburgh, and every year 
one of the owners, Philip 
Contini, has teamed up with 
singer/storyteller Mike Mar- 
an and several musicians to 
do an hour's show at lunch- 
time in a tiny theatre space at 
the back. This year they have 
come up with an utterly 
engrossing and enchanting 
version of Carlo Levi’s Christ 
Stopped at Eboli, which is the 
only show in town which gets 
the audience stomping along 
with Italian Fascist anthems 
from the Thirties. 

I am not quite sure how a 
local jazz group gets to be 
part of the Fringe, but if the 
John .Rae Collective had not 


been listed as a Fringe attrac- 
tion at the Iron Cafe I would 
not have gone akrag on Mon- 
day to bear them, and to gasp 
at bow gpod they are -espe- 
cially, on the night, a guitarist 
with flying fingers, Kevin 
McKenzie, and pianist Brian 
Kelloch, who does frighten- 
ing things to the keyboard. 

And if I had not got chat- 
ting to a young American 
called Alex Carney at the 
Assembly Rooms, who was 
handing out leaflets for the 
show he had stage, managed, 

I would not have gonc alon« 
to the French Institute on a 
whim to see Slippers' When 
wet, a La Mama theatre 
production. It was stunning. 
It is a piece written by the 
American writer Suzen 
Murakoshi, featuring just two 
wonderful actors, herself as 
a young Japanese .American 
girl and Leland Gantt as the 
black American man who 
calls to take her out. 

For an hour the air 
between them crackles with 
mistrust, and hostility, and 
mutual mockery, and sexual 
chemistry going wrong, and 
the sound of racial stcreo- 


„ «. . — 


types melting and reforming, 
until you feci quite exhausted 
yet uplifted. She is happy to 
be American. He feels drawrJI 
to his roots. “Do vou speak' 
Japanese?" he sneers. “Do 
you speak African?" she 
counters, and em it goes, the 
dance of love/hale. There is 
even an extraordinary nude 
scene, extraordinary not just ■ 
because they both have env- 
iable bodies, but because it 
was the only part qf the pay 
where aggression give way in 
a kind of tenderness, as if ■ 
ihcw had shed their attitudes 
with their clothes. 

The whole- Thing was 
accompanied by a neariy-on- 
stage musician. Fred CurL 
whose myriad oue-mun 
noises were as good as many 
a complex film score. The 
acting was wonderful, and 
even if some of- the racial 
implications are lost on a > 
Briton, I am grateful that 1 
had the unaccountable good 
sense to go and see it. This is : , 
its last week on the Fringe. * 
Go and sec it Unless you arc ■ 
Carol Sarler, in which, case 
you wouldn’t bother. But I 
guess that is no loss. 
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Roses round the door - and blood on the doorstep 


F or more than 10 years, l lived 
m a magical house within 
walking distance of central 
London. It had eight bedrooms, 
huge, high-ceilinged reception 
rooms, a spiral staircase, stained 
glass windows, a modern kitchen 
and a wonderful, enclosed garden 
with an Albertine rose climbing 30 
feet up an old brick wait Vfe had 
freehold rights to it. and it did not 
cost us a penny. 

It was an Anglican vicarage 
located in the poorest ward of the 
poorest borough in Britain. Around 
this rather wonderful example of 
JjfVictoriafl Gothic fantasy was a 
wast eland of council boosing, a 
community which was dismlegratmg: 
wracked with crime, unemployment, 
poverty, alienation, and alcohol and 
drug abuse. There was a level of 
casual violence here that nothing 
had prepared me for. My husband, 
the vicar, went one day to mat»» a 
visit related to a baptism and noticed 
a sawn-off shotgun lying on the 
table. The baby's mother told her 
man to put it away “because the 
vicar is here”, so he pushed it under 
the sofa. 


Clergy sent to run-down city centres are unprepared for the risks they and their families run 


We laughed. We went on laugh' 
mg, in fact, for most of the time we 
lived there; there is not much else 
you can do, and anyway I loved it 
It is only now, afterwards, living in 
the country and reading about 
Christopher Gray and Anthony 
Coachman, inner-city clergy killed 
and wounded on the job, that I 
realise how frightened I ought to 
have been. For the vicar, for the 
children and for myself. 

I got shot at once, as a matter of 
fact, with a .22 rifle, through he win- 
dow of my study. That was scary, but 
it was also arbitrary and pointless - 
the assailant was drug-freaked, and 
certainly without any personal mal- 
ice. More frightening was the exper- 
ience of coming home to find a great 
deal of blood all over the front door 
steps, apparently flowing from under 
the door. It was not. in fact: there 
had been a knife fight on the 
doorstep. Or the time when it trans- 
pired, following a minor burglary, 
that both the children individually 
bad encountered the thief on the 


Stairs, and said polite hellos to him: 
they were so used to strangers. (An 
interesting side-effect of their 
immendon in the local c ommuni ty 
was that when the police asked 
them to describe the intruder they 
both knew what he was wearing in 
some detail, bin neither had noticed 
whether be was black or while.) 

We went on believing in an “open 
house” policy, but over the years we 
became more cautious - or less 
committed; more aware - or less 
holy. Gradually we acquired basic 
precautions: a chain on the door, an 
insistence that the children use it, a 
burglar alarm, spikes on the garden 
wall, window grilles: though often it 
was our insurers’ growing reluc- 
tance, rather than our good sense, 
that dictated these developments. 
And none of these things would have 
protected anyone from the pan- 
icked ring on the bell at night; from 
the disconcerting realisation that the 
person you are giving a cup of tea 
to is simply insane; from the very 
angry, or the totally desperate. 



SARA MAITLAND 


We would have gone there any- 
way, I think, even if we had been bet- 
ter prepared. But the lack of warn- 
ing and support seems, retro- 
spectively, terrifying. The training 
my husband went through did not 
include self-preservation. We 
needed teaching, not just about 
physical danger but also about more 
delicate issues. No one ever spoke 
about what it meant for children to 
gp to a primary school in which they 
would be the only child in socio- 
economic groups A/B/C1/C2. When 
I asked my 15-year-old what was the 
best thing about his father not being 


3 vicar any more, he said “not 
being the vicar's Jdd in school". 

The gentleman]) liberalism of 
the Church of England does not like 
to talk about class: but it matters. 
Our children were tom apart by 
divergent standards. We were once 
called to my daughter's secondary 
school by a perplexed headteacher, 
who had threatened ail sorts of 
extreme honors in punishment for 
some minor infringement, and then 
demanded that the perpetrators 
“own up". Middle-class ethics dic- 
tated that my daughter publicly con- 
fess, but refuse to name other 
names. The head said that no one 
had ever owned up like that and she 
had committed herself to such sever- 
ity only as a way of making clear to 
the undetectable offenders the seri- 
ousness of the offence. 

Less amusingly, a primary school 
teacher once told us self-righ’teouslv. 
“I did not come to the East End to 
teach children like yours." 

Not many clergy have a back- 
ground that' truly enables there to 


realise what they are going k>. Inner- 
city ministry carries kudos: it is also 
a recognised step on the ladder of 
promotion. The unfortunate senti- 
mentality about “front-line hen vs' 
does not help. There is a further 
problem with training clergy : al- 
though they acquire very few useful 
survival skills they tend to acquire 
considerable arrogance; a failure to 
know what they do not know, and 
therefore to know when to seek 
help. No one, without proper psy- 
chiatric training, and within a pro- 
tective institution, should be “coun- 
selling" anyone at I.30ani; pro- 
tecting, talking to. seeking support 
for. calming down, perhaps - but 
counselling . . . 

In am- case, there really is no 
choice about being there. If the 
clergy believe they arc ihcre to 
embody Chris!, then they will just 
have to push un with open-door, all- 
hour, on-the-spot, nigh-contact, 
risky ministry . After all. He did. 

I do not regret any of it. 1 miss it 
sometimes. 1 learned a U»L It was 


worth the risk - it was even worth 
the risk to the children. The rose* 
were so beautiful, and the good bits 
- fhe warmth, the affection, even 
some of the high expectations and 
unearned respect - were very gix*i 
indeed. After all, you can get killed 
and raped and maimed almost any- 
where, but spiral staircase* with 
moral kudos and a pension arc hard 
to come by. 

1 could 'not help hut notice that 
the Bishop of Barking, chair of a 
bishops' advisory group on urban 
priority areas, said lha! there was a 
"danger" that there might come a 
time When priests would have to 
leave the tuner cities. ITtal is the 
point of divergence: they can leave; 
the oilier victims ot the violence 
bred of deprivation cum tot. It is 
tragic when a priest is kiilcJ or 
maimed, but only because it is tragic 
that anyone is so kilted or maimed. 
11 the t'hureli ot England - or am 
other tliristian group - wants to 
protect clergy In mi these dangers, it 
should be more seriously engage J m 
ending endemic slum poverty m 
our inner cities, not in thinking 
about how to get out 


* 


Curtain’s up at 
the bawdy Globe 


S hakespeare's Globe 
reopens for business 
today, just 383 years 
after the original play- 
house burnt down 
(when a cannon set fire to the 
thatch during a performance of 
Hemy VTH). It ought to be an 
occasion for some straightfor- 
ward celebrating - a few fire- 
works, and a fete or two - but 
these days our responses to 
large-scale cultural projects tend 
to be sour and a little suspicious. 
Lears have been expressed that 
®e new Globe wiD be httle more 
than a mock-Hizabetban theme 
park: Stratford-upon-Thames, 
or COny on up the King. Indeed, 
it is hard not to tremble at the 
thought of all that yes-my- 
iiqgeay, all those buxom wenches 
in period bodices clutching bas- 
kets full of capons and flagons of 
rhenish, all those ghastly cod- 
piece jokes for the tourists. 

. Actually, we probably 
shouldn't complain if these fears 
turn out to be well-founded. 
Even in Shakespeare’s day the 
Globe was part of a south-of- 
the-river leisure complex, a 
16th-century Disneyland where 
people went brothelising before 
the bear-baiting. Any historical 
enterprise is bound to risk seem- 
ing like an exercise in the most 
cartoanish sort of nostalgia. But 
A the signs are that the Globe will 
^not necessarily turn out like 
that. The artistic director, Mark 
Rylance, is a formidable and not 
remotely old-fashioned actor 
whose dec/ared belief that 
Shakespeare was not actually 
the author of ‘The Shakespeare 
plays” is, however dotty, a use- 
ful sign that he does not regard 
the man as a sacred cow. 

And the fact that he has 
chosen to open the new space 
with a performance of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona - one of 
the most ham-fisted and least 
popular plays in fbe Collected 
Works - suggests that he will 
not be content simply to turn 


Robert Winder celebrates 
the return of Shakespeare’s 
Wooden 0 


out decorous productions of 
the old favourites. There are, to 
be sure, moments is the Two 
Gents that sound like nothing 
so much as a parody of Shake- 
speare (“T am but a fool, look 
you, and yet I have the wit to 
think my master is a kind of a 
knave; but that* s all one. If he 
be but one knave" etc, etc). But 
the play is also fuD of asdes and 
soliloquies that will sit much 
more comfortably in the uncon- 
trired platform space than they 
do in a modem theatre. 

There, as it were, is the rub. 


wrote verse, not a poet who 
happened to write plays. And 
his many self-conscious jokes 
about the stage were written 
with the Globe in mind. 

When ftospero drew down 
the non-existent curtain on the 
Tempest (“Our revels now are 
ended”) he declared, famously, 
that lie actons, the doud-capp’d 
towers and “the great globe 
ilseiT would dissolve into thin 
air. The very motto of the 
theatre - Totus mundus agit 
fustrioncm (literally: All the 
world plays the actor) - later 



The Globe Is more than an exercise in nostalgia 


The desire to see Shakespeare’s 
plays in their original setting is 
no more daft or reactionary 
than the desire to listen ro clas- 
sical music on authentic instru- 
ments. Indeed, it is possible 
that there would be more 
excitement over the reopening 
if it truly were an exhaustive, 
scholarly inquiry into the nature 
of the Shakespearean stage. 

Even as it is, the character of 
the new-old theatre should 
refresh, rather than costume- 
dramatise, our idea of what 
Shakespeare wrote. He was, 
after all, a playwright who 


became the launching-pad for a 
meditation on life in AsTbuLike 
Tl The Globe was the wodd, and 
the world was a stage. 

There are may more exam- 
ples of Ibis; Wien Rosencrantz 
admitted to Hamlet thai yes, the 
vogue for children’s theatre was 
sweeping all before it, “Hercules 
and his load too," the audience 
of the day could look up at the 
flag fluttering over the Globe, 
and see Hercules with the world 
on his bade Shakespeare even 
gave Henry V, possibly the first 
play to tie performed in the 
Globe in 1599, a narrator to 


te lousy special- 
‘Can this cockpit hold 
the vasty fields of France? Or 
may we cram within this wooden 
O the very casques that did 
affright the air at Agmcourt?” 

That was a nice joke, but in 
the centuries that followed the 
theatre world was invaded by a 
drive towards naturalism from 
which we have only recently 
recovered. Now that cinema 
and television have trounced 
the stage's ability to create 
believable sets, it is safe to 
revert to an undecoraled, imag- 
inary space - a playground for 
plays. The audience will be 
dose to the actors; it will be 
able to hear and relish the 
words. So it is not so much that 
the space should suit the plays, 
that sitting in an Elizabethan 
setting should enhance our 
appreciation of the drama 
(though it might - there’s noth- 
ing like a Greek amphitheatre 
for Greek tragedy), but that the 
plays should suit the space. 

An exerrise in nostalgia that 
wanted to go the whole hog 
would have to employ bey actors 
to play women, and speculate 
about Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion; both of which would seem 
like phoney postures. Nor is the 
Globe a precise reproduction. Al 
one point it was discovered that 
the thick wooden pillars holding 
up the roof of the stage would 
block the sightlines from the 
audience, so they were replaced 
by inauthentic slimmer models. 
These may yet turn out to be a 
meat loss. In Shakespeare’s day. 
they were no doubt useful places 
for Lhe actors to hide -perhaps 
Folonius was ducldng behind 
one when he was stabbed 
through the anas by Hamlet, but 
they are trifles, e’en so. 

The one significant period 
detail that might have been 
overlooked concerns the taking 
of drink. The Globe, tike the 
other theatres of the day, was 
based on the architecture of an 



inn: a central yard surrounded 
by balconies. Boozing was an 
important part of the experi- 
ence, both for the groundling 
promenaders and for the 
socialites in the upper tiers. It 
was alcohol as it happened, 
that saved the life of one plucky 
man caught in the fire that 
blitzed the angina] Globe. 
“Nothing did perish but wood 
and straw," Sir Henry Wotion 
wrote to his nephew three days 
after the blaze. “Only one man 
had his breeches set on fire, 
that would perhaps have 


broiled him, if he had not by the 
benefit of a provident wit put it 
out with bottled ale." 

There will, no doubt, be a 
curtain amount of cod-Shafce- 
spearcan waffle in the sandwich 
bars and cafes that will (it is 
hoped) spring up on Banksidc. 
Theatregoers can look forward 
to their Falsi aft haps and Mac- 
beth Special brew. But that 
need not prevent the theatre 
itself from staging vibrant pro- 
ductions of the plays, in which 
we can jest at scare that never 
felt a wound. 


THE 


CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 




M el Brooks could just 
about accept that the 
adults he met in 
France could speak French - 
maybe they went to night 
cfogjfis or something - but how 
could the little kids do it too? 
It’s certainly not because 
were born with the knowl- 
edge. Take a newborn French 
child to Mel Brooks’ New 
York apartment and in a few 
years it might well be familiar 
with New York shock, but ff 
will know very little about 
cheeses, subjunctive variations 
for alter, orthe proper bp for- 
mation to produce that one 
sound aU English speakers 
dread, which on vacation we 
race through elaborate con- 
tortions to avoid: the 
past participle of “to have > . < eu- 
Letthe kid escape back to 
France though, and 

you watch closely* e ' ?en “ ^ , 
keep a video trained. 0 ® hand 

transcribe fiveiy word it hears. 

You’D never find the i? 0 ™™ 
when its parents sit 11 
and go through the Academy 

Franchise grammar books 

safEfiSc 

•"h-humfliating eu is to be 


"WS.V bu » Fr r«i 

parents. Children never ■ get » 

^ grammar explained 


them. All they really hear are 
fragments: “Do this", “Try 
that”. “Please don’t dangle 
Mommy’s computer outside 
the window again." Yet with 
the exception of some future 
professional football players, 
they all end up speaking the 
frill language, pretty much. 

The reason is that the sound 
fragments don’t just fall into a 
void. Many of the words foe 
adults say, those annousfos- 

cusaons about where exactly to 

buy this thing, called “pastrami, 
will still whir past, unable to be 
recognised But a few of foe 
vrordsare collected, slipping 
easily into an amazmg con- 
traption we walk aromd with, 
loaded inside our Uead. 

A child’s brain seems pro- 
rigged to start 
these first collected words, and 
send them back out as speech, 
aft how can it possibly know 

which system ofreanan^nt 

wfll be S? This is where foe 
parents’ feedback comes ul A 

3Sd in the French house wffl 
have heard 

ohrases, and in most of them, 
after the noun. 

^ the parcntsmgM off« 
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a correction, but that's rarely 
necessary. Children are 
incredibly good at clicking foe 
wailing brain switches into 
place - by the age of three 
their success rate is rarely 
under 93 per cent - and once 
the full panoply of adult 
switch-settings lock m. even 
eater feats can be per- 
bnned. There are probably 
over 8,000 sentences in today's 
paper, and even ones you're 
never read before, ones that 
engage in cheap tricks such as 
referring back to Mel’s quest 
for the pastrami-hungering 
adoptee fo guarantee their 
uniqueness, are easily enough 
comprehended by the parsing, 
sorting and analysing system 
built up from this implanted 
language potential. 

Philosophers had long 
argued about innate ideas, hut 
the details of (his waiting 
switching system was only first 
brought out by Noam Chom- 
sky, starting in the 1930s. It 
made him a star. The old-style 
lab psychologists, with their 
simple rat-and-maze models 
of behaviour, were wiped from 
foe field. (How could they 
possibly encompass subjects 
able to generate an infinite 
number of fresh sentences?) 

Sociolinguists loved the 
enhanced view of human moti- 
vation. When women sponta- 
neously tell stories about 
themselves, for example, they 
often describe group action as 


succeeding: in men's stories, 
by contrast, it's usually a sin- 
gle hero, acting alone, who tri- 
umphs. This sort of analysis 
can’t go far - le! the tape 
recorder run for several hours, 
and a lot of the male-female 
language differences disap- 
pear - but something like an 
early switch-setting seems sus- 
piciously involved. 

Most importantly, Chom- 
sky's early work matte racism 
impossible. Black English had 
long been insulted in the US 
for being so crude as to actu- 
ally use double negatives - as 
in Mohammed Ali's explana- 
tion to the chiding air hostess. 
“Superman don’t need no 
seat-belt”. iTo which she 
famously replied, reaching for- 
ward to buckle him anyway, 
“Sure, honey chile, but Super- 
man don’t need uo airplane") 
Transferred into French 
(hough foe negative would be 
perfectly allowable, simply 
being foe nc pas construc- 
tion for negative concord. And 
all three languages would 
seem crude compared to foe 
Khun jo spoken in one pan of 
Tanzania, with its 14 teases 
and seven prefixes, and suf- 
fixes, which its native speakers 
dick into without problem - 
just as Mr Brooks would too, 
if he had been deposited there 
young enough for his language 
switches to be set in Krvunjo 
mode. 

Tomorrow: Economics 
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Mervyn Cowie 


The great task of Mervyn 
Cowie ’s life was the pioneering 
of wildlife protection and the 
development of tourism 
throughout East Africa. 

Cowie was one of only a few 
who had the vision to realise 
that the animals' saviour was go- 
ing to be the tourist. Only 
tourism could attract the sort of 
revenues needed to establish 
parks and all the elaborate in- 
frastructure necessary to make 
them a success. Many millions 
would be required - but even 
more millions would be earned, 
virtually all of it in foreign cur- 
rency. 

Cowie was born in British 
East Africa in 1909, his father 
having resigned as Chief Mag- 
i st rate of Johannesburg in 
order to settle in Kenya. His 
mother was the archetypal colo- 
nial wife: dauntless, indomi- 
table, fiercely determined in the 
overcoming of every obstacle 
and difficulty of living in raw 
Africa and raising two sons. 

Cowie loved to narrate the 
tale of his parents entertaining 
some important government 
guests to dinner. Tbe meal was 
to begin with soup and crouton, 
all carefully prepared under 
the supervision of his mother. 
When the soup arrived it was al- 
mosi consommd-like and devoid 
of any crouton. After the guests 
had gone Mpishi, the cook, 
was asked why he had removed 
the crouton to which he replied 
that m emsahib had left all these 
thing s floating in the bowl and 
he thought they should not be 
there. She enquired as to how 
they had been removed and was 
informed that one of bwana’s 
socks had made an excellent 
sieve; then, seeing the look of 
horror on her face, he hastily 
added that she need not worry, 
it was not a clean one? 

Cowie was educated initial- 
ly in Nairobi before going 
“home" (as Britain was refer- 
red to by the colonials) to study 
at Brighton College and Oxford. 
He returned to Kenya in 1932 
after qualifying as a chartered 
accountant Almost immedi- 
ately he became alarmed by the 
very obvious depletion of wild- 
life since his departure, which 
was the result principally of a 
total lack of any governmental 
policies on conservation. 

Between 1932 and the start 
of the Second Wadd Wfcr Cowie 
served as a district councillor in 
Nairobi, trained with the King’s 
African Rifles as a reserve, and 
above all, campaigned tireless- 
ly and with missionary- zeal 
towards his great vision of a se- 
ries of National Parts and an 


efficiently run system for game 
conservation. 

Frustrated by unshakeable 
government lethargy, he em- 
barked upon a ploy of anony- 
mously advocating, via the 
{tress, a policy for the destruc- 
tion of all wildlife in East Africa 
with a view to enhancing agri- 
culture. His ruse worked: the 
government was so startled by 
public reaction to such an out- 
rageous suggestion ft was forced 
to do something. This consist- 
ed simply of forming a com- 
mittee to examin e the matter, 
but a start had been made. 

Nairobi Park, the first in 
Kenya, was opened in 1946, with 
Cowie as Executive Director. 
Gradually he opened a whole 
series of parks throughout East 
Africa, later to be exalted to the 


on the Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil (as his father had done) for 
lOveais, to run the demanding 
office of Director of Manpow- 
er during the Mau-Mau emer- 
gency in 1953 , to co-found the 
Kenya Wildlife Society, act as 
East African representative for 
the Alliance Internationale de 


extensive anti-poaching opera- 
tions and of course travel ex- 
tensively world-wide. 

Cowie published three books 



Cowie: Kenyan wtkftfe protection 

title of Royal National Parks. 
These included the famous 
Tree-Tops, where Princess Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip were 
staying in 1952 when she learnt 
of her accession to the throne. 
Cowie was tasked with pro- 
tecting the royal party from wild 
anim«k during tneir stay. There 
was a bull elephant lurking in 
the trees nearby and the prob- 
lem was how to shoo him away. 
Ever resourceful, Cowie, who 
could charm birds from the 
trees, found the solution. Ap- 
proaching the bull carefully, 
keeping out of sight and down- 
wind, he selected a large peb- 
ble, nibbed it vigorously under 
his armpit and then hurled it 
past the animal and upwind of 
iL Hearing the thud as the 
stone dropped, the elephant 
turned in that direction, picked 
up Cowie’s aroma and imme- 
diately charged, happily in the 
desired direction. 

Despite his tireless and often 
lonely and frustrating efforts to 
further the animals' interests, 
Cowie nevertheless found time 
to assist and advise-on the 
forming of similar parks in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, to sit 


Vulture (1961), / Walk with U 

a 964), and African Lion 
.The popular film. Where 
hives Jty (1951), was a 
dramatised story of his work. 

Not shown in that film was a 
curious adventure which befell 
him once whilst visiting one of 

his park oat-stations in a light 

aircraft. I .anding nn a pnii gh and 

dusty strip cut from the sur- 
rounding bush, Cowie, as he 
slowed to a halt, was horrified 
to see a rhino charging straight 
towards him. Then followed a 
pure Keystone Kops sequence 
as he was chased in his aero- 
plane by the rhino, twisting 
and turning desperately as he 
tried to dodge the creature 
whilst endeavouring to get to 
the end of the strip so that he 
could take off agam. 

In 1963 Kenya became inde- 
pendent; three years later 
Cowie resigned from foe Parks. 
By 1970 he was established as 
a Senior Consultant to foe 
World Wildlife Fund, spending 
much of his time in London, 
where he was particularly in- 
volved with fund-raising. He 
found that to be disagreeable 
and in 1972 he joined the 
African Medical and Research 
Foundation in Nairobi, the fly- 
ing doctor service, as their fi- 
nancial director, a post winch he 
held for seven years. 

In time Kilrp-nni. foe house 
which Cowie’s father had built 
in 1926, was sold, and he and his 
second wife Vfcl returned to 
Britain. His latter days were 
much devoted to foe writing of 
his last book which, sadly, he did 
not live to see published. 

Francis Chamberlain 


Mervyn Hugh Cowie, conserva- 
tionist: bom Nairobi, Kenya 13 
April 1909; Founder and Direc- 
tor, Royal National Parks of 
Kenya 1946-66. ; Vice-President, 
East African Tourist Travel 
Association 1950-65; CBE 
1960; married 1934 Molly Beaty 
(died 1956; two sons, one daugh- 
ter), 1957 Valori Hare Duke 
(tme son, one daughter); died 19 
July 1996. 


Dr Zoheir Khayat 


In Greek legend Sisyphus was 
condemned forever to push a 
great rock up a hill. Each time 
he reached foe top it tell back 
again to foe bottom. This was 
foe story of Dr Zoheir Khayat 
Three times he built up a splen- 
did medical practice; each time 
ic was overcome by revolution. 

He was an extraordinary doc- 
tor who, from the mid-1950s, 
was driven from one Middle 
Eastern country to another, 
and ended up ministering to foe 
sick in Beirut throughout foe 
rivQ war at the cost of adl his pos- 
sessions and great personal 
danger. 

His lather had left Aleppo in 
Syria in 1897 in search of ad- 
venture and trade, takin g foe 
well-known silk route down to 
the Red Sea. He found a great 
deal of both in the Sudan. 
There he survived persecution 
by the Muslim leader, the Mah- 
di. but succeeded in becoming 
his advisor, briefly settling there 
long enough to meet Zoheir’s 
mother Nozha, a woman of 
Turkish and Assyrian descent 
whom he married in 1909. 

Zoheir, who was one of sev- 
en sons, was born in Omdunuan 
in 191 1. The family moved up 
to Cairo, where Zoheir was 
educated as a Roman Catholic. 
In 1931, accompanied by his 
twin brother, Sabiy, Zoheir left 
Cairo for France to read Med- 
icine. The completion of his de- 
gree and thesis kept him busy 
id Paris and Montpelier unifl 
1938, when he returned to 
Egypt to settle with bis family 
and begin building up a private 
practice. In 1948, following a 
chance encounter, he met 
Claire Cassab, and they married 
shortly afterwards, a day after 
his birthday, on 1 August 1948. 

By the age of 45, in Cairo, Zo- 
heir Khayat had a happy fami- 
ly and an enviable first-class 
practice among the elite of foe 
old Establishment and the 
Court itself. The advent of 
Nasser in the early 1950s put an 


end to all his ambitions. He 
faced threats to his properly, his 
religion and his liberty. Nasser’s 
new regime hit the Christian 
and Jewish communities hard. 
Khayat*s position as physician 
to Kmg Faro uk and the Jewish 
community made him particu- 
larly vulnerable. 

In September 1961, fearing 
for his family's safety and his 
children’s future, he drove them 
across foe Western Desert and 
over the Libyan border. There 
be once again established him- 
self as a leader of his profession, 
as physician to King Idris and 
his family. 

After five years he felt again 
foe rumblings of revolution. 
Following several humiliating 
experiences in the hands of the 
increasingly influential revolu- 
tionary factions of the army, he 
derided to abandon his career 
in Libya. His two sons, Georges 
and Antoine, were already at 
school in Switzerland, and be 
and Claire followed them there. 
But he needed a Swiss Diplo- 
ma of Medicine to be allowed 
to practice. 

Asa result of a family friend- 
ship with foe British Ambas- 
sador in Benghazi, the boys 
moved to a new school in Eng- 
land, Ratcliffe College in 
Leicester. Then, thanks to a 
chance encounter at his sons’ 
school. Khayat was persuaded 
by a fellow parent on the Board 
of the Save the Children Fund 
to go to Algeria and head a 
medical mission to care for 
some 30,000 tuberculosis vic- 
tims, east of Laghouat, some 
450km south of Algiers. After 
18 months be badly damaged bis 

back moving equipment and 

was no longer able to cany on. 

He and Us wife derided to go 
to Beirut, at tbat stage the most 
civilised, foe most prosperous 
and by far the most pleasant city 
in the Levant. There for the next 
10 years Khayat once again 
created a successful practice. 
But underneath the prosperity 



Khayat: doctor to kings 

of Beirut, foe conflict between 
different races, different cul- 
tures and different religions 
was gradually increasing. In 
1975 n exploded into open and 
violent civfl war. 

Khayat felt it was his duty to 
remain in Beirut where the 
need for him was greatest Each 
year he and his wife would 
travel to England for a brief hol- 
iday. Each year against all per- 
suasion from their friends they 
would return to his patients, to 
their shattered fiat, foe shellfire 
and foe bloody fighting in foe 
streets. They faced this life of 
sacrifice in the belief that their 
friends, neighbours and pa- 
tients needed his skills as a 
physician to surmount the tri- 
als and atrocities of such a bru- 
tal and cruel civfl war. 

Finally, some 10 years ago, 
when Khayat had reached foe 
age of 77, they came back to 
London. Separation from their 
two sons bad in no way weak- 
ened but rather strengthened 
famil y ties, while adding to par- 
ental pride was foe sons' success 

- Georges as a doctor, and An- 
toine in banking and finance. 

Ivor J. Crostbwaite 


Zoheir Georges Khayat, phyti- 
cuavbomOmdurrnan , Sudan 31 
July 1911; married 1948 Chare 

Cassab (two sons); died Ipswich, 

Suffolk 22 July 1996. 
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Jim Nicholson 


The National Trust far Scotland, 
during a tune of burgeoning ex- 
pansion in the 1960s and 1970s, 
was fortunate in bringing to- 
gether a number of very dif- 
ferent, but idealistic men and 
women, devoted not only to the 
built heritage of Scotland but to 
landscape and countryside. 
Prominent among them was 
Jim Nicholson, foe trust’s first 
Art Designee, f or whom the post 
of Art Director was later spe- 
cially created 

Nicholson was in his own 
right a landscape painter of dis- 
tinction. This year’s National 
Trust for Scotland Edinburgh 
Festival exhibition contains 
some of Nicholson’s pictures. 
His watercolours in particular 
of the St Kilda archipelago to 
which he devoted so much ofhis 
energy and Inverewe Gardens, 
a National Trust properly on the 
west coast, are quite simply 
beautifuL 

The National Trust for Scot- 
land was founded in 1931. 35 
years after its English counter- 
part Besides managing 18 ma- 
jor houses, it is foe fonrth 
largest landowner - after the 
Forestry Commission, the Duke 


of Bncdeuch and the Scottish 
Office— in Scotland. Nicholson 
was responsible few foe pro- 
duction of all its booklets, 
guidebooks, publicity leaflets 
and advertising. 

Sir Jamie Stormonlh Darling, 
the trust’s long-term Director, 
describes Nicholson as “the 
best art director the National 
Trust for Scotland could ever, 
have found - not only in his own 
work, bat in his leadership and 
guidance ofhis team, which be- 
cause of his excellence ex- 
panded to six. The whole 
standard of National Trust pro- 
ductions and publications rose 
to great heights under him ” 

“He got foe best out of peo- 
ple," said Mrs Vivien Bnenmer, 
a member of his staff. At the 
same time he was a perfectionist 
and anything that was amply out 
of tune would be required to be 
done and quite often done yet 
again. 

Jim Nicholson was bom in 
Otley, Yorkshire, where his fa- 
ther was branch manager of a 
bank and hrs mother, a Graham, 
was of Scottish descent After 
attending Prince Henry’s Gram- 
mar School in Otley, he suc- 


cumbed to parental pressure to 
go into foe bank - and loathed 
u. At 17 in 1941, he was almost 
thankful to be called up and 
trained to become a pilot offi- 
cer in Bomber Command. 

As a 20-year-old, he was in a 
Lancaster Bomber as radio op- 
erator over Dresden. My first 
serious conversation with him 
was shortly after he bad joined 
foe National Trust staff, about 
St ^lentme's Day 1965. After 
we had done our business, 
prompted by foe fact that I was 
a young MP and German re- 
armament was one of foe great 
concerns of foe day for my 
party, out of foe blue Nicholson 
said: “20 years ago last night, I 
was bombing Dresden?” 

For a man who loved beau- 
tiful thing: of course, the de- 
struction of the Baroque city 
and theFrauenkirchewasa cat- 
astrophe. But what really 
moved him was the massive 
slaughter- and not anty of Ger- 
man ci vilians. He told me that 
he felt guilty -irrational though 
it may have been -that so many 
of his contemporaries in 
bomber crews, lads little dif- 
ferent from him, would never 


return home. Later, he thought 
the denigration in some quar- 
ters of “Bomber" Harris was un- 
called for, but that foe real 
lesson was for political leaders 
to avoid war in the first place — 
“because not only nuclear 

weapons but all modern war can 

be unutterably dreadful". 

The experience of Dresden 
gave him, though he would 
have been too embarrassed to 
malt y a point of it, other than 
in private conversation, a desire 
for service to other people. 

In 1945, he returned to foe 
bank and attended evening 
classes at Leeds School of Art. 
Soon he realised that banking 
was not his metier and joined 
a Leeds advertising agency as a 
graphic artist On promotion, 
and mining to Edinburgh 10 

1955 to work with McCall urn 

Advertisin g, after nine years he 
persuaded foe National Trust 
for Scotland that they needed 
an artist designer - which they 
certainly did. 

Nicholson contributed to the 
artistic life of Scotland and for 
several years in foe early 1960s 
he had his own country dance 
band which was in great demand 


and mode gramophone records. 
Music was a great passion and 
as his friend Allan Ruquharaon 
said at his memorial service: 
“Over the vears he developed 
what he casually called his 
‘slide-shows’. These were the 
marriage of his wonderful 
photography with perfectly 
matched music, and J am sure 
that many people were en- 
tranced by these audio-visual 
productions. No rate cm have 
had any idea of the hundreds of 
hours of work he put in to 
make the perfect combination 
He went all over the country giv- 
ing these shows, at no charge, 
to audiences from small 
women's guilds to the Usher 
Hall, foe great concert hall in 
Edinburgh." 

Jim Nicholson was a superb 
ambassador - at large - for the 
cause of the National Trust for 
Scotland. 

Tam Dalyell 

James Hugh Nichohtm, graphic 
designer and artist: bom Otley, 
Yorkshire 21 December 1924; 
Art Designer and Art Director. 
National Trust for Scotland 1964- 
83; died Edinburgh 2 5 July 1996. 


Joyce Buck 


A beauty and a wit, Joyce Buck 
was a prominent member of foe 
film and American’bommunities 
in Louden from foe 1950s to the 
early 1980s. Her husband, foe 
producer Jules Buck, had 
founded Keep FUms with Pfefer 
O’Toole in 1958 and for foe next 
20 years produced aflOTbble's 
projects except for Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

Joyce was a prime mover in 
American Democrats Abroad, 
and became foe co-chairman 
(with Toby Hyde) for the Mc- 
Govern and Carter campaigns, 
on both occasions turning her 
house into an office for months 
on end. 

In 1980 she and her husband 
returned to Los Angeles, where 
she worked as an interior de- 
signer on foe houses of Sam Jaf- 
fee, Ralph Edwards (of This is 
Your Life), Coral Browne and 
Vincent Price, Jane Wyatt and 
Mis Wiliam Wyler. 

Born Joyce Ruth Getz, she 
was a child actress in New York 
who went on to become a suc- 
cessful cover girl and then, at 18, 
a contract artist in Hollywood. 
Here, almost at once, she met 
and married Captain Jules 
Buck, a rising young executive 
at Fox, one of the founders 
(along with Sam Spiegel and 
John Huston) of Horizon Pic- 
tures and at that time - 1945 - 
emerging from a hair-raising 
and hilarious war as a film- 
cameraman, (“D’you think we 
should be behind enemy 
lines?^. Joyce stopped perfor- 
ming and from then on her mar- 
riage to Jules was paramount. 

A committed American (es- 
pecially during her Joqg period 
In Europe), she and her hus- 
band were among the first to 
sense that foe emphasis in foe 
film business was moving away 
from the big studios, and in 1952 
they left for Paris (where Jules 
and Jacques Tati formed a part- 
nership). Joyce first learnt flu- 


ent French and then embraced 
French cultural life. 

The next shift was to London 
in 1957 where our two lives 
merged; first because of busi- 
ness, bot vety rapidly we formed 
an enduring friendship. 

We were together on a daily 
- basis for some 20 years and 
shared many hi ghs and lows, 
ttongh not once do I recall 
Jdyfce Buck recounting her 
problems or complaining about 
any misfortune. Self-absorption 
and whingeing were not her 
style and from her, an Ameri- 
can, I learnt to keep a stiff 
upper hp and to apply more lip- 
stick in times of trouble. 

Joyce Buck was an experi- 
enced and gifted interior de- 
signer and she took me under 
bar wing when I (hitherto a gyp- 
sy) embarked on foe task of 
making a home for my growing 
family in London. She oould 
have gone to work and in six 
months delivered a ravishing 
house; instead, she walked me 
through museums (to see the 
best), through dirty basements, 
cluttered back rooms and flea 
markets (to find the affordable), 
and I learnt patience as foe took 
me to obscure craftsmen “fixing” 
thing s in parts of London I 
didn’t know existed. 

Her method of teaching was 
subtle and tactful and she hap- 
pily released me into a plea- 
surable lifetime of working 
alone. But I could never match 
her eye for beauty or a bargain. 

She also taught me to dress. 
She had a seemingly effortless 
perfection of appearance (she 
and Coral Browne were the 
most exclusively shod women I 
ever met). She instinctively 
knew how things ought to be as 
she gamely took on London, Mfe 
and manners. 

I don’t recall which, but she 
was either my best man or she 
: me away at my wedding to 
: in Dublin. The ' 



Buck; she instinctively knew how thills ought to be 


party acquired poets, singers, ac- 
tors, a politician or two and con- 
siderable riff-raff as it wound its 
way through the Dublin night. 

At five m foe morning, in a 
room the tike of which she 
could never have seen before 
(different wallpaper on each 
wall, stars on foe ceiling and 
alarming linoleum on foe floor, 
an unknown child asleep in an 
arm-chair), she found herself 
seated at a table groamngunder 
Guinness bottles. Harry Brogan 
- a wonderful Abbey actor 
who’d taken quite a shine to 
Joyce -shouted to her over yet 
another spirited rendering of 
“The Holy Ground”, “Did you 
ever read Finnegan’s WakeT 
“No," she replied, taking a 
dainty sip of Guinness from a 
bottle and bestowing on him an 


enslaving smile, “but I rather feel 
Fm in it" 

Vfe once landed in a clearing 
in a jungle with a mountain of 
Gucci luggage. She realised 
that we had misjudged foe sit- 
uation and sent foe luggage 
back to the city, retaining only 
essentials. Which was how, once 
filming was over, she waved me 
off to an uncertain fate - “it'll 
be such an adventure, I wish I 
could come" - in which I was 
one of the few people to attempt 
the source of the Orinoco in an 

Yves St Laurent safari suiL 
She taught me to be game for 
anything while staying as 
gussied up as possible. 

When our paths diverged 
and she returned to America, I 
aonreciated with retief that 
i was right when he said 


"The best effect of a fine per- 
son is felt long after wc have left 
their presence." 

Slut Phillips 

Joyce Buck was always beauti- 
ful, intelligent, generous, writes 
Lauren Bacall. She had gra ce, 
integrity, a great gift for friend- 
ship and. to top it off. wiL 

we were friends for more 
than50yeais. 

I remember, as wc waited in 
the wings of the Lyceum 
Theatre to audition for a play 
caDed Franklin Street (by Ruth 
and Gus Goetz), looking at 
this gid- Joyce Gates (her stage 
name) - hoping we would not 
read for the same part as she. 
with her beauty, was sure to get 
it As it happened we were 
both cast in foe play , which was* 

directed by George S.Kauftuanr 
We were 17 years old. 

Through a stroke of luck we 
ended up in California at rough- 
ly the same time and it was there 
that our friendship solidified. 
Two aspiring actresses, me un- 
der contract to Howard Hawks, 
Joyce beginning to make in- 
roads of her own. On one oc- 
casion she accompanied me on 
a drive up Bogie's street off Sun- 
set Boulevard to see if the 
lights were on in his house. This 
was followed by collapsing in 
hysterical laughter - as only 18- 
year-old girls can. 

When I went to London to 
work and live for a year, it was 
Joyce who found me a house 
and showed me her antique 
haunts with which to furnish my 
home. She had charmed Lon- 
don as she did California - no 
one ever knew Joyce without In- 
coming devoted to her. 

Joyce Ruth Getz, actress and in- 
rerior designer bom Chicago 17 
■fyri 1925; married 1945 Jules 
Buck (one daughter); died San- 

l 1996° niCa ’ Cali ^ ornia 13 


Rabbi Hugo Gryn 


Rabbi Hugo Gryn had the gift 
of humorous encapsulation, 
something which could be very 
funny indeed while carrying a lit- 
tle reminder of foe valley of foe 
shadow through which he bad 
walked, writes Edward Pearce 
[further to the obituary by Albert 
H. Friedlander on 20 Ain 


em Ukraine. They rame to ia vB 


l August], 
torvofthe 


He would tell the story of l 
chicken and the pig who es- 
caped from a farm in foe west- 


said foe chicken (most of 
Hugo’s stories had someone 
saying “Listen”). 

“Listen. Between us we could 
keep these people in ham and 
eggs for a week.” 

“Be quiet will you" said foe 
pig. “Foryou that would be the 
big gesture. For me it would be 
a total sacrifice.” 


No one who worked with 
Hugo will forget foe jokes, foe 
hospitality ana foe generosity of 
spirit. He seemed in religion to 
be pre-eminently liberal, out- 
going and inclusive asking non- 
relkious Jews only to touab base 
without inquisition as to faith. 

He was particularly fond of 
a circle of Anglican. Catholic, 
aon-Conformist and charac- 
teristically, Muslim friends. 


He had spent time in Scot- 
land as a young man and said 
that on entering Cambridge 
was asked where he came from; 
he replied in a Glasgow accent 
“Czechoslovakia". 

As a young rabbi he was 
seized upon in Scotland by a 
community of Free Presbyteri- 
ans who detained him for a 
week, delighted to entertain a 
rabbi and have their biblical He- 


brew improved from foe he 
“outh. But Hugo was that 
of horse. 

Touched at different poii 
his life by Czechoslovakia, ! 
land, Cambridge, foe Araej 
south, India, metropolitan i 
don and the Auschwitz whk 
remembered every day o 
hfe, he was a dear and del 
man whom no one ha 
known will ever forget. 


BIRTHS 

HARMER: On 9 August 19%. to 
Sarah and Roger, a son. Joseph 
Benjamin, a brother for Rebecca and 
Elizabeth. 

ZliCKER: On 15 August 1996, to 
Alison (nee Reuben) and David, a 
daughter. Naomi Sadie. 

DEATHS 

MADDRELL: Barbara, photographer, 
peaceful!?, ia York, on IS August 
1996. awl 91. Widow of Hughjdied 
1969). Cremation on Friday la Au- 
gust at 330pm. Enquiries to J.G. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

— + 

Fielder & Son. telephone 01904 
654460. 

PEAKE; John, on Monday 19 August 
Forever loved by Margaret, Tun and 
James. Service at Woking Cremato- 
rium on TUesday 27 August at I lam. 


No flowas but donations to the 
Sam Bear* Ward Fuad, Weybridge 
Hospital would be welcome, tyo 
Woking Funeral Service, 119-121 
Goldsworth Road, Woking GU21 
1LR- 

AmKKUKescats far Gaxefl* BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages. Deaths, Memo- 
rial serrices. In Memwiam) should be 
sent in writing to the Gazette Editor; 
Tbelndcpaaknt 1 Canada SqmnW Ca- 
nary W&arf, London EM SOL, tele- 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 or fin* d to 
0171-293 2010, and are charged at S6S0 
a Hue (VAT atnL 


Birthdays 

Princess Margaret. 66; Mr John 
Austin-Walker MP, 52; Dame Janet 
Baker, mezzo-soprano, 63; Mr 
Christopher Brasher, athlete and 
newspaper columnist, 68; Mr Don- 
ald Dewar MP, 59; Sir Ronald Gar- 
ride, managmg director and chief 
execu t i ve, the Weir Group, 56; Miss 
Anne Hobbs, tennis player, 17; Sir 
James Holman, High Court judge; 49; 
The Hem Gerald LasceDe*, president, 
British Racing Drivers' dob, 72; Dr 
Thomas McLean, former director. 


Atomic Weapons Research Estab- 
lishment. Mr John Madt&on, film 
and television technologist, S8; Mr 
Barry Norman, broadcaster, 63; Mr 
James Pawsey MP, 63; Mr Kenny 
Rogers, country and western ringer, 
55; Mr Rster MR 58: Lt- 

GenSir Richard Vickers, a Gentle- 
man Usher to the Queen, 68. 

Anniversaries 

Births: St Hands de Sales, bishop, 
1567; William Murdock, inventor, 
1754; Asher Brown Durand, painter 


and engraver, 1796; Jules Michelet, 
hjytoi’tan, 1798; Gustave -Adolphe 
Him, physicist and meteorologist, 
1815; Otto GoUaehmidt, pianist and 
composer, 1829; Roark Whitney 
WIckiiffe Bradford, novelist, 1896; 
WrTKarrt “Count*' Basie, jazz pianist 
and bandleader, 1904. Deaths: Lady 
Mary .Woniey Montagu, author, 
1762; Sir Aston Webb, architect, 
1930; Leonard Constant Lambert, 
composer, 1951; Sir Jacob Epstein, 
sculptor, 1959; Benigno Aquino, 
Philippine politician, awm«wm 3 i«i 
19S3. On this day: Wellington de- 


- - — — W. vu uni UUIUI 

1808; the Mona llai 
stolen from the Louv 
London dock strike end 

fl Defence was suuie 
1939; the Dumbarton i 
ence started, 1944; Ha 
the 50th of the United 

Today is the Feast Da] 


Marimian, Saints Lu» 
and Camcrinm, St Pin 
St Sidonius Apollinari 


Lectures 

Natio&ai Gallery: Jacqueline Lewis, 
H«ses l lift Von Dyck. Equestrian 
nwirait of Charies F, l pm. 

l!! ti f fl 5L Portr8h G * U *T (guided 

Performing Arts: por- 
of actors and museums 1500- 
i8 37". 130pm. 
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mcm mounts the Queen’s Life 
***** Guards, I lam. . 
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Shares soar as lenders signal housemarket boom 




nic cicimi 

and TOM STEVENSON 

Share prices soared to yet an- 
other record high yesterday, 
buoyed by further evidence of 
a pick-up in the housing mar- 
ket and good news from the 
high street and a strong oil 


points higher at 3883.2, a rise 
of 0.5 per cent 
Traders said the increase 
was based on high hopes for a 
continuing housing market 
boom. 

Their views were bolstered 


yesterday by the regular 
monthly survey from the Build- 
ing Societies Association, 
which showed that net mort- 
gage lending in July was 
£1.2bn, some 7 per cent high- 
er than the previous month. 

Even more significantly, new 
mortgage commitments, the 
number of loans which societies 
expect to make in about two 
months' time, were 53,000, the 
highest since March 1994 and 
40 per cent up on a year ago. 

Ron Armstrong, deputy di- 
rector general at the BSA, 
said: “Comparisons with 1995 
are encouraging with net ad- 
vances 68 per cent higher than 


a year ago. Other housing mar- 
ket indicators are look promis- 
ing for future growth in the 
market. Transactions have 
been increasing and house 
prices are also rising.** 

Jonathan Loynes, UK econ- 
omist at HSBC Grcenwell, 
said: “Hie underlying trend is 
clearly upward. The next few 
months should see a strong in- 
crease in activity.” 

But Mr loynes also warned 
of a potential slowdown in the 
run-up to the general election 
next year. 

Analysts were also encour- 
aged by figures showing that 
M4 - die broad measure of 


money supply, including poles 
and coins m circulation, per- 
sonal and co mm ercial h ank 
deposits - slowed to 8.8 per 
cent in the year to June^ao- 
cortfing to the J&hk of Eng- r 
land. Seasonally adjusted- Ml 
grew 0.4 per centra July from - 
June, down from tf.Tper cenr 
in June. 

Lending by banks tmd btnld- 
mg societies continued to in- 
crease. ; . ; 

The slowdown in money stq>- 
ply growth from annual rates 
of 10 per cent in Maw and June 
brought the figure back wilit 
in the governments 3 to 9 per 
cent monitoring range for the 


first thnesmee&si November 
However, ‘the- British. 


was a £539nMBfcreasp in apt: 
sumer ere®- 5a Jrify, 
lending fo-raaj<k. banks W- 
aB. rose in July. . 

Andrew Gatefc an ecosoast 

STUBS, the^^hBnfepigffFOHgL, 

saith^Tbc strigjgdKrfcOnsbmer 
aeaaddhdttematfetqttwfty 
within die ko&^fignre&will he 
seized HpaabfcthC Ba£fc of 
England as a potential threat to 
the inflation target* 

Strong moaey supply growth 
is often seenas a posher to fo- 
ture inflation- and Eddie 
George, Governor of : d»Bask 


of England, has warned that 
interest rates might have to rise 
M rtcontinnes unchecked. 

' Markets were also boosted 
ly expectations, later con- 
firm ed after trading bad fin- 
ishedr tfeaf the^Ua Federal 
Reserve fyould leaye merest 
rates' irnffiarte ffi, ahd a Bnn- 
desbank'csttm German tales 
bdped'&eFT-SE 109 to its sec- 
ond rtc&td high m three days. 

Eartitt Evidence of the re- 
turn Ofttfre consumer feel- 
good 1 acBfr, highlighted by 
unexpectedly strong results 
from Arabs on Monday, gave 
the retag sector a push. Ana- 
lysts sa&iuch strong growth 


from a relatively stable per- 
: former augured well formal® 
cyclically sensitive stores 
groups. . . ... 

Anotherfactor acringm the 

. market’s favour, according to 
• analy sts, was the perception 
foat UK fund managers were 
- sitting on uncomfortably high 
amounts of cash that would 
eventually be allocated to UK 

managers are getting 

fvesy twilxhy about having so 
nmch cash on their hands, ana 
they’re going to have to come 
: -into the market sometime, 

‘ sffldMckPtasoos, a trader a^o- 

dete Generate Stiauss TUrnbulL 


Satellite plans: Talks with promoter underway as broadcaster reveals record profits on £lbn revenue 


Sky set for 
more pay- 
per-view 
boxing 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

BSkyB, the satellite broadcast- 
er, is considering plans to 
broadcast top boxing matches 
on a pay-per-view baas this au- 
tumn, featuring star British 
fighters such as “Prince** 
Naseem Hamed. 

Frank Wbiren, the leading 
British promoter, confirmed 
last night he had talked to 
BSkyB about putting together 
world-level matches featuring 
both British and US boxers. 

“Pay-per-view is not just the 
future, it is a fact now," Mr V&r- 
ren said. “If we don’t broadcast 
fights on pay-per-view, afl die 
major bouts will simply move to 
the US for the money.” 

The broadcasts would mark 
the first pay-per-view events in 
the UK since the controversial 
Bmno-Tyson fight, for which 
650,000 Sky subscribers paid 
either £9.95 or £12.95. BSkyB 
has long hinted it planned far- 
ther PPV events, including 
sport and films. 

BSkyB’s chief executive, Sam 
Chisholm, declined to com- 
ment directly on pay-per-view 


Maxmin back 
with home 
shopping plan 


NIGEL COPE 

Jim Maxmin, the former chief 
executive of Laura Ashley, is 
planning a return to UK retail- 
ing with a home shopping con- 
cept currently on trial in the US. 

Mr Maxmin, who left Laura 
Ashley with a £lm pay-off two 
years ago, is a director of 
Streamline, a Massachusetts 
company which fetches gro- 
ceries, picks up and returns dry 
cleaning returns rented videos 
and handles the family mail 

For a start-up fee of $39 and 
a monthly subscription of $30 
the company takes a family’s 
weekly order and delivers it into 
secure, chilled boxes in cus- 
tomers’ garages. Delivery staff 
gain entry tty punching a code 
into a keypad. 

Backed by Mr Maxmin and 
Saul Steinberg, the legendary 
American entrepreneur behind 


Reliance Insurance, Stream- 
line has been under test in the 
Boston suburbs since 1993. 

Mr Maxmin is now hoping to 
franchise the concept wandwide 
with the UK as his first target 
Speaking from his US home in 
Maine, he said: "This has aQ the 
characteristics of a business for 
the 1990s. There are certain dis- 
tribution channels that are real 

rimnsaur g Ranlcrng and financial 

services is one. Supermarkets 
are another. People spend hours 
each week doing the grocery 
shopping. Ws can save diem that 
discretionary time. Fifteen to 20 
per cent of UK households 
would just eat this up” 

Mr Maxmin has identified 
Esher and Surbiton in Surrey 
and Cbelmsfbrd in Essex as pos- 
sible markets; suburban areas 
where traffic is lighter, making 
delivery mote efficient. 

He hopes to fold franchises 
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plans. “The mechanics of bow 
you do it are in place, and we 
know there is a silent majority 
out there who believe that pay- 
per-view is something they 
want,” he said. 

The news emerged as BSlcyfi, 
40 per cent owned by Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corporation, 
unveiled another set of record 
pre-tax profits, up 66 per cent 
year on year to £257 An, on rev- 
enues that for the first time 
breeched the £ibn mark. 

Analysts said the results 
proved bow lucrative Sky’s 
near-monopoly in pay television 
continues to be, and suggested 
next year s figure couldnse to 
as high as £350m, helped by yet 
another year in which the com- 
pany will benefit from past tax 
losses to avoid mainstream cor- 
poration tax. 

“This is an outstanding fi- 
nancial performance,” Mr 
Chisholm said. He predicted an 
even brighter future for the 
company, following the intro- 
duction of digital television at 
the end of next year. 

“The digital satellite product 
has been foe hottest consumer 
electronics launch in the history 
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costs 
push up 
losses at 
Orange 

CHRIS GODSMAWC 

Business Correspondent 

The costs of building* digital 
mobile phone nctworfcpi^l 
losses at Orange up tty more 
than 40 per cent K» £!25m m 
first half of the year, foe COM- 
pany announced yesterday. &U 
Orange, which floated on foe 
stock market in April. re- 

vealed better than expected 
figures for the growth and ptttf- 
Sbflity of its enstonrer base, 
news which helped to boost its 
flawing sbare price. 


Coming out fighting Sam Chisholm believes there Is a * 
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of the US, and will attract simi- 
lar response here,'’ be said. “Dig- 
ital is a brand new market that 
a lot of people wfll want to get 
into.” He confirmed that BSkyB, 
which broadcasts 30 channels in 
the UK, induding Sky One, is 
OTnwtoingjCTDttydevdtopngin- 
teraedve services cm digital TV 
with Bi; the telecoms giant 
These would include electronic 
banking and home shopping. 

The digital plans call for as 


many-as 200 new channels, fea- 
traing movies, sport and as many 
as 60 channels dedicated to pay- 
per-view: Mr Chisholm declined 
to comment on talks now under 
way between BSkyB and the 
BBC about jointly developing six 
to eight new channels, to be in- 
troduced within foe next year. 
But analysts said the channels 
would be a welcome addition to 
Sky's digital platfoim. 

F1 extech, the pay-TV pro- 




grammer owned 51 per cent by 
giant US cable company TCI, 
is also negotiating for foe right 
to co-develop the BBC offer- 
ings. The two suitors opect the 
BBC to make a decision with- 
in two to three months. 

Mr Chisholm also confirmed 
that heads of agreement had 
been reached with Leo Kerch, 
the Bavarian media mognL to 
cement a pay-TV joint venture 
in Germany. The service, in 


which BSkyB is to nrfetf as 
much as £ 200 m in start-up 
axts, willhe owned 51 per cent 
by Kirch and 49 per cent by Sty. 

“The German deal is an ab- 
sohitetybrilliam one for BSkyB,” 

of a market that has 32 saD^on 
TV bomesand a proven appetite 
for pay television." 

There were some concerns, 
however, that BSkyB may not be 
able to maintain its fast growth, 


Photo&apft*Paul Bulley 


cable as a me^^ pf ^tribut^g 



Bond jailed for three 
years for art fraud 


Revenues from ?<firect“tQ^ 
home sabscriberrrose 25T*sr: 
centra theye^BSte^fcdfCtsff; : 

erafe fte^sanfcJSBd^^^P^Tf 




by 51 per cent in tlw first rix 
months of the year, from 
379,000 to 573 . 0 QQ.Ths was a 
significant improvement on 
competitors Ccllnct and Mer- 
One-2-One, though short 


t 111 lrTuTi J.VTl ; % | « 


market leader, Vodafone. 
Orange’s share of the digital 
mobile market rose slightly, 
from 24.5 per cent to 25.8 per 
cent, though Vodafone's share 
improved tty a bigger margin, to 
32J2 per cent 

Other statistics suggested 
Orange customers have re- 
mained loyal ss the network ex- 
panded. The “chu m" ra te, 
which measures the percentage 
of customers who witch to 
other networks, faS from 18.1 
percent fit the year to Decem- 
ber 1995, to 17.6 per cent in foe 
year to the end of June. 

This compares with a rate of 
25.6 per cent repotted by\bda- 

fonem the spring, though some 

of this represented customers 
who move from one nstafl “ser- 
vice provider" to another wbDc 
; with the network itself, 
surprise was the dight in- 
crease in average taoft&ly rev- 
enues earned -from each 
mbscriber, from £36.51 per 
month to £36i& Jim McChflicity, 
tdecOmmunicatioos analyst at 
stockbroker ABN Amro Hoare 
GcVett, said: “Evotyonewasex- 
pectitigierenne per month fo &fl 
as Orage ekpands. These ^nrcs 
snggpst ift succecding in its 
iftr^oncentrate on 
iB$ic»fpeiQt$&g customers. " 
i^jmi^foiued to roll out 
e^jansion pro- 
^aEcmie^Sdfong 366 base sta- 
ticwi^KhfoSfeiSth aff of the year. 
It said the 

scr^^^^W^ered over 90 per 
The wnk- 

foccc ahnoftifouWed to 3.700. 

Shares m Ctongo have fallen 
Heavily mjecefit weeks. Yester- 
day they rose 6 p to 193p. 
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Jim Maxmin: ’This is a business for the 1990s' 


among food distribution com- avoid the Saturday trip to the 
names but has not rated our sign- supermarket. It visits new cus- 
mga deal with a supermarket tomers to establish their re- 
chain. Tve looked at France, quirements and organise a 
Belgium and Holland and Den- regular shopping list . 
mark and I can’t see why the Customers phone or fax the 
concept won’t apply there.” list through to the company 
Stre amline is aimed prind- once a week, though from next 
pally at higher income, time- month orders can be placed via 
pressed famili es who are foe Internet. The ^oods are de~ 
prepared to pay a premium to livered the following day. 


Short sterling ' I UK medium gilt' 1 US long bond 


Failed Australian businessman 
Alan Bond was jailed for three 
years yesterday for fraud in- 
volving a French impressionist 
painting. 

In sentencing Bond, the Aus- 
tralian judge said foe jail term 
was not the maximum 14-year 
sentence, but it would be like a 
'life sentence” as it would haunt 
the former high-flyer forever. 

Bond, lauded as Australian of 
foe Year after winning the 
America’s Cup yacht race in 

victfon, hisl^^tacer said. 

Bond, whose personal for- 
tune was estimated at A$350m 


sale of Edouard Manet’s La 
Promenade 1 . 

The jury found that Bond, 58, 
had improperly used his poa- 
tion as director of his former 
corporate flagship, Bond Cor- 
poration Holdings, to allow his 
private company to buy La 
Promenade for about A$10m 
less than its value in 1988. 


His private company, D all- 
hold Investments, bought the 
painting for A$2.46m and sold 
it a year later at auction in New 
York for A$17nu 

Judge- Antoinette Kennedy ’ 
said Bond's passion for art and 
his inability to accept foal Band 
Corporation was no longer his 
private fiefdomled to foe fraud 
offences. 

The judge dismissed a daim 
by defence lawyers that a cus- 
todial sentence would kill 
Bond because of his failing 
health. 

An avid art collector in his 
heyday. Bond faces further 
charges associated with the col- 
lapse of hs corporate empire in 
foe eady 1990s. 

He was jafled for two-and-a- 
half years in 1992 after being 
found guilty of inducing a for- 
mer friend to contribute to the 
rescue of a Western Australia 
bank while concealing a A$ 16m 
foe for his own company. 

He served only a few months 
in jail before a second jury 
acquitted him at a retrial. 


investigation 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Corespondent 

Electricity consumers’ groups 
yesterday called for a full-scale 
investigation into foe operation 
of the power generation market 
by the Monopolies and Mereeix 


The Chairmen’s Croup of 
Electricity Consumers’ Com- 
mittees, which coordinates the 
WOtk of 14 regional wnmnrttw^^ 
attacked the prices levied by 
gene rators and said National 

Power and POwerGen, foe two 

largest generating co mpanies, 
should be broken up. 

Arguing that foe generators 

were not passing on lower costs 

to consumers, Ken Prior, foe 
acting chairman of the com- 
mittees, said: “We believe 
there’s fat in generation... 
there’s no incentive for elec- 
tricity companies to negotiate 
hard to get prices down.” 


which sets foe price of power on 
aiialf-bouriy basis -was stffl far 
too influenced by National 
Power and PowerGen. The two 
companies dominate'foe “mid* 
merit” segment of the pool 
which generaUy.detenhines foe 
price at which all other gener- 
ators can then sell their power. 
Mr Prior said he- was disap- 
pointed that cheaper gas gen- 
erators did not have more 
i nfluen ce over the pool price 
mechanism. ■ • * 

The Chairman’s Group said 
it would be putting its to 
Professor LittiecHad, next 
month, and they b&hffid that 
he was sympathetic 'But a 
spokeswoman for fotsrttoriator 
said that he betievedjtt&eni’s 
purchase of gener^g&c- 
ity had increased afijSetefion. 

The Consumera .a&mmi l- 
tees also accused thorearional 
electricity ■ compSBK»: of 

nv inlrmanalt!. '* 






gwnaouiai ms 

unregulated” and still con- 
troUedby National Power and 
PowerGen, which together ac- 
count for around 40 per cent of 

foe market. The two have re- 
duced their share after foe 
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»cphen Littiechild, threatened 
them with a referral to foe Mo- 
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[ National Power sold 4,000 
me ^ watts of capacity to East- 
ern Group, the regional^uppli- 
sold » a 

further 2 , 000 , giving Hastem 9 
per cent of theWkeL 
But Mr Prim- said Eastern's 
acquisiticai had not made much 
difference to foe price mecha- 
to foe generation market 
“We can’t see that it is adding 
to competition,” he said. B 
Jp* Sectricity.Pboj - the 
wholesale electridty market 


phased in over 18 md^hs from 
April 1998. 

Mr Prior said foat ^feur or 
five” Rees were drag^hg foeir 
feet over competition. , and at- 
fo<*ed foe way tb« w^ess had 
oeen organised: *Th^' didn't 
project manage set up " 
committees,” he said. ' 

The electricity' companies 
tave been privatdy tairad of 
foe regulator for tuk raking a 
lead over foe df - 

^mpetition. Yaten% foo 

Grob^ swff Pro- - 

wssorljttiechadlttdiK^tkffla-. - 

enough to prepare customers 

for the change, “IPs d&WjWag . 

foai Offer h»s • ■ 

da campaign” Mr ^ 
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business 


More explanations called for in Refuge deal 


'At the very least, 
there has been a 
highly complacent 
failure adequately to 
explain either the 
methodology or 
processes used in 
arriving at the 
valuations. As a 
result. Refuge and 
its advisers risk 
losing the deaf 


W hen United Friendly and Refuge 
Group announced agreed merger 
terms a couple of weeks back, 
jnost of us were so blinded by the obvious 
logic of the deal that we did not ihinlr to 
iPS 1011 * enns - Refuge's largest share- 
holder, Perpetual, has since been crunching 
the numbers and unless h is convinced other- 


wise at a meeting today with the company 
and_ its advisers, is determined to vote 


against the transaction. Refuge is equally 
tiation of the 


Insistent that a renegotiation of the terms is 
“out of the question" and is confident the 
deal will eventually go through as written. 

T he sto ck market is not so sure. Peipet- 
ual s case is a strong one and Refuge’s eapla- 
n^lkmsMt wholly convdndng.Perpetiia] has 
four bask: problems with the terms. The first 
is that Refuge should have held out for a 
high er valuation of its "orphan estate" - the 
life fund assets which the DTI has agreed 
should belong to shareholders - and that in 
ary c ase, the estate has been inadequately 
represented in the terms of the merger. The 
same is true of the company's pension fund 
surplus. Perpetual claims;" a ranch higher 
proportion of the surplus should have been 
factored into the de al. 

The third contention is that Refuge has 
steamed ahead with the deal without estab- 
lishing or stating what the cost benefits of 
the transaction are or how they, mil be 
shared between policy holders and share- 
holders. Finally, the dividend is unfair, 
claims Perpetual. For United, the forecast 


dividend amounts to the whole of distrib- 
utable profits. For Refuge, it is only two- 
thirds. On the face of iL then. Refuge 
shareholders should be getting a majority of 
the combined group, not the minority they 
are served up with. 

Refuge and its advisers, Phoenix Securi- 
ties, have answers to all these points, but they 
are not as robust as you might expect. More- 
over, they are more in the nature of excuses 
t han convincing explanations. On the size of 
the orphan estate, for instance, they say that 
this is the maximum the DTI would allow, 
and that the DTTs word is final. On the 
other hand. Perpetual may be right to claim 
that a more vigorous, determined and less 

United Friendly surplus was 
valued at only £275m when the DTI first pro- 
nounced on it some while back. Eventually 
it was negotiated up to £500m. 

Then there is the unexplained fact that the 
estate was discounted by 20 per cent for the 
purposes of valuing Refuge. Why? Even 
more perplexing is Refuges refusal to dis- 
close what size of pension fond surplus has 
been factored into the valuation, or how this 
was established. This might reasonably be 
thought of as a quite insulting omission, but 
there’s worse. It is the old fall-back position 
that these are complex businesses, nard for 
the likes of you ana me to understand. Dear, 
oh, dear. 


There is a real possibility that Refuge and 
: been caugl 


its advisers have been caught napping here. 


that it has taken Perpetual to point h out to 
them, and that they are now too embar- 
rassed to admit it. Ai the very least, there 
has been a highly complacent failure to 
explain adequately either the nature of the 
methodology or processes used in arriving 
at the valuations. As a result. Refuge and its 
advisers risk losing the deal. 


T he stock market is horribly prey to fads 
and no more so than in the new issues 
arena, two years ago falling interest raxes 
had the City queuing lip to invest in builders 
and property companies. Eventually the 
quality of the offerings deteriorated so 
much that even the better companies ended 
up slashing the price just to gel the 
issue away. 

The hotel sector is in the middle of that 
process, with Lonrbo’s Princess Metropole 
operation and now Thistle Hotels due on 
the block next month, both asking share- 
holders for in excess of £5 00m. Granada 
is hoping to raise another £lbn selling its 
Exclusive chain to a market that has 
already shelled out half as much on the 
flotations of Millennium & Copthorne, 
Jarvis. Cliveden and MacDonald Hotels. It 
is no wonder that Intercontinental is hav- 
ing second thoughts about the d£but it had 
planned for next spring. 

The difference between the hotel sector's 
rash to the market and the fads that pre- 
ceded it lies in the fundamental attractions 


of a business enjoying the biggest upswing 
in trading for years. Demographic trends and 
the massive growth of tourism, moreover, 
suggest the good news may continue for sev- 
eral years veL 

London is benefiting more than any- 
where from the booming tourist market, a 
factor that will stand Thistle in good stead 
when it sets out its pitch to potential 
investors. Two thirds of its profits come from 
the capital where it is enjoying soaring occu- 
pancy and room rates. 

Longer term, the outlook for the indus- 
try appears just as bright with increasingly 
rich travellers from the Far East displaying 
an insatiable appetite for European culture 
which, thanks to sterling's weakness, they are 
finding relatively cheap. 

Al home the grey pound is being spent 
more and more on weekend breaks away, 
which pleases hoteliers who earn a much toi- 
ler margin from the leisure market than they 
can squeeze out of sophisticated corporate 
buyers. 

Those factors together with an almost 
total lack of investment in new hotel capac- 


ity during the IWOs should keep the sector 


on a roll long enough for Lonrho and This- 
tle to secure successful floats. 


B ritish Airways' proposed tie-up with 
American Airlines would appear to 
have hit a pocket of turbulence that neither 
! side bad been expecting. It is wet) known that 


the President of the Board of Trade Ian 
Lang, the Office of Fair Trading and almost 
every airline in Britain and the US other 
than the bride and groom have the deepest 
of reservations. 

But at least it seemed that Sir George 
Young, the Transport Secretary, was on BAs 
side. Until now. 

The go-ahead for the BA- American 
alliance Is contingent upon Britain and the 
US agreeing a wider “open -skies" deal 
across the Atlantic after some foe years of 
on-off negotiations. Without one, the other 
cannot happen since the price for allowing 
the two dominant transatlantic carriers to 
jump into bed it to give everyone else, 
notably other US airlines, a better crack at 
the market. 

Sir George's negotiators, however, appear 
to he playing hardball with their opposite 
numbers in the US. In advance of resump- 
tion of talks next week, they have told their 
American counterparts that the deal being 
demanded by the US - fifth freedom rights 
to fl>* into Heathrow, pick up and then con- 
tinue on ti> anywhere in Europe - is unac- 
ceptable unless the US grants cabotage to 
UK airlines, that is the right to operate 
domestic US services. 

Now this may simply be posturing, a 
negotiating stance to extract the best deal 
for Britain. But the UK dropped cabotage 
from its wish list many moons ago and so 
it is not an issue, except to Virgin Atlantic. 
All veiv odd. 


Share of 


new home 
loans falls 


at Halifax 


nic cicum 


Halifax Buflding Society said 
yesterday that its refusal to 
enter the home loans price war 
had cut its share of net mortgage 
lending to barely 3 per cent of 
.the market over the first half of 
Vthisyear. 

Excluding its acquisition of 
Banque Paribas' UK mortgage 
book, this contrasts sharply 
with its dominant 20 per cent 
share of the existing home loans 
market Halifax's net mortage 
lending was £585m, and the 
gross figure, ignoring loan re- 
demptions, was £4.8bn - a 14. 1 
per cent share of the marker 
Mike Blackburn, chief exec- 



MfkB Blackburn: WUI profit 
from affordable share 


utive at Halifax, said: “We are 
looking for asset quality and 
future profitability. 

“My judgement is that future 
profitability will not come to 
.V. tho InrPKl rnar- 


pron lability wui not w 
those who have the largest mar- 
ket share of the lending market. 
1 %..* Hihn ran afford the snare 


KCl SUiUC VI Uis — . 

but who can afford the snare 

* Despite the unwillingness of 
many borrowers to switcbUieir 

mortgages away from Halifax m 

view onts impending flotation, 
others were using lower mort- 
gage interest rates to speed up 
their capital repayments' 
leaving their standing orders un- 
changed at higher levels. 

Mr Blackburn's comments 

came as Halifax nnveiled a nse 


in first-half pre-tax profits of 6 
per cent to £649m. The society 
said that it was still well on tar- 
get for its stock market flotation 
in the summer of next year. 

Jon Braids, rhaiman at Hal- 
ifax, said: “These results reflect 
farther the steady progress at the 
Halifax, achieved while manag- 
ing the continuing integration of 
Leeds Permanent, the planned 
acquisition of Clerical Medical 
and the proposal conversion.” 

The society said that its prof- 
its figures were achieved with- 
out writing off the mortgage 
incentives on offer to potential 
borrowers over several years, 
unlike some lenders. 

Roger Boyes, group finance 
director, said that over the past 
six months these had reduced 
Halifax’s profits by £64m. Since 
1994. the accumulated differ- 
ence in the society’s profits was 
£295m, he added 

Retail saving balances tose by 
£738m compared with about 
£2_5bn last year. Mr Blackburn 
said this was largely due to the 
society in forming its savers that 
withdrawals from their accounts 
would not affect Ibeir free-shaie 
distribution at de-mutualisation. 

Halifax has increased the 
number of its current account 
balances to more than 1.4 mil- 
lion, a increase of 14 per cent. 
Ahhrmg h its share of the current 
account market, including high 
street banks, is just 3 per cent 
the society claimed that its “new- 
to-bankmg” share of the market 
was a far higher 8 per cent. 

Mr Blackburn added that 
the society's confidence in the 
current bousing market meant 
that while it has closed 11 of its 
estate agency branches, ft had 
acquired another 43 from 
Alliance & Leicester, mostly in 
the South of England. 

Some 2^00 bead-office staff 
in Halifax and Leeds have lost 
their jobs in the wake of the 
merger with Leeds Permanent 
last year, with more planned. 
But Mr Blackburn said that 
1 , 000 jobs were being created as 
Halifax expands into telephone- 
based insurance sales. 


Thatcher feared De Lorean backlash 
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Key players (from 
toft): Kettti Joseph; 
Leon Britten; 
Humphrey Atkins; 
John Bantam; 

Roy Mason; 

James Prior; 
Patrick Jenkin; and 
Margaret Thatcher 


The Thatcher government 
pumped millio ns of pounds Of 
taxpayers' money into the 
doomed De Lorean car plant in 
west Belfast because scrapping 
the project would have made it 
difficult to justify continued sup- 
port for the stale-owned British 
Leyland and the Harland & 
W>lff shipyard. 

Ministers were also petrified 
that puffing the ping on the £70m 
venture would be seen as an act 
of “betrayal” by Northern Ireland’s 
nationalist co mmun ity and serve 
as a recruitment drive for the 
PTOviaooa] IRA. 

The extraordinary political 
machinations that lay behind the 
r«tlaghan government's deci- 
sion to launch the project and the 
Thatcher adnHmstradon’s des- 
perate attempts to keep ft alive 
emerge from the first full exam- 
ination of hitherto secret Cabi- 
net papers and affidavits ma d e 
public last week by a New York 
judge. 

The southern district court of 
New York ra ted th at 250 separate 
documents, from Cabinet min- 
utes and confidential memoran- 
da to depositions from witnesses 
including Baroness Thatcher, 
the frxxoGx prime minister, should 
be made public as part of the le- 
' action bema brought bv the 


Cabinet papers reveal that pulling out of the doomed car plant could have 
jeopardised the future of British Leyland. Michael Harrison reports 


grounds ody. The De Lorean ven- 
ture has become something of a 
symbol for HMCs economic 
ccmmitmeiit to Northern Ireland 
and especially to the minority 
community there.” 

In a subsequent video-taped 
deposition, given in 1992 to 
James Zirin, Arthur Andersen’s 
New York lawyer, Mr Atkins said 
li nn discussion of the loan guar- 
antee had come shortly after 
the death of the IRA hunger strik- 
er Bobby Sands. He had been 
buried near the factory and the 
whole area was convulsed in ri- 
ots and attacks bn local factories, 

mrtiiriing ltw» De I o nean p lan t 

“The terrorist organisations, 
particularly the IRA, found it eas- 
ier to recruit support for their ter- 
rorist operations in areas of 
unemployment than in other 
areas,” Mr Atkins said. Asked 
whether this argued in favour of 
additional funds, he replied: “In- 
deed it efid. It was one of the many 
factors." 

Approval for public funds to 


build the extravugpnt gull-winged 
carwasgiven at a crucial meeting 
of the uribghan Cabinet on 26 
July, 1978 at which then then 
Norhem Ireland Secretary Roy 
Mason argued strongly in its 
favour. The largely Cafoohc west 
Belfast had 35-40 per cent male 
unemployment and was in “real 
dar^rqtdq aena ati n g into ariat- 
to". The best counter to the in- 
fluence ofthe IRA m the area was 


tarn for McKinseys and later to 
be knighted after serving as the 
CBTs director general look a dif- 
ferent view. In a 13- page report 
submitted just eigh t days earlier, 
be warned the Cabinet that it was 
“an extraordinarily risky ven- 
ture" and “ambitious to sav the 
least". 

In a subsequent deposition in 
1990 , Sir John said: “There are 
very few projects vdiere hindsight 


There are very few projects where 
hindsight and foresight seem quite so 
clearly aligned’ - Sir John Banham 


to provide new jobs. “It was there- 
fore of the utmost political, serial 
and psychological importance 
that the project should go ahead. 
This would be a hammer blow to 
the IRA. Imfirectly.it would save 
soldiers’ lives," he said. 

J ohn Banham, then a consul- 


and foresight seem quite so dear- 
fy aligned." 

Mis Thatcher had her fore- 
bodings as well although initial- 
ly her reaction was poatiue. In her 
video-taped affidavit, she says: 
“We had seen pictures of the 
design of a car and it looked as 


if it could be a marvellous joy to 
anv young person who could 
afford iL It was really a rather 
dashing car.” 

Bui she soon became suspi- 
cious: “If anyone comes to me lor 
money again and again and again 
and again, naturally I begin to 
question the wisdom of the 
original derision and naturally 1 
am reluctant to give taxpayers' 
money." 

Dc Lorean had aheadjy soaked 
up £50m by the time the fust de- 
maud for an extra £21m landed 
in July, 1980. It was discussed that 
month by the Cabinet econom- 
ic affairs committee, chaired by 
the then Industry Secretary Sir 
Keith Joseph. 

Mr Allans told the committee 
that there was “considerable risk 
that the prqect might pave com- 
mercially unsuccessful given the 
very changed economic circum- 
stances of the motor industry". But 
he went on: “To refuse support 
would undoubtedly have an impact 
cm the security situation in North- 


ern Ireland at a time of year when 
emotions were in am case running 
high." Within seven months De 
Lorean wushadt with the begging 
bowl ihis time asking for the gov - 
ernment to guarantee a £ 10m 
loan, in a letter to the Prime Min- 
ister dated 3 February, WSl. Mr 
Atkins sakL “1 am convinced that 
forreasonsmam^speesilfaNarth- 
cm Ireland we should axedc to this 
request.” 

Three days later Sir Keith 
penned a private memo saying 
that if the government refused it 
would be Warned. “The longer- 


term future of tbc project 
if it is to 


auditors, Arthur Andersen. 

hi a memorandum ito the Cab- 
inet’s economic affairs commit- 
tee dated 2 February, 1981 - 12 
months before De Lorean’s col- 
fapse-the then Northern Ireland 
Secretary Humphrey Atk i ns said : 
‘Tb let thisproject go now would 
be seen, particularly by the mi- 
nority community, as betrayal in 
the one area, economic devel- 
opment, where the Government 
could act positively. (It would no 
doubt be contrasted with our con- 
tinuing support for the largely 
Ptotestant Hadand and Wolff and 
unhappy comparisons would cer- 
tainly be drawn with our current 
support of BL).” 

Referring to a request from De 

Lorean for the government to 
guarantee a £10m bank loan, Mr 
Atkins went on: “Purely com- 
mercial considerations would 
suggest that die case for putting 
more assistance into De Lorean 
is, at best, doubtful But we can- 
not settle this on c omme rci a l 



John De Lorean: His gufl-winged car project was ‘an extraonflnarfiy risky venture’ 


remains uncertain but, if it is to 
fail the committee agrees with 
the Secretary of Stare that this 
must be seen to be demonstra- 
bly the responsibility of Mr De 
Lorean and not thc fault of the 
government." 

In a handwritten note at the 
lop of the memo Mrs Thatcher 
added: "I Like it this is the last 
{double underlined] help we 
give to this unwise project." 

It was not In December, 19S1, 
the loan guarantee was about to 
run out and De Lorean was bade 
cap in hand yet again asking fox 
a SR-mumh extenion and a frather 
£5m top up to the facility. But by 
this time the Cabinet ptaycre had 
c hang e d . Jim ftior had taken over 
fiom Mr Atkins as Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, Sir Keith bad 
handed over as Industry Secretary 
to Patrick Jenkin, and Lean Brit- 
tan had become Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury. 

Mr Prior told his colleagues 
that “in commercial terras it 
would make little sense to end 
the project at this stage". It was 
to be a short-lived reprieve. 
Within a month De Lorean’s fi- 
nancial position had deteriorat- 
ed to an alarming degree. On 21 
January, 1982 Mr Prior told 
Cbbinet that without a farther in- 
jection of £47m De Lorean 
would have to cease trading in 
eight days. A month later De 
Lorean was put into recehurehip. 

The cruetiesi irony was lhai af- 
ter all the symbolism invested in 
De Lorean, it self-destructed 
without handing the IRA a prn- 
paganda victory. As Mr Prior told 
Cabinet on 28 January 19S2, "So 
tor there have been no adverse 
political consequences in North- 
era Ireland." 
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achieved m the remainder w the 

year'’, Ms von Hentschd expects 
Data Cell to have to undertake 
further work on its software 
products to make them fuDy 
compatible with those of Media 
Cybernetics, which will hit this 
year's figures. 

However, she has Upgraded 
her forecast for next year to a 
profit of £500,000, compared 
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EU minister in talks to 
defuse VW state aid row 


Gunter Rsxrodt, the German 
Economics Minister, and Karel 
van MSett, the European Com- 
petition Minister, have agreed 
to meet earlier than planned in 
a bid to defuse a simmering row 
over state aid payments to 
Volkswagen, the German car 
manufacturer. 

Hie dispute centres on a 
DM91 (£40m) aid payment 
made to Volkswagen by Kurt 
Biedeokppf, the Saxony Prime 
Minister, who claimed the state 
stood to lose 23,000 automotive 
jobs in Mosel and Chemimz if 
it did not pay. 

The minister and the EU 
official spoke on the phone 
yesterday and agreed to an 
earlier meeting on Friday in- 
stead of next Tuesday. Their 
conversation was an effort to 
create a constructive foundation 
for a solution and “calm things 
down a bit", the EU said. 


The European Commission 
says it considers the aid to be 
illegal and that the onus is on 
German authorities to resolve 
the dispute over funding. “The 
subsidies are illegal They must 
end. The bait is in the German 
court," a Commission spokes- 
man said. 

The spokesman added: “The 
Commission has every right to 
talre an interest in public sub- 
sidies paid to the Ge rman man- 
ufacturer. Failure to respect 
[the Commission's] decision 
would have significant reper- 
cussions on the functioning of 
the single European market." 

The Commission maintains 
that allowing the Saxony subsidy 
would cause a string of demands 
for similar subsidies in east 
Germany. It says that, until the 
amount is repaid, it will block 
other requests by VW for sub- 
sidies. It also said that rivals in 


public procurement bids might 
take legal action to exclude 
VW from public tenders. 

The German government 
accepts Saxony's arguments 
that the payouts are justified, 
but believes the state went too 
far by defying the order from 
Brussels, an Economics Ministry 
spokesman said. The govern- 
ment has become worried that 
the dispute will spur anti-EU 
sentiment in the country. 

Mr van Miert said: “You 
cannot smpfy break the law and 
tope the European Commis- 
sion wffl dose its eyes. This 
would be the end of (he inter- 
nal market in Europe." 

Yesterday's telephone con- 
versation with Mr van Miert was 
Mr Rexrodt’s first official act 
altera 10-week bout of malaria. 
Neither side would comment on 
its hopes for a satisfactory 
outcome. 
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The UK and France have told the European Commission 
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roan EU investigation of the deal A Department of Trade 
Industrystotement said the two governments had told the C 
mission “it would not be appropriate for the exclusively miii 
aspects of the transaction to be notified to or considered bv 
EU Commission under the EC Merger Regulation". The i 
venture will be called Matra BAe Dynamics. 1 


• Russia appeared ready to sign a new diamond trade conn 
with De. Beers Gmtal Selling Organisation, said tlx: chairman, Ni 
Oonenhcimer. ^hev [Rircani n > 
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Oppenbcimer. “They [Russia] are looking to raise capital on W 
era markets and a key factor in that wfl] be the CSO. he said. 1 
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e^ire last year of Russia's previous contract with the CSO we 
enea investor confidence in the diamond market, hut buova 
was restored after the rieninc in February of a memorandun 

and the Russian goveromei 
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stowing th at gro wth slowed to an annualised rate of8.6 per cen 
July, down from 9.6 percent to June. It attributed the slowdowi 
growth to the dampening effect of public sector cash transacts 


• Tloxi^ Group, the Imperial Chemical Industries’ suhsidu 
and Yu Gang Co of Omngqurag have ended discussions cm foi 
mg a joint venture to produce titanium dioxide in China. 


• CooitanMs has agreed to sell its Thubmans architectural cc 

mgs busmras m Australia to South Africa's Barlow for £17m. Co 
faulds said the aerospace, industrial and heavy duty coatii 
businesses of Courtaulds Coatings in Australasia and South-e 
Asia are unaffected by the sale. 
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Can anything now stop BSkyB? 

ligned stocks at flotation 18 months The Investment Column act war ac it rr m rinnAc m nwnr 


independent -wedn^ 


From being one of the City’s most ma- 
ligned stocks at flotation 18 months 
ago, BSkyB has rarely looked back 
since, soaring to an all-time high this 
week in expectation of record profits 
for the year to June. Sam Chisholm, 
chief executive, duh obliged yesterday, 
unveiling £257m in pre-tax profits, a 
dividend of 5.5p, and revenues above 
£lbn for the fust time. 

The shares, trading at a whopping 
535p. up from just 3Wp at flotation, have 
seemed to defy' gravity, especially since 
BSkyB clinched a deal to jointly develop 
pay-TV in Germany with Bavarian 
mogul Leo Kirch earlier this year. It 
helped, too, that the Office of Rur Trad- 
ing gave the company a dean bill of 
health following an investigation into al- 
legations of monopolistic behaviour. 

Can anything now stop BSkyB? The 
company has the best programming from 
Hollywood and the world of sport, the 
best management subscription system 
in the country, and the only viable en- 
cryption technology for the scrambling 
and unscrambling of TV signals. 

Importantly, it has proven it can in- 
crease subscription prices every year, 
on the back of new progr amming . This 
year, viewers get the Winter Channel 
the Weather Channel, and seven new 
services from the Granada-BSkyB 
joint venture. The cash flow allows pro- 
gramme purchase budgets to rise yet 
further, enticing new subscribers and 
sending revenues higher. Sam 
Chisholm calls it the “virtuous circle". 

There arc a few worries on the hori- 
zon, all the same. Up until now, BSkyB 
has generated the bulk of its revenues 
from its charges to direct-to-home 
(DTH) viewers (those equipped with 
satellite dishes). But more than half of 
net new subscribers are now getting 
their Sky Television channels via cable, 
which generates lower revenues per 
household than DTH. 

BSkyB faces some big bills in the next 
few years. The first will be as much as 
£2DUm to develop DF1. its German 
pay-TV venture. Then it will have to 
meet the costs of introducing digital 
satellite in the UK. which no one has 
been able to reliably quantify. 

There is no problem with the big in- 
vestment demands: Sky has virtually no 
debt and generates pre-tax profits of 
nearly £9 a second But the amazing prof- 
it margins of late don't look sustainable. 

Of course, BSkyB has been under- 
estimated before. It could be that t be 
company manages to migrate its exist- 
ing near-monopoly from analogue to 
digital, maintaining its profit margins. 

There must be a risk, however, that 
the expected profits of £320m in 
1996,7. or 17.1p a share, will be the end 
of the red-hot growth period for 
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BSkyB, as it settles into being a big, 
profitable but more mature broad- 
caster. That would make the forward 
multiple of awhopping31 times earn- 
ings look demanding. 

Orange is still a 
leap of faith 

Markets can be cruel to recently floated 
growth stocks if they are priced too ag- 
gressively and Orange has been no ex- 
ception. Investors who paid 205p in 
April's flotation have had a nail-biting 
time over the past few weeks, watch- 
ing the share price climb to a peak of 
254p, only to dive to a low of 173p. The 
future apparently wasn’t as “bright” for 
shareholders as the company's unde- 
niably stick publicity had suggested. 
Yesterday things began to perk up 
a g ain , even though Orange reported a 
40 per cent increase in its half-yearly 
losses to £125 The share price 
climbed 6p to 193p. 

The problem investors have been ex- 
periencing is that not even Orange’s im- 


pressive technological wizardry has al- 
lowed anyone to travel into the future 
to see how much of the company’s un- 
deniable promise can be translated into 
hard profits. 

Optimists can point to a mass of sta- 
tistics which show Orange’s impressive 
customer loyalty. “Chum" rate - the 
pace at which customers switch to other 
networks - fell from 1S.1 per cent in 
the first half of 1995 to 17.6 per cent 
in the first six months of this year. That 
compares with Vodafone's last pub- 
lished figure of 25.6 percent at the end 
of March and 30 per cent for CellneL 

More i mpressi ve is the fact that 
Orange's average monthly revenue 
earned from each customer rose from 
£36.51 to £36.86. It may not seem much, 
but analysts bad expected revenue 
per head to fall as lower-spending cus- 
tomers joined the network. So not only 
are Orange’s customer loyal, they are 
also -probably - better customers than 
those of some other networks in terms 
of spending power. 

Thai's the good news. According to 
more pessimistic analysts, however, 
there is an equally worrying downside. 
The Gty consensus is that Orange will 
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lose £250m this year, up from£1405m 
last year as it continues to spend 
heavfly on buikSng its network. By any- 
one’s standards these are big numbers. 
Vbdafime, on the other hand, wiD make 
around £5 00m just from its UK oper- 
ations, with Celine t expected to make 
£230m. Investors are unfikefy to see any 
profits worth mentioning until 2998- 
99, and dividends may come later stilL 
Orange remains a leap of faith. 

Takare suffers in 
care confusion 

The past jear has been bloody for pri- 
vate nursmg home groups, but few have 

suffered as badly as Takare, biggest to 
the sector. Standing at 225p last Sep- 
tember, the shares have since crashed 
to 136p, up 5p yesterday. The well-pub- 
licised squeeze on local authority 
funding has hit the group particularly 
hard, heavily dependent as it is on so- 
da] service department budgets. 

After more than three years of op- 
eration, the problems associated with the 
Community Care Act, which devolved 
financing of the elderly to local au- 
thorities, show fittie sign of resolution. 
The system appears tobe in paralysis in 
parts of the country tike Liverpool, chok- 
ing up hospitals with old pk)ple who 
should be in homes. Thkare’s occupan- 
cy levels have been hh accordingly, fining 
4 points to 92.4 per cent in established 
homes during the six months to June. 
With a big opening programme, Takare 
is highly ge ar ed to occupancy and this 
relatively modest drop has had a dis- 
proportionate effect on the interim fig- 
ures. Pre-tax profits slumped 13 per cent 
to £8.66m in the half year. 

The occupancy problems, which 
have been concentrated in some of the 
start-up homes, have now prompted a 
radical change in strategy. Thkare is 
dumping its new build appr oa ch in 
favour of acquisitions. Management 
reckons iL could live with up to 80 per 
cent gearing if the right deals come 
along, giving it firepower of around 
£l00m, although it is ruling out hos- 
tile bids like Westminster Health- 
care’s till at Goldsborough. 

At the same time. Takare plans to 
sweat existing assets by courting more 
private payers and high dependency 
residents, while offering more services 
from homes, such as meals on wheels, 
and district nursing. 

The strategy makes sense, but with 
political uncertainties continuing, the 
external climate remains cloudy. Prof- 
its of around £18m this year would give 
a forward multiple of 12. Hold. 


Sharp-tongued Chisholm 

aims a blow at Panmure 


City Diary 

John Willcock 


Sam ChisboJm. chief execu- 
tive of BSkyB, put a good- 
natured boot into Anthony 
de Larrinaga of Panmure 
Gordon at the analyst's 
meeting yesterday. 

Mr de Larrinaga has been 
advising dients to sell BSkyB 
for months, even as the share 
has charged ahead to 535p. 

He t hinks the shares in Ru- 
pert Murdoch’s money mach- 
ine are worth, at most, 450p. 

As the meeting proceeded, 
Mr Chisholm swatted the 
doubting de Larrinaga: u You 
go ahead and continue to 
make your dients poorer." 

John Gmaihajgh and his 
colleagues at PR outfit City 
of London will be celebrat- . 
ing with a bottle or three of 
Pinot Noir 1982 from the 
Coldstream vineyard in Vic- 
toria, Australia today. 

The firm is due to receive a 
cheque for £100,000, thanks 
to an investment in toe Cold- 
stream vineyard two-years 

ago which has come spectacu- 
larly right. 

But it did not go quite as 
planned, admits Mr Green- 
nalgh. “Wfe invested £260,000 
two years ago in order to use 
Coldstream to build a finan- 
cial services arm in Australia. 
The asset value of toe shares 
covered the price. But now 
Southcorp (a big Australian 
wine maker) has bought 
Coldstream, and the invest- 
ment has been a winner." 

Other shareholders in 
Coldstream include members 
of the Coldstream Guards, 
Mr Greenhalgh adds. City of 
London, which gained pro- 
motion from the USM to a 
full listing this month, has 
another £5m invested in vari- 
ous situations, including a 
chunk of Signet it bought 
three years ago. At this rate, 
Mr Greenhalgh will be trad- 
ing spin doctoring for invest- 
ment trust status. 

Get fit with the Lord Mayor 
of London. Sir John Chal- 
strey is railing on eveiyone in 
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Keith Bradshaw, chairman of Takare, the M 

group, is justly proud of the success of his company. ButMr 
&Ste4^rfTBinnuigham machinist, is alsoj director 
of a chain of motor dealers in the Midlands, and of BLi 
Industries. The latter business is beloved of heavy metal 
“musicians" - such as the grungy fictional combo Spinal Tap 
(above) - as It makes amps, speakers and keyboards for HM 
bands, with exports to Germany and Japan. 

Mr Bradshaw declared; “Its the one I get a ml 

Selling imported cars or a service business like this [ Takare J 

is all very well, but Brum was founded on making things. 


the City to support the Cor- 
poration’s “Good health to 
toe City and the Nation" day 
on Saturday 7 September. 

Sadly, this does not mean 
that the Lord Mayor wUl be 
shedding his ermine and 
stepping into Mr Motivator- 
style lycra. However, a 
spokeswoman says: “He’s a 
teen swimmer. He’s a very 
keen walker, and he’s gone 
to Scotland for his holidays." 

The battle of toe Barings 
books is hotting up. The al- 
legedly definitive version of 
the merchant bank's collapse 
by John Gappcr and Nick 
Denton, due out on 23 Sep- 
tember, is being pre-empted 
by two paperbacks. 

' In what Mr Gapper, the 
Financial Timcs'% urbane 
banking editor, suspects is “a 
spoiler", Stephen Fay's hard- 
back The Collapse of Baring?. 
published last February, is - 


b eing put out again as a pa- 
perback in a fortnight's time. 

Not to be outdone, Nick 
Leeson’s own tome. Rogue 
Trader. . ghost-written by Ed- 
ward Whitley and also pub- 
lished last February, is due to 
appear as a paperback. 

Mr Gapper is uti flustered 
about the fate of his.-l/l that 
Glitters; The Fall of Barings. 
"Wait till the 23rd, You’ll get 
the real thing," he purrs. 

Chris Ring, formerly head of 
private client stockbrokers 
Wise Speke, has had a ner- 
vous start as head of NatWest 
Stockbrokers, the bank's retail 
arm. The business side s fine, 
but he had a hard lime dealing 
with a hot air balloon ascent 
which the bank staged as part 
of a “meet the press" stunt. 

“I don’t particularly like 
heights." he admits. “You 
take your life in your hands 
when you join NatWest." 
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Pre-taxE 

EPS 

Dividend 

Amatage Brothers (F) 

26,2m (23 8m) 

1 40m (1.16m) 

22.9p (19.3(1) 

7-2p (6.8p) 

BSkyB (F) 

l-Ollin (778m) 

257m (155m) 

13.6p (B.7p) 

5.5p (2.5p) 

Cusan Property (1) 

11.3m (13 Bm) 

0.73m (i.17m) 

3Jp (5.6p) 

1.45p (1.45p) 

GleiKtawtn (I) 

IQJm (5 12 m) 

054m (0.10m) 

1.71p(0.35p) 

0.45p (0.3(1) 

GrasdiyO) 

•w 

50m (5.4m) 

5.7p (5.8p) 

2.7p (2.7p) 

Orangey) 

257m (100m) 

-125m (-88 8m) -0.13? (-0.12pl ni(-) 

Perry Group (1) 

233m (Z17m) 

4.09m (2.98m) 

1Q.5p (7.7p) 

32.5p (2.9p) 

Takare (I) 

590m (52.0m) 

8 7m (10 Om) 

5.5p (B.5p) 

ip (0.9p) 

Tbislle Hotels (I) 

146m (130m) 

■63 7m (12.8m) -&S40 (1.36p) 
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Refuge attempts to avert revolt on United merger 
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Senior executives at Refuge 
Assurance, the insurer, will to- 
day meet with Perpetual, toe 
fund manager and one of its 
largest single shareholders, in an 
attempt to avert a threatened 
vote against the planned £1.4bn 
merger with United Friendly. 

The meeting will be held to 
discuss Perpetual’s claim that 
Refuge shareholders are get- 
ting a raw deal from the merg- 
er, which undervalues the 


company by up to £500m. But 
Neil Woodford, fund manager 
at Perpetnal, said yesterday 
that if the talks did not resolve 
the significant worries he had 
over over the exact terms of the 
merger, he would vote against 
it at a special shareholders' 
meeting on 9 September. 

“I will make my own mind up 
in the light of what is said and 
the discussions we hold with 
Refuge. My position now is that 
this merger is a bad deal for 
shareholders and should not be 


supported,” Mr Woodford 
said. 

“I do not know how other 
shareholders might react. The 
position is that since 1 made my 
opposition known, a significant 
number of small shareholders 
have been in touch to say they 
agree with my arguments. 
Some other fund managers 
with larger holdings also have 
reservations. The meeting itself 
requires a simple majority for 
it to succeed.^ 

Mr Woodford's comments 


follow a wrangle betwen 
Perpetual and Refuge over the 
exact proportion of so-called 
“orphan assets", which are 
attributable to shareholders 
before the merger with Unit- 
ed Friendly takes place. 

Perpetual, which holds 7 per 
cent of Refuge's shares, be- 
lieves that the a greater part of 
the surpluses which had accu- 
mulated in toe insurers' funds 
since its formation in the mid- 
19th century, belong to share- 
holders. 
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Thistle joins growing list of 
hoteliers coming to the market 


The fund managers' argu- 
ment is based on arguments 
over the exact value of 
Refuge's pension fund and 
how much of its surplus share- 
holders arc entitled to. 

Also on differing views of the 
proportion of funds in the or- 
dinary and industrial branches 
of refuge’s business which are 
assets distributable between 
po hey holders and shareholders. 

Perpetual’s view is that all 
funds accumulated before 
1928, since when a 90/10 split 
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in favour of policyholders has 
been in force, should go to 
shareholders. 

The company also argues 
that part of the funds accu- 
mulated in a separate ordinary 
branch, which represents poli- 
cies where premiums arc still 
collected door to door, should 
also go to shareholders. 

Although this was Mocked try 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, Perpetual argues that 
Refuge shoud have argued 
harder for it to happen. 
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Good times: The Thistle board of directors has been encouraged by the tourist boom to float Photograph: Jane Baker 
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The hotel sector’s rush to toe 
stockmarket was joined by an- 
other heavyweight group yes- 
terday as Thistle Hotels, 
London’s biggest hotelier, con- 
finned its plans to float next 
month in an ialeraationaJplac- 
ing and intermediaries offer. 

The offer, which is expected 
to value the former Mount 
Charlotte Group at between 
£lbn and £1.5bn, is being 
pitched particularly at small 
private investors who will be of- 
fered discounts on hotel rooms 
as a perk. 

The return of Thistle, owner 
of the five-star White's hotel. 
Canrrizaro House in Wimbledon 
and 98 other mainly four-star 
hotels, wflj coinride with the 
p lann ed flotation of Lonrho’s 
hotels arm. Princess Metro- 
pole. Both companies are ex- 


pected to tap investors for be- 
tween £500m and £700 m, 
prompting some analysts to 
question whether toe market 
might start to tire of so many de- 
mands from one sector. 

So far this year four compa- 
nies have come to the market - 
Millennium & Copihorae. 
Jarvis, Macdonald Hotels and 
Cliveden - and more floats are 
expected next year. 

Robert Peel, Thistle's chief 
executive, said he believed there 
would be plenty of demand for 
shares in good quality hotel 
companies, especially one such 
as Thistle which focused exclu- 
sively on the UK, thanks to the 
£3 bo that was effectively taken 
out of the sector by Granada's 
takeover of Forte at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Thistle, and toe other hotel 
floats, are counting on a con- 
tinuation of toe buoyant condi- 
tions in the UK market, 


especially in London, where 
record numbers of tourists are 


er and bidding up room rates. 

Thistle, which announced an 
88 per cent jump in undertying 
profits in toe six months to 
July, said room sales in the 
capital had risen by 22 per cent 
dmiqg toe period. Thanks to the 
relatively fixed cost base of the 
hotel business that had given 
profits a massive boost - ac- 
cording to Mr ffeei, for every £1 
of extra revenue profits in Lon- 
don rose by 73p. 

Thistle actually reported a loss 
before tax of £63. 7m compared 
with 1995’s first half profits of 
£34.8m due to an £S7.Sm ex- 
ceptional charge which formed 
part of a £204.6m write down of 
the value of the company’s 
£l.7bn portfolio of 100 hotels. 

The flotation of Thistle pro 
vides a partial exit route for the 
company’s largest shareholder 


Brierley Investments, the New 
Zealand-based conglomerate 
that acquired the former Mount 
Charlotte in 1990. Representing 
more than half Brieriey’s assets 
it was always understood that it 
would attempt to reduce its 
slake when market conditions al- 
lowed. 

Brierley plans to lower its 
stake from 70 percent to under 
50 per cent The Singaporean 
government, which holds the re- 
maining 30 per cent is expect- 
ed to reduce its bolding by a 
similar proportion. 

Although no indicative price 
will be announced until the 
prospectus is issued in the mid- 
dle of September, initial sound- 
ings suggest £25Gm of new 
money will be raised of which 
£150m will repay a convertible 
loan and £ 100m be used to ex- 
pand Thistle’s current 13,600 
rooms by about 2,000. 

Comment, page 17 


• Perry Group, toe motor dealer, has raced ahead with pre-tax 
profits up 37 per cent to £4.1m in the six months to June. Chair- 
man Richard Allan said retail sales of new and used cars in August 
were weJJ ahead of 2995 levels. He added that totaj sales of the 
new “P-registration” care would be ahead of the 469,000 recorded 
last year. However, he forecast that the final figure would be less 
than the industry estimates of 500,000. 

• Graseby, toe monitoring equipment group, said it was firing 
on all four cylinders for the first time in five years as it reported 
a bounce back from last year's depressed second halt Pre-tax profits 
slipped from £537m to £4.99m in the six months to June, but that 
represented a substantial improvement on the £634,000 reported 
in toe immediately preceding six months. 

The defence division more than doubled profits to £1 .48m and 
the group said it was the first time in five years it was sceine growth 
m the business. Profits fell in the product monitoring and medical 
I ? tter ^ J* almost doubled tty toe recent acqui- 
srtron of31vr s drug monitoring equipment operation. The inter- 
im dividend is being held at 2.7p. 

were boosted by fest October's acquisition of Country Style tons 
t? P“ bs “J. the with more openings plaiS 
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Enterprise leads the way as oil groups spurt upwards 
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Oils enjoyed an investment 
gusher as the stock market re- 
sumed its upwards and on- 
wards mairh- 

Spurred by the strength of 
the crude price, leading oil 
groups made headway 
although British Petroleum, 
which has hit new hi g h s with 
almost monotonous regularity, 

was for once left in the cold. 

It was the turn of Enterprise 
03 to TT>afr t» the running. The 
shares jumped 14 . 5 p to a 
510 . 5 p peak as Robert Flem- 
ing Securities was thought to 
underline hs belief the shares 
wiUgo to 600 p. 

Since its humiliating defeat 
at. the hands of the Lasmo oil 
group. Enterprise, after a du- 
tiful period of contrition, has 
recaptured its exuberance and 
adopted a higher Gxy profile. 

Elf Aquitaine, the French 
group which once had 26 per 
cent, sold its remaining inter- 
est earlier this year. But there 
has been no shortage of buy- 


ers with a number of institu- 
tions anxious to increase their 
involvement. The group has a 
portfolio of exciting overseas 
ventures; Italy is looking par- 
ticularly promising. 

With its shares at their high- 
est for four years - they nit 
686 p m 1990 - it may not be 
long before Enterprise is 
tempted back into the takeover 
arena - although Ijkttw is 
unlikely to be targeted a gain. 

James Cape! was responsi- 
ble for BP's weakness, sug- 
gesting a switch into Shell It 
was enough to lower BP 2 p to 
629 pandnft Shell I 2 p to 961 p. 

Smaller oil groups joined lie 
fun with Barclays De Zoete 
Wedd weighing in with some 
cheerful comments. Cairn En- 
ergy added 8 p ro 322 p; Barely 
OH & Gas (regarded as the 
most likehr takeover candi- 
date) to to 274 p and follow OH 
2 p to 97 J>p- 

The rT-SE 100 index 
stretched to another peak - up 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


19.5 points to 3 , 883 . 2 . The 
possibility of lower interest 
rales continues to enthral the 
stock market Growing evi- 
dence the Teel-good factor" is 
seeping through and possibly 
developing into an economic 
boom is another thought which 
is Stirring the market and en- 
couraging talk of a heady run. 

The supporting FT-SE 250 
index, still a for cry from its 
peak, is, nevertheless, feeling 
the buying impact. It rose 17 
points to 4385 J - its fifteenth 
consecutive gain. 

However, with many big 
bitters stiD on holiday trading 
levels remain uninspiring. And 
the market looks fragile. It 
would not take much bearish 


news for it to turn on a sixpence 

and send the bulls scampering 
for the exit. 

Rad track, enjoying its first 
bull run, steamed ahead an- 


cent dividend yield is drawmg 
in institutions but there is also 
talk of property deals being 
inked in the next few weeks. In 
addition there is a nagging sus- 
picion that after the takeover 
of Pori erb rook, the rail leasing 
company. Railtrack may not be 
immune from corporate at- 
tention. 

Retailers drew more inspi- 
ration from the Argos figures 
with Kingfisher up 14 p at 66 Sp 
Great Universal Stores had the 
added support of hopes of a 


share buy back or special div- 
idend, gaining 23 p to 663 p. 

Bass frothed up in late trad- 
ing- 13 p to 836 p - on talk the 
protracted deal over Carls- 
berg-letley had finall y he con- 
cluded. Allied Domecq, owner 
of half of CT gained 3 p to 
450 p. 

Grand Metropolitan 
jumped 15 p to 477 p, highest for 
two years. It is due to make an 
investment presentation cm its 
food division today. 

EMI managed a further 14 p 
advance to l, 474 p; Thorn gave 
further ground, off 2 p at 389 p. 

HazKwood, the food group, 
was raffled by a 7.4 milli on de- 
layed trade, easing lp to 9 Sp- 
Associated British Foods 
shaded to 402 p as Henderson 
Crosibwaite expressed cau- 
tion about pricing pressures. 

British Gas firmed to 19 Sp 
ahead of today's Ofjgas pro- 
nouncement on its TransCo. 
unit's pricing policy. 

Active Imagining produced 


the day's profit warning, falling 
ISpiollOp. 

Pegasus, the computer 
group, slipped 2 p lu 393 p. 
Bigger rival Sage has a hostile 
425 p-a-share bid on the table. 

Refuge added 9 p lo 4 U 5 p as 
Perpetual emerged as one of 
the fond managers nursing 
doubts about the terms of the 
proposed merger with United 
Friendly. Perpetual, which be- 
lieves the deal undervalues 
Refuge, is due to meet the two 
insurance groups today. 

Astec (BSR), the electrical 
equipment maker, gained ! 5 p 
to li?p on talk of a Swedish 
bid. Costaln, the hard pressed 
bidder, fell 5 p to top on reports 
it could lose its quote because 
of the dominating position of 
three main shareholders. 

Hawtin, the sports equip- 
ment group, rose Ip to 4 Sp. 
Stockbroker Wise Speke expects 
profits to improve JfoOO.lXKi to 
£ 5 . 1 m thisycarwith £S. 9 m like- 
ly next It rates the shares a bus-. 


TAKING STOCK 


lJ E merald Energy, un- 
changed at 2 p. is thought to 
be near to acquiring Colom- 
bian oil interests which amid 
transform the company. It has 
recruited Dr Keith Hewitt, 
formerly Texaco's man in the 
South American country, as a 
director. And Dr Hewitt, who 
has enjoyed remarkable ex- 
ploration success in Colom- 
bia, has picked up 73 per 
rent oT Emerald, becoming 
the oil minnow's biggest 
shareholder. The Colombian 
adventure could dwarf Emer- 
ald's existing US operations. 
To finance its expansion 
Emerald is on a cash raising 
exercise which will include a 
shareholders* claw back. 

□Chieftain, the insulation 
group, held at 41 p. a 12 
month high. It is thought to 
be trading wIL Takeover 
speculation is also in I be air, 
with a 7 Op bid said to be in 
the offing. 
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Ramblers in England and Wales have 
a one in three chance of completing 
a two-mile walk on rights of way 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Barbed wire, undergrowth, 
locked gales and crops look Like 
turning the Government's tar- 
get of an unobstructed country 
footpath network by 2000 into 
something of an embarrass- 
ment. 

In 1987. the declaration that 
all 140.000 miles of public paths 
in England and Wales would be 
open to walkers had a popular 
nng. After all, some 250 mulioa 
walking trips of more than two 
miles are made in the country- 
side each year. But the target, 
set by the Countryside Com- 
mission, is beginning to look an 
awkward hostage to fortune. 
Recent surveys indicate that 25 
per cent of the network is still 
difficult to follow without en- 
countering obstacles. 

And despite entreaties from 
their own organisations - the 
National Farmers Union and 
the Country Landowners' As- 
sociation - to obey the law, a 
truculent or indifferent hard- 
core of farmers and landown- 
ers seem unlikely to change 
their ways unless county coun- 
cils make robust use of their 
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powers under the 1990 Rights 
of Way AcL 

The gap between the com- 
mission’s target and reality was 
highlighted yesterday by the 
Ramblers’ Association. At six lo- 
cations in Britain, footpath ac- 
tivists drew attention to blatant 
examples of obstruction in the 
opening shot of a “Free Your 
Paths" campaign. 

Not all the blockages could 
he blamed on farmers. In Ep- 
ping Forest district, die associ- 
ation drew attention to a brick 
wall and wrought Iron gate 
built by a householder across a 
right of way. 

John Hotness, the RAs West 
Essex footpath secretary, said 
ramblers had been told as long 
ago as 1991 that the council was 
taking legal action to get the 
wall removed. Epping Forest 
district council acts as an agent 
for Essex County Council, but, 
Mr Hotness, said: “if the district 
council was a private company, 
il would have been sacked years 
ago for failing to do its job." 

Epping is not unusual. In 
Somerset, RA chairman Kate 
Ashbrook led a group on a com- 
pass bearing through a field of 
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No go area: Ramblers stroll through Lamboum Valley Way, in Berkshire, which will be off-limits when the planned Newbury bypass crosses the path Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


six-foot high maize where the 
farmer readily acknowledged a 
footpath should be visible. 
“Footpath obstruction must be 
the biggest crime in the coun- 
tryside," Ms Ashbrook said. 

The maize field is in Wed- 
more. near Cheddar, where lo- 
cal ramblers reckon about half 
the parish's 100 paths are ob- 
structed. Somerset county coun- 
cil does not expect to have 
many of them in good order by 
the millennium. 

Hie commission set its target 
after conducting a survey which 
found that walkers in England 
and Wales had on average only 
a one in three chance of being 
able to complete a two-mile 
country walk on rights of way. 

The picture today is better, 
if patchy. It depends bn whether 
highways authorities have the 
will and readiness to use scarce 
resources on implementing the 


Act. which gave councils pow- 
er to prosecute or remove ob- 
structions themselves and send 
the bill to the landowner. 

Somerset has a record of 
not prosecuting while Buck- 
inghamshire, for example, does. 
As a result, Buckinghamshire 
looks like meeting the deadline 
on clearing its paths. 

The finding of a re-survey by 
the commission are due to be 
published in October. Thanks 
to a doubling of grant to coun- 
cils for footpath work, to £25 m, 
and the 1990 Act, these will 
show that at least three-quarters 
of the 140.000 miles are open 
for use. But the RA, some of 
whose 116,000 members did 
much of the leg-work for the 
survey, are concerned that with 
only three years to go to the mil- 
lennium, 40,000 miles of net- 
work remain impossible or dif- 
ficult to use. 


Land of beauty and barbed wire 


Snarling dogs and shotguns 
apart, nothing is more off- 
putting to country walkers than 
barbed wire, writes Stephen 
Goodwin. And in few areas are 
the entanglements more nu- 
merous than in the neighbour- 
ing parishes of Whitford and 
Ysceifiog in Flintshire. 

Walking is the most popular 
recreation in \fetes yet it can of- 
ten seem an unwelcoming place 
for the rambler: More than 


half of the paths in its 25,000- 
mile network are reckoned im- 
possible or difficult to use - a 
worse record than in England. 

A deep r oote d dislike of out- 
siders in the quieter communi- 
ties is tactfully hinted at by 
Welsh footpath campaigners 
who try Ip explain the dHttn wnse. 

Whitford and Ysceifiog could 
not be described as remote. 
They are dose to the busy 
North Wales coast and part of 


the attraction of the green h01- 
sides is the splendid view over 
the Dee estnarft but it is haz- 
ardous terrain for the walker. 

The Ramblers’ Association's 
latest survey of the area lisfs 185 
obstructions in the two parish- 
es -69 in Whitford and 116 in 
Ysceifiog. Barbed wire is the 
most common. “Stfle wired”, 
“electric fence”, “effluent flood- 
ing”, and “locked gate” are oth- 
ers. WfeD over three-quarters of 


the paths in the area are 
blocked. The ramblers drew ^ 
attention to the dismal record a 
in 1992 and little has changed 
since, although the local squire. 
Lord Mostyn, did put foot- 
paths on his own land in ordeu 
John Robinson, the RA’s 
North Wales secretary is not 
optimistic thatFBntshixe Coun- 
ty Council will take action 
against farmers wfoo refuse to 
cot away the wire. 
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Ibesday’s Solution 
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ACROSS 

I Man's overcoat reflected his 
fashion (12) 

9 Great bat criticised, you’ll 
hear (7) 

10 Clementine's father taking 
Virginia to be a goddess (T) 

II Writers tip considered? (4) 

12 Feeble fellow to complain 
bitterly (5) 

13 Following first at Good- 
wood. stable-bov is delight- 
ed (4) 

16 Once, a five-year penod of 
great drive and spirit (7) 

17 Damper needed by trum- 
peter indoors, possibly? (7) 

IS Irregular to show leading- 
lady, say. in unpleasant set- 
ting (7) 

21 Rabbit on the cart that is 
upset (7) 

23 Redundant potter? (4) 



24 Pen of a poet (5) 

25 Gin - not quite enough for 
a revolutionary social gath- 
ering (4) 

2S Swiss resort packed, we 
hear (7) 

29 Place in which to learn mu- 
sic, originally, in various 
keys? (7) 

30 The case for arms limitation 

(U) 

DOWN 

1 Half of the fare from 
Dublin, going by air? (7) 

2 Total energy used up by 
Australian natives, running 
(4) 

3 Difficult to prove, the more 
complex it is (7) 

4 Guides admitting Mum? 
Crumbs! (7) 


5 Small hotels popular with 
partners at table (4) 

6 German siren and the tradi- 
tional knowledge that is left 
over (7) 

7 This harness pinch a bit? (7-6) 

S Ticker-tape exponent mak- 
ing airdrop charge? (13) 

14 Hearing difficulty (5) 

15 Turkey on a plate to con- 

. sume in banquet (5) 

19 Badly lost around here in 
France? Ask! (7) 

20 Abandon job and restart at 
Twickenham, perhaps (4,3) 

21 Musical work of tin soldiers 
at the double (7) 

22 Great suffering of fellows in 
the wrong? (7) 

26 Piece of the sporran that is 
not matched (4) 

27 Means of raising flag (4) 


Rain or shine 


;h>}ust £36 gives you the reassurance of RAC 
Rescue. Whenever you travel. Even if 
you're a passenger >r> someone ehes car. 
We fix 82% of cars on the spot. It we can't 
Av get you going, vve'M tow you to a nearby 
Ac garage, free of charge. Callouts and our 
labour are free too - you only pay for parts. 


You're also covered for theft or vandalism. 
And you can tailor your cover to meet 
your needs. - with Joint or Family cover, or 
our 'Recovery' service. A year's worry-free 
driving from just £36. Come rain or shine. ' 
Cali us todav to find out more. 


0800 029 029 

Vtib/ 


RAC 


Interact on the Internet http- 7 Avww.r 3 cco.uk \ Please quote code SS2300/VXX when you phone 


FREE RAC UK ROAD ATLAS 
WHEN YOU JOIN US 

..m 


Yes- 1 want to join the RAC Please tell me how 1 can join 
from just £36*. 

Mr/Mrs/Mfcs/Ms 


Address 


Postcode 


Send tor. RAC Rescue, FREffQST, Bristol BS38 7AU- (No stamp needed.) 
Has** com £36 Vjou pap by Continuous Cw» Card Authority or C*Kt Debit Cuh 
enrolment price Is wri Ommitypte to your fan year nwnb&i H p oriy AB prices 
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